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i; ^ Preface 


Americans can be justly proud that our country has been a frontier 
where people have been able to explore, not only strange lands, but also 
new ideas of liberty and freedom. The story of that exploration is thrill- 
ing and inspiring: the courage of the pioneers, the determination of 
Washington, Jefferson’s love of liberty, the human sympathy of Lincoln. 
We are even more proud as we realize that our ideal of a free government 
of the people has spread to many nations of the earth, and that millions 
of foreign people in these distant countries also think of America as 
Freedom’s Frontier. 

When we study our history, we come to realize the great destiny of our 
country and what it has done for the cause of liberty throughout the 
world, Then true Americans are all the more resolved that in the years 
to come our nation will continue to push Freedom’s Frontiers farther on 

, until there shall be peace and good will among all of the peoples of the 


. earth. Our first task is to study, understand, and carry on the good things ^ ` 


of our nation. . We shall just as earnestly study to solve the problems 
that confront us so that all people will continue to look to America for 
ideals of liberty and justice. 

Many men and women working in public edueation have helped 
greatly in the preparation of this-book. That assistance is gratefully ac- 
knowledged. The author would dedicate this book to those educators, 
and to all others working with freedom’s frontiersmen of tomorrow. 
Their work is often unrecognized, yet it is, nevertheless, the most im- 
portant of our nation’s tasks. It is their responsibility to work increas- 
ingly that freedom shall not perish, but shall, indeed, be extended to all 
peoples of the earth. 
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Freedom s Frontier 


The ideals of free, representative government are found 
in the preamble of our Constitution 


Form a more perfect Union 4 
Establish justice | 
Insure,domestic tranquillity 
Provide for the contmon defence 

Promote the general welfare 

Secure the blessings of liberty 
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Explorers Find Freedom s Frontier 


Chapter 1. Spain and England Explore a New World 
Chapter 2. Freedom’s Frontier Is Explored by Many Nations 


o 


This is a story of Freedøm’s Frontier. A frontier is a strange land 
where adventurous, hardy people explore and settle. Our own continent 
was a frontier for discontented people of the Old World. Some came 
searching for riches. More came wishing only to find a land where 
each could own a home, live, and worship far from the wars and oppres- 
sions of Europe. The men and women of olden times found such a land 
in America, and they were pleased. They stayed to build homes and 
raise families in a happy, free New World. This book is a story about 
those pioneers. 

The people about whom we shall read found more than uncharted 
valleys and rivers. They found a better way to live without the tyranny 
of feudal lotds and kings. Our adventurous forefathers established a new 
nation of liberty such as good people the world over had dreamed of for 
many centuries. This new unexplored idea of freedom was as much a! 
frontier as the unknown buffalo plains of the Dakotas or the distant 
passes through the Rockies. Soon the people of other nations wanted 
this same liberty that Americans had discovered. This is a story of the 
pioneers who gave their lives to the great task of finding and exploring 


Freedom's Frontier. 


The Statue of Liberty in New York harbor holds high the 
rch of liberty. This statue is a symbol that our nation is 
Freedom’s Frontier. (Ewing Galloway) 
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à Spain and England Explore I 


Please Pass the Pepper. The next 
time you sit at the family table 
and ask for the pepper shaker, you 
can truthfully say, “Here is one of 
the main reasons for the discovery 
of America—pepper.” It is true 
that there were other reasons. But 
you ean safely stick to your story 
that this important spice did as 
much as anything else to start the 
age of exploration. 

For hundreds of years small 
quantities of pepper and other 
spices had been coming from the 
Spice Islands of the Indian Ocean 
to the courftries around the Medi- 
terranean Sea. Finally, two great 
emperors of China started to open 
a regular trade route between the 
Far East and western Europe. 

Then it was that Marco Polo, an 
Italian merchant, returned from 
an adventurous journey across the 
desert to distant Cathay, whieh we 
call China. He brought back many 
stories and samples of silks and 
spices. Merchants followed after 
him over the trade routes leading 
across the lands that are now Tur- 
key and Palestine, on over the des- 
ert trails and seas to India, the 


New World 


Spice Islands, and China. The 

cargoes they carried were very pre- 

cious, for the ladiese of Europe 

prized the silks and perfumes. 

Most important of all, however, 

men and women alike demanded 
` the spices of the East to season 
the plain food they ate in those 
early days. 

When anything becomes as 
much in demand as pepper was in 
the days before the explorers, you 
can be sure it was very expensive. 
Indeed, it became so valuable that 
pepper berries were many times 
‘sed for money. As the small 
boats and camel trains carried the 
precious stuff toward a hungry 
Europe, each port or country de- 
manded tribute and taxes. Rob- 
bers in the lands of Arabia and an- 
cient Persia would often sweep 
down from the desert and capture 
the entire cargoes. It was then 
that the tradesmen and customers 
of Europe said, “Our trade routes 
to the lands of silk and spices are 
in great peril. We must find a new 
way to the East. Would it be pos- 
sible to discover a water route to 
the lands of spice and silk?" 
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The Man Who First Showed the 
Way. For many years navigators 
and map makers studied and dis- 
cussed the possibility of sailing to 
India and China. If you will look 
at the map of the ancient world on 
the next page, you will see the old 
trade routes to the East. You will 
also notice how little of the world 
was then known to the people of 
Europe. The Portuguese, under 
Prince Henry the Navigator, ex- 
plored far down the west coast of 
Africa. Their first efforts to find 
India failed. Then, in the very last 
years of the fifteenth century, a 
brave and very determined man 
stepped out of the crowd of com- 
mon people of the Old World and 
took his place as a leader of all ex- 
plorers to a New World. That man 
was Christopher Columbus. 


We have read much about this’ 


man Columbus in lower grades, 
and it is well to recall some of 
those stories now. He was an Ital- 
ian but spent most of his life in 
Spain, the country for which he 
carried on his explorations. In 
many parts of our country a holi- 
day is declared and schools hold 
exercises on October 12, the day hé 
‘discovered land in the Western 
World. At such times we remem- 
ber the successes of the explorer, 
and perhaps we remember, too, his 
later sorrows and disappointments. 
We must certainly know the part 


he played in finding a new way to 
a New World. But more than any- 
thing else, Americans remember 
Columbus as a very determined 
man. Alone much of the time, he 
planned and worked to make his 
dreams come true. He believed 
that he could sail west from Eu- 
rope and find the lands to the east 
with the silks of China, the pearls 
of Ceylon, and the pepper of the 
Spice Islands. 

The First Voyage of Columbus. 
The first voyage of Columbus was 
one of the most important explo- 
rations in all history. It will not 
be necessary here to retell com- 
pletely the story of that great ad- 
venture. We have all read tales of 
the brave Admiral who for over 
two months kept repeating his fa- 
mous command, “Adelante, Sail 
On!” We also recall that it was no 
easy task to persuade his men to 
sail farther into the unknown 
western sea of monsters and horri- 
ble dangers. As the weeks and 
leagues fell behind the little fleet 
of Columbus, we remember that 
his crew began to plot mutiny. 
Only the staunch courage of the 
great explorer held the ships and 
crews straight ahead to the land 
that Columbus knew must be 

, somewhere over the swelling wa- 
ters before them. 

We all remember the story about 
that eventful night before the first 


Map of the Ancient World. All that was known of the world before 
Columbus was the light portion in the center of this map. Beyond 
were only black unknown terrors and sea monsters. 


great date in our western history, 
October 12, 1492. The Admiral of 
the Ocean-Sea was supposed to 
have paced his tiny quarter-deck 
as the square sails billowed out, 
and the little caravel wallowed in 
a heavy sea. Then out through 
the darkness flickered a light. 
That beacon from a new world 
might have been the imagination 
of the man who had looked so 
hopefully ahead for so long a time. 
But it was no dream when, at two 
o'clock in the morning, à cry rang 
out across the waters, “Land Ho! 
Land to Starboard Bow!” A New 
World had been found. But it was 
not the land of spice and silk. 
Columbus spent the following 
weeks sailing among what we now 


know are the West Indies, trying 
to locate the Great Khan of Asia. 
The Admiral had a letter for that 
monarch from Ferdinand and Isa- 
cbella of Spain. However, Colum- 
bus was a poor postman, for the 
Great Khan was thousands of 
miles away and the American con- 
tinent and the Pacific Ocean lay 
between them. 

The great explorer who had 
found Freedoms Frontier could 
have little guessed about the vast 
new continent that lay just beyond 
the islands he had discovered. For 
even then, unknown to the Admi- 
ral, a great river later to be called 


‘the Mississippi was flowing on 


through that great land. Winds 
were blowing over endless forests, 


Columbus before Isabella and Ferdinand. The great explorer is shown 
pleading for ships and money to find a new route to the Indies. 
(Ewing Galloway) 


and the geyser, Old Faithful, was 
erupting in a distant mountain 
range that would one day be 
known as the Rockies. a 

Great was the excitement, six 
months after the discovery, when 
Columbus presented himself at the 
royal court at Barcelona. The Ad- 
miral told his story and showed the 
natives he had brought as evidence 
of new-found lands. Then Isa- 
bella, his chief sponsor, and even 
the doubting King Ferdinand, her 
husband, showered honors on the 
brave Admiral of the Ocean-Sea. 
Throughout Spain, and then all 
Europe, the news traveled that oné 
Christopher Columbus had found 
land by sailing to the west. 


Soon England sent John Cabot © 
in an attempt to find a northwest 
passage to India. Cabot was no 
more successful than Columbus in 
finding silks and spices. But he 
did return to tell the biggest fish 
story of history. He claimed that 
the waters of the New World were 
so full of fish that he had difficulty 
sailing his ship. Cabot had dis- 
covered the coast of the land that 
today we call Canada. 

The next year (1498) a Portu- 
guese, Vasco da Gama, reached In- 
dia by sailing around Africa. He 
was the one who really first sailed ^ 
to the East—the land of silks, 
jewels, and the most valuable thing 
of all—pepper. 


Ships Then and Now. It is difficult to imagine how tiny were the 
vessels in which the first explorers braved the unknown seas. 
(Courtesy Cunard White Star Line) 


ENGLAND BEGINS TO RULE 
THE WAVES 

After the voyages of Columbus, 
Cabot, and Vasco da Gama, people 
suddenly found that they were liv- 
ing in a big world, that much of 
that world was probably rich, and 
that someone might as well own it. 
It didn’t really occur to any Euro- 
pean powers that the natives who 
lived on this land already owned 
it. On the contrary, it seemed as 
though these distant lands and 
riches were waiting for the first ad- 
venturer who got there. The race 
for new possessions was on. The 
contest was among the Spanish, 
the Portuguese, the English, and 
the Freneh, for these countries 
were the important powers of 
western Europe in that day. 


© 


At first there was not much of a 
contest for the new lands. During 
the first fifty years most of the ex- 
ploring was done by Spain. After 
the beginning made by Columbus, 

*a constant stream of Spanish ex- 
plorers sailed west and explored 
the lands of the Americas. Span- 
ish boats, called galleons, crossed 
and recrossed the Atlantic carrying 
not only explorers and settlers, but 
also horses, pigs, and other live- 
stock, ‘and provisions for perma- 
nent settlements. 

* What was really important to 
the Spanish was not what they 
took to the newly found Americas, 
but what they carried back to 

' Spain. The adventurous Span- 
iards had finally found the metals 
of their dreams, and they found 
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this precious stuff in large quanti- 
ties—gold from Peru and Central 
America, gold and silver from 
Mexico. The returning ships that 
put in at Cadiz and Palos were 
weighed down with riches from the 
New World. 


The English Learn to Sail Ships. 
What were the English doing dur- 
ing this fifty-year period when the 
Spanish were so hard at.work tak- 
ing riches from the new lands? 
What had happened to England 
since this country had sent out the 
Italians, John Cabot and his son, 
who returned to tell fish stories 
about Newfoundland cod and had- 
dock? Well, for one very impor- 
tant thing, the English went to see 
if the fish stories were true, found 
that they were, and so set to work 
taking these cod and haddock back 
to England. a 

The most important thing, how- 
ever, this little island kingdom was 
doing was building ships and 
learning how to sail them. The 
English king at this time was 
Henry VIII This Henry was 
keenly interested in the sea, and 
during the time that the Spanish 
were discovering the western lands; 
Henry was encouraging his sea- 
men and shipbuilders in many 
ways. This knowledge of ships 


was soon to aid the English greatly ' 


in many fierce sea. engagements 
with the Spanish. 


It would be difficult to find any- 
thing inehistory that had any 
greater influence on the future of 
nations than this interest of the 
English in the sea at this particu- 
lar time. The English were study- 
ing the art of sailing their ships 
against the wind. Do you remem- 
ber the fear of Columbus’ sailors 
that no winds would be found to | 
sail them back to Spain? The 
English sailors were learning how 
to maneuver their ships no matter 
which way the wind might blow. 
Most important of all the studies . 
made, however, was how to ma- 
neuver the ships in order to fire the 
most effective broadsides of can- 
non. So while the Spanish ex- 
plored and found lands and riches, 
the English built ships, learned 
to sail them, and most important, 
learned how to fight from them. 


English Sea Dogs Appear on the — 
Scene. It wasn't long before the 
English made good use of their 
knowledge of the sea and how to 
handle boats. After the Spanish 
had been in the New World about 
fifty years, a group of English sail- 
ors began to appear on the Atlan- 
tie. These men had a profound ef- 
fect on their country and indeed on 
all history. They have been called 
everything from murderous pirates 
to romantie adventurers. They 
are generally known in history as . 
the English Sea Dogs. 


—— 


SPAIN AND ENGLAND EXPLORE A NEW WORLD 9 


The Sea Dogs were traders and 
fighters, though at times it ap- 
peared that their chief, purpose 
seemed to be fighting. John Haw- 
kins was one of the first of these 
seamen to begin to trade in Span- 
ish waters and to fight for this 
trade. John Hawkins came from 
a line of seamen. His father had 
sailed and traded along the coast 
of Africa and even with the Por- 
tuguese and natives in far Brazil. 
By the time John was sailing his 
own boats there was enough evi- 
dence of riches in New Spain to en- 
courage him to sail with a boat- 
load of slaves to Hispaniola, which 
is now called Haiti. 


A second voyage of this same 
type found Hawkins back in Lon- 
don a rich man and recognized by 
Queen Elizabeth, who then ruled 
England. On another voyage in 
1567, Hawkins’ fleet of six ships 
was set upon by the Spanish, and 
Hawkins barely escaped from the 
disaster that befell four of his 
boats. c 

The final disaster of that en- 
counter, as it later proved, fell 
upon the Spanish. For the other 
boat captain who escaped with 
Hawkins was a seaman by the 
name of Francis Drake. Before 
that fighting Sea Dog fired the last 
broadside of his eventful life, the 


Sailing against the Wind: The English studied the art of navigation 
and thus defeated their enemies at sea. 


a 
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Spanish power on the seas had 
been broken, and the flag of Eng- 
land had started to rule the waves 
of all the.seas. 


Francis Drake Enters Our Story. 
It would be difficult to find on any 
of the pages of history a more ad- 
venturous character than Sir Fran- 
cis Drake. *It wasn’t by accident 
that this man knew the sea and 
ships so thoroughly that he man- 
aged to outsail and outfight the 
Spanish when the odds in ships 
were greatly against him. 

Drake was born to the sea and 
in troublesome times. We might 
have expected that he would be a 
seaman and a fighting one at that. 
From boyhood, when he was ap- 
prenticed to a captain of a small 
bark, to the day when he was bur- 
ied beneath waves that washed a 
faraway coast which he had often” 
raided and plundered, the story of 
Francis Drake never gets very far 
from oceans and boats. 

The stage was set for trouble be- 
tween Spain and England while 
Drake was still a very young man. 
This young Englishman lived his 
youth in the atmosphere of sea 
fighting. In those days the coast 


'around England was alive with sea 


traders, many of whom were little 
better than pirates. English boats 


captured Spanish boats, and then, ` 


to even matters, the Spanish cap- 
tured the English. A merchant- 


man either knew how to fight to . 
keep his ship and his life—or he © 
kept neither very long. Condi- 
tions even got to the point where : 
fleets of merchant ships would go - 
out with the protection of naval — 
men-of-war in much the same 
fashion that merchant ships are - 
eonvoyed during wars today. f 
It is important for us to know 
that England was then ruled by 
Queen Elizabeth who had come to 
the throne in 1558. Although there 
was no outward break between 
England and Spain in the first - 
years of Elizabeth's reign, we do 
know that their monarchs watched ` 
each other with much suspicion . 
and mistrust. In spite of agree- - 
ments, the fighting and capturing 
by privateers went unpunished. 
There is also good reason to believe 
that Elizabeth actually encour- . 
aged her fighting sailors in their 
voyages of raids and destruction. 
For some time the English mon- 
arch gave this encouragement se- 
cretly, all the while keeping a pre- 
tense of friendship with Spain. It 
is even known that Elizabeth her- 
self went down the Thames and 
knighted Francis Drake on the 
quarter-deck of his vessel. 
Relations between the two coun- 
tries, however, steadily became 
worse. Matters were not soothed 
any when Hawkins and his twenty- 
four-year-old assistant, Drake, 
sailed into Plymouth and reported 


Voyages of Exploration. Three great voyages of exploration started 
the Old World on the adventure of exploring the unknown places 
of the globe. 


their defeat at the hands of the 
Spanish. From that year on the 
building of ships by England in- 
creased. Soon young Drake was 
leading expeditions by himself. 
Then for twenty years this daring 
sea rover battled Spanish ships 
and raided Spanish ports from the 
very coast of Spain to their far- 
thest port in the New World. For 
twenty years he sailed and fought 
and captured Spanish ships until 
the very name of the famous Sea 


€ 
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Dog became a terror to the Span- 
ish he so relentlessly pursued. 


Drake Raids the Spanish Waters. 
The name of Francis Drake first 
received notable attention when 
he took two small boats, the Pasha 
and the Swan, sailed through the 
Spanish waters which we now 
know as the Caribbean Sea, and 
raided the Spanish town and gold 
shipments on the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama. If you look at the map on 


12 


page 15, you will see that the 
Spanish had established a small 
town on each side of the Isthmus. 
~The one on the Pacific or west side 
was called Panama, and the one 
on the Atlantic was called Nombre 
de Dios. These little towns were 
important, especially in the eyes of 
Drake, for boats brought gold from 
Peru to Panama and mule trains 
carried the fiches across the nar- 
row Isthmus to Nombre de Dios. 
There the precious cargo was again 
loaded on boats for Spain. 

Drake wanted that gold. In 
fact this expedition was organized 
for no other purpose. With a force 
of about seventy men he sailed one 
night to the harbor of Nombre de 
Dios. Before the morning sun re- 
vealed his presence to the Spanish, 
Drake and his men had dashed 
into the center of the town, with 


swords flashing and men shouting. 


This was a pastime that Drake’s 
men knew. Nombre de Dios was 
taken, but Drake soon withdrew to 
his boats as he was unable to find 
any, quantity of gold or jewels. 
They actually found tons of silver 
stored there waiting for the Span- 
ish fleet. However, silver meant 
little to Drake; he wanted gold. 


Drake Wanted to Get Gold. On 


this Isthmus lived a group of men i 


called maroons. These men were 
descendants of slaves who had es- 
caped from the Spanish, and they 
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had always been friendly to Drake. 
With the’aid of the maroons, the 


Englishmen marched overland to | 


the Pacific side of the Isthmus and 
attacked a mule train outside of 
Panama. The first attempt was 
a failure, for the Spanish had sus- 
pected what Drake and his men 
were about. A second attempt 
was successful. Soon this most fa- 
mous of Sea Dogs was loading gold 
and jewels and sailing again for 
Plymouth, England. By this time 
the very name of Francis Drake 
brought fear and terror to the 
many Spanish settlements in the 
New World. 


Drake Circles the Globe. Gold. 


was not the most important thing | 


that Drake received on the Nom- 
bre de Dios expedition. 
maroons led him across the Isth- 


mus toward Panamd, Francis — 
Drake had his first sight of the ` 


Pacific Ocean. The English sea- 


man probably didn't get as big a | 


thrill from this sight as did the first 


Spaniard, Balboa, who a half cen- — 


tury before Drake, was the first 
white man to behold the Pacific. 


However, Drake was sufficiently - 


impressed to make a vow that 


sometime he would sail an English - 


boat over that vast South Sea. 

Six years later Drake was sailing 
The Golden Hind past the very 
spot where he had made his vow. 
Drake was a man who did things, 


As the © 
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SPAIN AND ENGLAND EXPLORE A NEW WORLD 


and like many others in those early 
days, this explorer and adventurer 
was doing things against great 
handicaps. Drake started this 
most fanfous voyage with five 
ships. He had made careful prep- 
aration in regard to men, supplies, 
and navigation plans. Three years 
later he sailed into an English har- 
bor with one ship, a greatly re- 
duced crew, and with tales of ad- 
venture and hardship. He also 
brought to Queen Elizabeth the 
gold of many captured Spanish 
treasure ships. 

The great voyage of Drake car- 
ried him around the world. The 
little fleet spent seventeen difficult 
days sailing through the Strait of 
Magellan. This hardship was but 
a mild beginning, for upon reach- 
ing the Pacific side, a terrific storm 
was encountered which drove and 
scattered ¢he little vessels for 
weeks. When the winds died 
down, Drake’s ship, The Golden 
Hind, was alone. One boat had 
gone down in the storm. The 
other ships had turned back. 
Drake, with sarcastic remarks 
about an ocean that was named 
peaceful (Pacific), set sail for the 
north where he knew Spanish 
treasure ships were carrying gold 
from Peru to Panama. 

Drake found these treasure 
ships. One after another the 
Spanish boats were sighted, and 
their rich cargoes captured. One 
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of Drake’s company by the name 
of Francis Pretty later wrote of a 
typical prize, “We came to her and 
boarded her, we found in her great 
riches, thirteene chests full of ro- 
gals of plate, foure score pound 
weight of golde, and sixe and twen- 
tie tunne of silver.” 

Finally, laden with as much 
treasure as The Golder Hind could 
carry, Drake sailed on up the coast 
past Mexico and on to the shores 
of California. North, still north, 
The Golden Hind sailed until the 
adventurer reached the shores of 
what is now Vancouver Island. 
Unable to find a northwest passage 
home, Drake sailed back to the 
coast of our present California, 
which he named New Albion. 

The natives of New Albion were 
so impressed that they -threw 
themselves on the ground before 
the white gods. This was not to 
the liking of our seaman, for in 
spite of his love of fighting, Drake 
was a religious man. He read the 
Bible to the bewildered natives 
and pointed to the skies to show 
them where God really lived. No 
doubt these natives never under- 
stood. Drake now decided to re- 
turn to Europe by sailing across 
the Pacific. After long months of 
slow sailing and various adven- 
tures, such as being stranded for a 

‘time on a rock, the little boat 
reached home in the year 1580. 
Drake was the hero of all England. 


America the Beautiful. Mt. Rainier, Washington. Columbus little 
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guessed the wonders of the New World he had discovered. 
(Ewing Galloway) 


England Finally Rules the Waves. 
The fighting days of Francis Drake 
were not over. When he reached 
his mother country, he found that 
Spain had taken over Portugal. 
With the ships of the Portuguese 
in their possession, the Spanish 
were finally ready to challenge the 
English to a final sea battle. Spain 
was ready to end for all time the 
raiding of Spanish boats ‘sailing 
from the New to the Old World. 

Tt was in 1588 that the final cori- 
test came. The story is told that 
the sea hero, Drake, was playing a 
game of bowls when the news came 


that a great Spanish Armada of 


vessels had been sighted off the 
coast of England. "There's time 


to finish our game and beat the - 
Spaniards," the Sea Dog said.- 
Then he gave orders to get the : 
English ships ready in a hurry 
so that they might be sailed out of 
Plymouth before the superior - 
numbers of the Spanish trapped 
them in the harbor. | 
As had so often been the case in 
other engagements, the Spanish 
were superior in numbers and size 
of vessels. The ability to maneu- 
ver and fight with their ships, 
which had characterized the Eng- 
lish since the days of Henry VIII, 
meant final defeat for the great 
feet of Philip of Spain. Maneu- 
ver and fight the English did, and 
the Spanish suffered terrible losses. 


SPAIN AND ENGLAND 


i 


\ 


England’s Conquest 
started with the voyages 
of the Spanish Armada. 


EXPLORE A NEW WORLD 
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of the Sea. England’s conquest of the sea 
of Hawkins and Drake and the defeat 


After that victory the English led in ex- 


ploration and colonizatjon. 


It was a running sea fight and 
ended when a severe storm wrecked 
many of Spain’s ships that had es- 
caped the English. The Spanish 
power on the sea was crushed. 
The defeat of the Spanish Ar- 
mada happened about twenty years 
after the first voyage of Drake un- 


der the command of Hawkins. We 
may say that in the lifetime of 
Francis Drake, and chiefly because 
of what this fighting sailor did, 
England took its place to command 
‘and rule the seas. The English 
commerce now went unhampered 
to India, to Africa, and to all ports 


The Fighting English Sea Dogs. 
combat with the Spanish. 


An English fighting ship closes for 


(From the “Sea Hawk.” 


Courtesy 


Warner Bros.) 


of the world. Trade developed 
rapidly. England finally became 


an empire with possessions in many 


parts of the world. 


The English Attempt to Colonize. 
One other English name deserves 
our attention before we close our 
story of English exploration. Up 
to the time of the defeat, of the 
great Spanish fleet, the English 
seemed to prefer to fight the Span- 


ish than to attempt to settle col? 


onies. The Spanish on the other 
hand had been making settlements 
since the first voyage of Columbus. 

In the court of Elizabeth was a 
nobleman who admired the exploits 
of Francis Drake. This man was 


Sir Walter Raleigh.  Raleigh's 3 
boats explored the eastern coast of 
the New World in 1585, which was 
before the defeat of the Spanish | 
Armada. Raleigh's companies also 

actually started two colonies on the _ 
shores of a land he called Virginia. | 
One group of colonists gave up the 
attempt and in despair sailed home 
in the boats of Drake who was 
returning from one of his raids 
against the Spanish.  Raleigh's 
other colony was lost. No trace 
was ever found of the settlers left 
on Virginia’s shores, but it was 


, there that the English were later to 
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settle and colonize. It was this 
same land that later became a part 
of our United States. 


WORKING WITH HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


1. Working with History and Geography. At the end of each chapter 
in this book there are a number of exercises. These various drills and 
games will help to make your study interesting and will also assist you 
in remembering important events and people. On many of these activ- 
ities you will need instructions so that you will be able to do the things 
that are suggested. On page 427 of this book you will find a chapter 
entitled “Working with History and Geography.” It is suggested that 
you read the beginning paragraphs of that chapter at this time. As you 
work on activities and drills throughout this book, you will occasionally 
be directed to that chapter. You will find that it will help you to fol- 
low those directions as you are preparing such things as picture maps, 
travel folders, time lines, ete. ; 


2. Outlines. Prepare an outline of the life of one of the explorers 
of this chapter. Outlines are very important in studying history, so 
you will find it worth while to learn how to make good outlines. On 
page 428 you will find complete directions for an outline on the life of 
Franeis Drake. Study that outline and then prepare one of your own 
on another explorer such as Vasco da Gama or John Cabot. 


3. Article. Find out what spices we use most commonly in our 
modern cooking. From what countries do these spices come? Why do 
we use them today? What methods of food preservation do we now have 
that are different from those of Europeans during the 15th century? 
Write an article that might be published in a magazine presenting your 
findings. * $ ^ 

4. Play. Prepare a short play in which you show Columbus present- 
ing his theories to the wise men at the court of Spain. Have Columbus 
explain why he believed the world to be round and that therefore by 
sailing west, one could reach the East. Be sure to have many inter- 
ruptions by the doubting “wise” men. 

5. Time Chart. Make a time chart showing what Columbus was 
doing during the different periods of his life. Your library will have in- 
formation in encyclopedias and other history books. 

6. Letter. Columbus’ son, Fernando, when thirteen years old, ac- 
companied his father on one of the voyages. Pretend that you are 
Fernando and write a letter to a friend in Spain telling him about your 
experiences. You will do this successfully if you try to think what the 
high lights of such a voyage might have been for you. 

7. News Commentators. Pretend that you are a “news commentator” 
reporting on the defeat of the iidem Armada. After getting additional 
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information from your library, try to describe a “play by play” account 
of what happened. > 


8. Floor Talk. Find out all you can about gonditions in Spain during 
the 15th eentury. Prepare a floor talk in which you explain to your 
class what effect these conditions had upon the period of exploration. 

9. Do the same for England. » 3 

10. Learning Geography with History. Geography has always had a 
very important influence on history. Storms at sea, desert trails, snow . 
bound passes, good soil for crops, veins of gold quartz, caravan trade 
routes—wky, history and geography are as close together as the circus 
and peanuta or bacon and eggs. X 

As you study the history story of each chapter, give attention to the- 
geography on which the events take place. Locate the places mentioned | 
on your map or globe. Be prepared to tell something of the towns and | 
countries of olden times and how they appear today. The occupations 
of the people “then and now” are also important. We suggest that you | 
get off to a good start by giving some attention to the geography of this” 
chapter: Mediterranean Sea, Cathay (China), Turkey, Arabia, Spain, 
West and East Indies, Central and South America, Newfoundland, ete. 


ll. Map. Make a map showing the trade routes of the Middle Ages: 
the overland route from the Black Sea over deserts and mountains to 
China; the route through Alexandria, Egypt through the Red Sea to 
China; the route which led from Damascus across the desert to Bag- 
dad, and from there by sea to India and China. Superimpose this map 
upon a modern map showing the countries of Europe, Africa, and Asia 
as they are today. You are going to make and study maps throughow! 
your history work. It would be a good plan to take time now to study 
the information about maps that you will find on page 432. ! 


A List for Oral Reports, Review Quizzes, and Vocabulary Drills. 
See page 447 for suggestions on quizzes and drills. 


Marco Polo Henry VIII navigators 
Prince Henry the John Hawkins caravel 
Navigator Sir Francis Drake galleon 
Christopher Columbus Queen Elizabeth mutiny 
Ferdinand and Philip of Spain Sea Dogs 
Isabella ` Sir Walter Raleigh Spanish Armada 
John Cabot exploration privateers 


Vasco da Gama maneuver 
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Freedom s Frontier Js Explored by 
~  Mlany Nations 


The French Were Slow to Start. 
It is surprising that the French 
waited even longer than the Eng- 
lish to get a share of the rich New 
World. France was a powerful 
country with a population larger 
than either Spain or England. But 
for a number of years France was 
involved in European wars, and 
many of her statesmen were op- 
posed to wasting time and money 
on faraway colonies. 

For more than a century after 
Columbus’ memorable first voyage, 
the French, with one exception, 
simply watehed the explorations of 
other countries. The one excep- 
tion was a hardy navigator from a 
section of the west coast of France 
called Brittany. This capable sea- 
man was named Jacques Cartier. 
He was described as a corsair, which 
meant that he roamed around at- 
tacking the enemies of France 
when he thought he had a chance 
of capturing a ship. No doubt 
Cartier had also sailed westward 
toward the Newfoundland banks 
on fishing expeditions. Many of 
the Breton and Norman fishermen 
of France had done this ever since 
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“year. 


Cabot’s discovery of the seas of 
fish in these northern «waters. 

In 1534, and again in 1535, the 
French sent Cartier westward to 
see what he could discover for his 
country, be it land, or gold, or a 
northern passage to India. Car- 
tier’s second trip is really impor- 
tant to our story, for the daring 
Frenchman sailed three little boats 
through a terrific Atlantic storm 
and into the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence River. Up the stream he 
sailed until he was convinced that 
it was a river and not a water pas- 
gage that might lead to the Pacific. 
He went on farther upstream until 
he reached an Indian village. The 
Canadian city of Quebec was later 
built on this spot. 

A severe northern winter caught 
Cartier and his men in the St. Law- 
rence. Sickness broke out and be- 
fore the Indians could teach Cartier 
to boil the bark of the spruce tree 
to cure scurvy, a fourth of the party 
had died. Undaunted, the tough 
seaman returned the following 
Again an effort to start a 
settlement failed. Cartier had dis- 
covered and named a great river, 
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the St. Lawrence, but he felt that 
he had failed for France. He had 
no way of knowing that his dis- 
coveries had opened the way for 
another great Frenchman who fol- 
lowed over a half century later and 
really settled this great northland 
for France. ; 


FRENCHMEN FIND FURS 
AND FAME 


The French Find a Great Leader 


— for the New World. The French- 


man who sailed after Cartier was 
Samuel Champlain, and he was in- 
deed a great man. Champlain had 
his first view of this New World in 
1603, and he followed Cartier’s 
route up the St. Lawrence. Notice 
on the time chart on page 33 that 
over one hundred years had gone 
by since the first voyage of Colum- 
bus. Champlain found the coun- 
try of the St. Lawrence just as the 
first Frenchman, Cartier, had de- 
scribed it, “There is no place be it 
ever so little, but it hath some 
trees.” Exploring and settling 
these wooded lands was to be the 
work of Champlain, and when he 
died, his country was established 
in America for a century. 

On his first three trips to New 
France Champlain had little more 
success than Cartier. The first 
voyage brought a few furs for the 
fancy costumes of the French’ 
court. The exploring party was 
nearly wiped out on the second 


trip as winter found them snowed E 
in. Typhus took a deadly toll of 
Frenchmen. A third adventure 
was undertaken, but the company 
in France which was ‘supporting 
Champlain failed, Those were 
rather poor results for three years - 
of suffering and labor. :* 
Samuel Champlain had a good 
supply of the same kind of per-- 
sistence that enabled Columbus to." 
keep trying. The Father of New a 
France, as Champlain is often 4 
called, was back in the valley of the 
St. Lawrence by 1608. He decided ' i 
that this New World colony was 
going to be his life’s work. To cele- @ 
brate that decision, this explorer - 
started a French settlement where 
Cartier had found his first Indian ^ 
village of Stadacona. Champlain’s | S 
men fell to work with axes and soon 
wooden buildings appeared sur- - 
rounded by à wooden wall as pro- 7 
tection from attacks. The tiny set- 
tlement bordered the river, but- 
behind the houses rose cliffs that 
supported a high plateau overlook- l 
ing the St. Lawrence. Champlain 
was starting the city of Quebec, 
the first permanent settlement in - 
New France. 5) 
The first rude buildings of Que- 
bec were built in 1608, and again - 
the Frenchmen faced a winter of | 
suffering and death. Seurvy once 
more found its way into the snow- 
bound ranks, and when spring lib- ' 
erated the settlers, only eight of 
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- French Explorers. Trappers and priests exptored the heart of the 
New World. 


Champlain’s party of twenty-eight 
were alive. The horror of such a 
winter is difficult for us to imagine, 
and when it was over, we should 
` rather expect that the few survi- 
vors would be on their way to their 
homes in France—never to return. 


* Champlain Starts Exploring West- 
ward. When spring came, how- 
ever, we find Champlain headed, 
not for France, but in the other di- 
rection. He was going to find 
China—or at least a way to the 
Orient. Now Champlain needed 
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the friendship of the Indians who 
lived in the lands to the west. 
They must furnish him guides and 
information about trails if he were 
to explore for a western passage. 
Equally important, they must be 
friendly and not attack his party 
of Frenchmen. Champlain and his 
eight men went west to meet the 
important »chiefs of the Hurons 
and the Algonquins. 

On up the St. Lawrence he found 
the lodges of these Indians clus- 
tered in the forest. A great con- 
ferenee was held. First Champlain 
impressed the warriors with explo- 
sions of his guns and the hardness 
of his steel armor. Then the In- 
dians did their best to show off by 
staging a war dance with paint and 
drums. The Indians shrieked, 
whooped, danced, and pounded 
drums far into the night. This 
might well have been the first timo 
that white men had witnessed a 
war dance, a scene so familiar in 
our country’s early story. 

This first conference was success- 
ful from one viewpoint. Cham- 
plain made friends with these two 
important northern tribes, The 
conference was not so successful in 
another regard, These two tribos 
convinced Champlain that in order 
to explore to the west, he should 
join them in a raid against their 
common enemy to the south,’ 
Champlain agreed, not realizing 
that he was starting a fight with 
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the most powerful and warlike trib 
of the forést Indians, the Iroquoi 

The expedition set out wit 
Hurons, Algonquins, and the fey 
Frenchmen. There was some mi 
understanding, after which so n 
of the Indians returned to thei 
homes. Then, too, Champlain sen 
some of the white men back, leav 
ing only five Frenchmen in the wa 
party. After days of paddling 
through the streams and portagi g 
around rapids, the expedition came 
out upon the great lake that bears 
the name of the explorer. Thé 
party continued along the shore of 
Lake Champlain, taking surpris- 
ingly little precaution to have 
guards at night. Their medicine 
men had consulted Indian magit 
and were reassured no one was 
near. Then, since they were natuz 
rally lazy, everyone went to sleep: 


A Short Fight Long Remembered. 
One evening a large party of Iro- 
quois was discovered on the lake. 
These Indians quickly beached 
their canoes, while the allies 0 
Champlain remained on the lake 
lashing their canoes  togethe . 
Both then awaited the dawn for 
the fight, but each group remained 
awake shrieking war cries and hurl- 
ing threats at each other across the 
waters of the lake. 

The Iroquois were the fiercest of 
fighters, but when the two forces 
faced each other the next morning 1 


New Orleans—Old French Quarter. 


bildo, was constructed in 1795, 


for the encounter, these warriors 
from what is now New York State 
received a shock that even the 
bravest Iroquois could not with- 
stand, As the Hurons and Algon- 
quins approached, the ranks of the 
northern Indians opened, and out 
stepped a figure such as no Iro- 
quois had ever beheld. This 
strange sight was Champlain wear- 
ing steel helmet and plume, metal 
breastplate and sword. Pointing 
from his shoulder was a long stick 
that made a loud noise and some- 
how by magic Iroquois fell down 
mortally wounded. 

Champlain later wrote, “When I 
saw them getting ready to shoot 


This building, called the Ca- 

It shows the influence in the 

New World of the French who founded New Orleans in 1718 
(Ewing Galloway) 


their arrows at us, I leveled my 
arquebus, which I had loaded with 
four balls, and aimed straight at 
one of the three chiefs. The shot 
brought down two and wounded 
another.” Then, for one of the few 
times in the history of this great 
tribe of warriors, the Iroquois fled 
into the forest. The Hurons and 
Algonquins, who were really in- 
ferior warriors, were delighted with 
this victory. Champlain and the 
French were satisfied that their 
allies now could aid the French in 
explorations without the fear of 
faids from their enemies 

The French were later to learn 
that this day had earned for them 
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the hatred of a powerful tribe. 
This fight was one of the few mis- 
takes of Champlain’s remarkable 
life. Forty years later the Iroquois 
nearly annihilated the Hurons and 
even threatened the existence of 
the French settlement at Quebec. 


The Success of Champlain. The 
next few yéars were spent in build- 
ing the settlement of Quebec and 
exploring the forests to the west 
of the settlement. French priests 
were sent out to the villages of the 
Hurons and Algonquins. Five 
years after the first encounter with 
the Iroquois, the French under 
Champlain again attacked the war- 
riors from the south. This time 
Champlain crossed Lake Ontario, 
and marched right into the Iro- 
quois country and set upon one of 
the latter's fortified villages. This 
time the encounter was not so suc- 
cessful, and when the battle ended, 
the Hurons were carrying Cham- 
plain north with an Iroquois arrow 
in his knee. 

For the next twenty years Cham- 
plain worked tirelessly in the in- 
terest of the French colony. The 
task was at no time an easy one. 
The colony was ruled from tie 
court of France by men who had 
no knowledge of the problems of 
this forest wilderness. However, 
Champlain kept faithfully to his 
task with great courage. He was a 
religious man, and he gave much 


aid to the priests who worked in 
the native villages and who als 
did much of the French exploring 

Champlain also gave aid and en 
couragement to the fur trapper 
who began to set up outposts in th 
wilderness around the St. Law 
rence River and the Great Lakes 
He wrote carefully, though nevel 
boastfully, of his achievements 8 
that we now know much of the his 
tory of those early days. Cham 
plain died in 1635, a full century 
after Cartier first sailed into tht 
St. Lawrence. The Father of Nev 
France was in every sense a great 
man. His name should not be fori 
gotten in the story of our Weste 
World. 


‘Other French Leaders Explore the 
Mississippi. We shall read from] 
time to time in other books of other 
Frenchmen who helped to estab 
lish the colony of New France i 
The adventures and hardships of 
Father Marquette. and of Louis 
Joliet, a trapper, would interest 
you. Joliet had hunted in the 
western forests and had learned 
from his Indian friends of a river 
to the west larger than the St. 
Lawrence. Perhaps here was the 
passage to the Pacific that had. 
stirred the imagination of Cabot, 
Cartier, and other early explorers. 

The priest and the trapper with 
Indian guides set their faces west- - 
ward. By water and by portage, - 


Quebec, First French New World Settlement. This photograp 
Chateau Frontenac in the background. Much French influence 


is evident today in the city founded by Champlain in 1608. 


(Courtesy Provincial Tourist Bureau) 
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the two Frenchmen finally reached 
the great river. The northern part 
of the Mississippi was thus discov- 
ered in 1673. The two continued 
down the river until they became 
convinced they were headed for the 
territory of the Spanish and not for 
China. Fearing capture, they re- 
luctantly turned back. 

The discovery of these two men 
was not forgotten. A short time 
later another great French ex- 
plorer, Robert La Salle, went over 
much of the same route and con- 
tinued on to the mouth of the great 
Mississippi. By the efforts of ex- 
plorer, priest, and trapper the area 
of what is now Canada and the 
Mississippi Valley became the 
greatest fur center of the world. 
We look over our map today and 
find many names left by these early 
heroes. Such names remind us 
that in much of the area of North 
America it was a few brave and de- 
termined Frenchmen who pointed 
the way. 


THERE WERE MANY EX- 
PLORERS FROM MANY 
COUNTRIES ° 


There were many great explorers 
about whom we might read arid 
study more. In this book, how- 
ever, we have taken only one lead- 
ing example from each of the prin- 
cipal exploring countries. Colum- 
bus was selected because he led 
the way for all explorers and started 


Spain ahead in the race for new 
lands. Drake was chosen as the 
most daring of the English sea 
fighters. Champlain represented 
France because he not ‘only was a 
brave explorer but:he also started 
permanent colonies in the New 
World. 

It might be well to read more in 
other books of Da Gama, the Portu- 
guese, for you recall he was the first 


to find what all were after—a wa- 


ter route to the Spice Islands. We 
only mentioned that explorer. 
Much more could have been said 
about others, such as Cartier, Haw- 
kins, La Salle, and Cabot. 

Many Explorers Sailed under the 
Spanish Flag. The list of Spanish 


explorers contains many adventur- * 


ous names, for that country leads 
all others in the first half century 
of exploration. These-men carried 
the flag of Spain to the West In- 
dies, Mexico, Peru, Florida, and 
many parts of South America. 
Perhaps you know of these explor- 
ers from stories in lower grades. 
If not, a few names will be men- 
tioned, and you may have oppor- 
tunity to read more about them in 
other books. 

You should know something of 
Amerigo Vespucci, an Italian who 
sailed under the Spanish flag. It 
isn’t possible for us to know much 
about Vespucci because not very 
much is known about this explorer. 


Statue of Francisco Pizarro. 
This adventurous explorer 
founded the city of Lima, 
Peru in 1535. The statue 
stands in front of the Lima 
Cathedral. (Courtesy 
C.L.A.A.) 


He sailed for the lands Columbus 
had discovered and was probably 
searching for pearls. . We know, 
too, that he landed on the coast of 
South America. The important 
thing about Amerigo is that when 
he returned he described the land 
he had seen as the “Mundus 
Novus,” which is the Latin name 
for “New World.” Columbus kept 
insisting on the other hand that he 
had reached the Old World of Asia. 
Vespucci, however, claimed that 
this land was a New World, and he 
was correct. Vespucci also was 
fortunate in having his writing 


published in Latin by a college in 
Spain that was interested in geog- 
raphy. These map makers gave 
the first name of the explorer, 
Amerigo, to this new land. It was 
thus that the name of a little known 
and rather unimportant explorer 
was given to our land of liberty. 
On came more Spanish explor- 
ers! Shortly after Vespucci’s voy- 
age, another man named Balboa 
stood on a mountain in Panama 
and beheld a vast ocean that was to 
be called Pacific. Not nearly so 
pacific and peaceful were two men 
who followed, named Cortez and 
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Pizarro. Cortez conquered the Az- 
tec Indians of Mexico, and Pizarro 
fought the Incas of Peru. Spain 
found and took much gold in Peru, 
but ruled the Incas with bloodshed 
and cruelty. 

You have probably already 
studied about Hernando Cortez 
whom the Aztecs called the Fair 
God. Cortez, like Pizarro, fought 
with the fatives. Many people 
consider Cortez a very important 
explorer. The conquests of Cortez 
gave Spain control over Mexico. 
By the side of warriors such as 
Cortez went the Spanish priests 
who built missions and started 
schools for the natives. Settle- 
ments were begun almost a century 
before the English managed to be- 


gin their first successful colony in. 


the New World. The Spanish 
pushed up through Mexico and es- 
tablished a mission at Santa Fe 
about the same time that James- 
town and Quebee were founded. 

In many respects the voyage of 
the Portuguese Magellan, who 
sailed under the Spanish flag, was 
the most remarkable sea journey 
of all history. This man thought 
that the only real way to prove 
that the earth was round was to 
sail around the world, and that was 
exactly what Magellan did. He 
started in 1519 with five boats that 
were poor sailing craft even for 
those days. The members of 
Magellan's erews were an un- 


worthy lot who were kept from 
mutiny ónly by the strong will of 
their leader. 

Magellan's men probably had 
more hardships and perils to cause 
them to mutiny tkan the sailors of 
any other voyage of exploration. 
Magellan was the first explorer to 
sail around South America. The 
small fleet sailed for thirty-eight 
days through the difficult Strait 
that now bears Magellan’s name. 
Nearly a hundred days of hunger 
and starvation were spent in cross- 
ing the Pacific Ocean which was so 
named by Magellan because it was 
peaceful compared to the storms of 
the Strait. 

Magellan discovered the Philip- 
pines only to be killed there by na- 
tives. One of the five boats that 
started this remarkable three-year 
journey to circle the globe reached 
Spain. The other boats had been 
wrecked or lost. However, men 
had actually gone around the globe. 
Map makers were finally begin- 
ning to know the continents and 
oceans of the world. 

Perhaps most important for the 
story of our own country were the 
Spaniards, De Soto and Coronado. 
These men actually led exploring 
parties into the land that is now 
the United States. De Soto dis- 
covered the Mississippi, and Coro- 
nado led men up from Mexico into 
the territory that was to become 
our southwestern states. 


Henry Hudson, 


anchored in the mouth of the Hudson River 


Navigator. The Half Moon of Henry Hudson 


on his first westward 


voyage. (Hudson Historical Bureau) 


Other Countries Helped Settle the 
New World. The entire story of 
exploration does not end when we 
have read of the Spanish, the Eng- 
lish, and the French. Do not for- 
get the important work done by 
the Portuguese under Prince Henry 
the Navigator which resulted in the 
voyage of Da Gama. We should 
also keep in mind that today Por- 
tuguese is spoken in the great 
South American country of Brazil. 
It was Portugal that first explored 
and colonized the lands of the 
Amazon. 

Yet another people of Europe 
left their names and traditions in a 
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section of our own country. The 
Dutch of Holland were a trading 
people, and of course had to join 
the search for a western passage to 
China through northern waters. 
Their explorer, Henry Hudson, dis- 
covered the river which bears his 
name. Soon the Dutch were set- 
tling around the present site of 
New York, and to this day we find 
names and descendants in this re- 
gion that tell of their early settle- 
ments. Hudson also gave his name 
to the great bay to the north which 
he discovered on a later voyage. 
Here a mutinous crew set the ex- 
plorer adrift to meet his death. 
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The New World after the First Great Voyages of Exploration. Notice 

that the French claim the central part of North America, and the 

English and Dutch claim parts of the eastern seacoast. The 

Portuguese are started in Brazil. You will notice that most of the 
4 New World is claimed by Spain. 
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A Century of Exploration. As we 
read the story of explordtion, we 
see that the date of 1492 was really 
one of the great years of all history. 
It is true that geographers and 
scholars studie® maps before the 
discoveries of Columbus. But as 
we study these maps we see that 
all but a little portion of Europe is 
covered with drawings of monsters 
to show how ignorant people were 
about the lands of the earth. We 
also know that during these «years, 
Marco Polo's adventurous journey 
brought spices and silks from the 
East. Then interest began to de- 
velop in faraway lands. Knowl- 
edge of the world was so limited 
and sailing vessels so crude, that 
two centuries passed after Marco 
Polo before Columbus finally 
struck out and opened the lands of 
a New World. 

The explofation of the globe in- 
creased rapidly after the sailor of 
Genoa returned with his amazing 
story to the court of Spain. You 
can see by the time line on page 33 
that Cabot and Da Gama followed 
immediately after Columbus. Note 
also that these three important 
voyages happened just before the 
year 1500. Notice, too, that the 
century after 1500 was filled with 
the names of famous explorers. 

You will observe on the time line 
of explorers that the names of the 
first half of the century of explora- 
tion were Spanish. Then about the 


middle of the century the Spanish 
names cease and English names be- 
gin to appear. We already know 
that the reason for this change was 
the sea raiding of Francis Drake, 
and the defeat of the Spanish Ar- 
mada. It is true that the Spanish 
continued to hold the lands of New 
Spain, and did so for three hundred 
years. From Drake’s time on, the 
Spanish were confined fo the lands 
around the*Caribbean Sea and in 
South America. 

We have read already that Drake 
was arover and a fighter, but he cer- 
tainly was not a colonizer. There 
was little that this brave English- 
man did aside from crippling the 
Spanish sea power. The control of 
the seas was an important thing. 
Such control prevented the Spanish 
from coming up the coast beyond 
Florida. Thus the land of our own 
Hastern states was held from 
Spanish occupation until the Eng- 
lish were ready to settle Jamestown 
and Plymouth and establish other 
early colonies. 

Again you see from the time line 
that the French were as slow as the 
English in getting started in the 
New World. Only two French 
names appear in the entire century 
of exploration. Verrazano sailed ' 
in 1524 and Cartier explored in 
1535. Then the French gave up 
the idea of spending money on the 
distant wilderness until Champlain 
appeared on the scene. By the 
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time the French had explored the 
Mississippi Valley, most of the 
English colonies had already been 
established. 

We can properly call the years 
from 1500 to 1600 the century of 
exploration. Just before the cen- 
tury started, the New World was 
found; just after it ended, settle- 
ments and homes were started in 
the new lahds. When people start 
to build homes as they did at 
Jamestown in 1607, and at Quebec 
in 1608, we think that the days of 
exploration are over and that colo- 
nization has begun. We shall read 
the story of the colonization of the 
New World in our next chapters. 


We End Our Story of Explora- 
tion. Lands have been discovered 
and ocean routes have been 
mapped. Brave and adventurous 
people from the countries of Eu- 
rope were now ready to sail to the 
New World to establish their homes 
and to start the first chapter of our 
own story. Before we begin that 
story of our first pioneers, we shall 
give one final thought to the men 
called explorers. 

We sometimes read of adventure 
and hardships with little thought 
of what the words really mean. It 
is hardly possible for us to i imagine 
the situation that explorers faced. 
Behind them lay centuries of su- 
perstitious fears about the dangers 
of unknown seas. Even when 


these fears were conquered, 
sailors set out with only crude 
navigatjng instruments, and little 
or nothing in the way of charted 
maps. Perhaps only a modern 
navigator, who hag sailed the Strait 
of Magellan with both modern 
charts and modern instruments, 
can imagine the dangers that Ma- 
gellan and Drake faced with little 
else but rugged strength, stout 
hearts, and small, crude boats. 

Both small and crude the boats 
were indeed! Columbus’ best sail- 
ing boat, the Nina, was but seventy 
feet long. One of the three boats 
that Cartier sailed through a se- 
vere Atlantic storm was only forty- 
eight feet long. This, if you can 
imagine such a thing, was probably 
only about fifteen feet longer than 
the classroom you are now in. 
Sleeping quarters were cramped. 
Long voyages of moriths’ duration 
found food supplies exhausted or 
spoiled, and many deaths resulted 
from stomach disorders. Yet again 
and again these rugged navigators 
set out in these tiny boats to sail 
the unknown seas. 

It was thus with a spirit of great 
courage that the way to the New 
World was revealed by the early 
explorers—courageous Christopher 
Columbus, dashing Sir Francis 
Drake, Cabot, Magellan, Da Gama. 
We remember their names, for it 
was they who took the first steps 
in. finding Freedom’s Frontier. 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS AND 
MEN OF THE DAYS OF EX- 


1492 


1497 


1498 


1501 


PLORATION 


Columbus ` showed , the 
way. 

Cabót found North Amer- 
ica and figh. 


Da Gama found India— 
and pepper. 


Amerigo Vespucci gave 
name to New World. 


Ponce de Leon found 
Florida. 

Balboa discovered the 
Pacifie Ocean. 

Magellan started round 
the world. 

Cortez began the con- 
quest of Mexico. 
Verrazano explored east 
coast. 

Pizarro conquered Peru 
and found riches. 

Cartier sailed the St. 
Lawrence. . 


1539-41 De Soto explored 


1565 


1567 


Southeast and discovered 
the Mississippi. 
Coronado led an expedi- 
tion through Texas. 

The Spanish started St. 
Augustine. 


Hawkins and Drake 
started fighting Spain. 


1585-86 Raleigh attempted col- 


1607 


1608 
1609 


onies and failed. 
Jamestown founded by 
English. 

Quebec begun by French. 


Santa Fe started by the 
Spanish. 


WORKING WITH HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


1, Picture Map. Make a picture map of some of the voyages or jour- 
neys of exploration. You will find many helpful suggestions about mak- 
ing picture maps on page 429. 

2. Drawing. Make drawings to scale showing boats used during 
period of exploration compared with modern liners of today. You might 
include on your drawings the time it took to cross the Atlantic then and 
now. 


3. OrabReport. Suppose modern canals had been built in the days 
‘of the explorers. What different routes would then have been used by 
Drake, Da Gama, and Magellan? See if you can find out how many 
miles would have been’saved in each case. You might include in your 
-class report the name of each canal, the name of the country which built 
it, the date of completion, and the present importance of these canals. 


4. Arithmetic Problem. Compare a league and a land mile. How 
many miles did Columbus go when he covered 59 leagues? 


5. Chart. Make a chart of exploration using the following pattern: 


EXPLORER NATIONALITY EXPLORED FOR DATE ACCOMPLISHMENT 
Columbus Italian Spain 1492 Discovered New World 


6. Map. Make a map of the New World. By means of different 
colors show areas explored by the English, French, and Spanish. In- 
clude the Dutch and Portuguese éf you wish. 


_ 7. Exploration Today. Make a study of modern explorers in the Arc- 
tie, Antaretie, Africa, South America, and Oceania. Find out all you 
can about their motives, equipment, means of transportation, adven- 
tures, hardships, and the results accomplished. Compare wherever pos- 
sible with early explorers. Present your findings to the class. 


8. Article. Prepare a magazine article on material you have gathered 
about sailing conditions on early boats (15th century). Inelude such 
details as food, sleeping quarters, treatment of sailors, etc. 


9. Article. Write a newspaper article compari d 
the world of Drake and Magellan. : onem 


10. Storytelling. Imagine that you were a soldier who accompanied 

you on his conquest of Mexico. Tell your adventures to ew ‘ 

ou will need to get additional information from other histories or 

encyclopedias about the adventurous march of Cortez and his final con- 
quest of the Aztecs in Mexico City. 
34 
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1l. Poetry. Have a committee make a collection of poems about the 
early explorers. After members of the committee have read the poems 
aloud, let the class members select their favorite by a vote. Ask your 
teacher to help you prepare this poem to present in choral reading to an- 
other class*or for an assembly program. 


12. Interesting Books, Work with a committee to make a list of books 
with a background of exploration. These lists may be left with your 
teacher for other classes or presented to the library. Write a brief review 
of each book. For example: Spice and the Devil's Cave by A. D. Hewes 
is an exciting adventure story of the search for an all-water foute to the 
Spice Islands. In the pages of this book such famous explerers as Ma- 
gellan and Da Gama become real people. One of the most thrilling pe- 
riods of history comes to life, 


13. List of Explorers. Make a complete list, of all explorers who left 
their names in our geography or any phase of our modern life. Don't 
forget advertisements. 


14. Geography and History. Don't forget the importance of geography 
to our history story. You might locate and study places mentioned in 
this book such as: the St. Lawrence River, Montreal, Quebec, Lake 
Champlain, Lake Ontario, Florida, Santa Fe, Philippines, ete. Prepare 
a written or oral report on how geography was important to the French 
explorers. 


15. Historical Advertisements, Many advertisements in magazines 
show scenes from adventures of the explorers. Begin collecting these. 
You might also collect interesting clippings from newspapers or maga- 
zines that refer to the explorers. 


16. Challenge. In several groups of activities there will be a “chal- 
lenge.” To challenge means to question. These activities are designed 
for the pupil who questions and seeks a difficult assignment that will 
test his powers of research and organization. *To carry out these assign- 
ments successfully, a pupil will need to consult encyclopedias and other 
reference books in the library. Often bis research will lead him to maga- 
zines, newspapers, radio programs, and personal interviews. The chal- 
lenge is only for the intellectually courageous. Don’t say we didn’t warn 
u! Here’s the first challenge: England began to “rule the waves” and 
establish colonies which laid the fqundations of the British Empire. 
Discover how each part of the empire was explored and colonized. 
Present your findings to the class by means of a floor talk. Be sure to 
have a map of the world to point to as you talk. 
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Superior students who are not daunted by hard work, should look for 
Challenge Activities in the chapters that follow. 


17. Stamp Collections. Many stamps have scenes of historical events. 
Such stamps are called “commemorative stamps” by collectors. Have 
some stamp collector of your class make a display of special stamps com- 
memorating the explorers. There might be someone who'has some of the 
very valuable Columbus stamps or the less expensive ones showing Hud- 
son, Balboa, or the Norsemen. Have your stamp collectors tell the class 


_ interesting facts about the events shown on their stamps. 


» 

18. Current Events. Reports and discussions on current events can be 
an interestihg way to study history that is happening today. You can 
find some good suggestlons on page 430 that will help you make your 
current events one of the best parts of your history study. 


A List for Oral Reports, Review Quizzes, and Vocabulary Drills. 


Jaeques Cartier Vasco de Balboa Aztecs 

Samuel Champlain Hernando Cortez Hernando De Soto 
Giovanni Verrazano Francisco Pizarro Francisco Coronado 
Iroquois Incas Henry Hudson 
Father Marquette Hurons corsair 

Louis Joliet Algonquins typhus 

Robert La Salle Ferdinand de Magellan scurvy 

Amerigo Vespucci portaging 


Unit wo 


e 
Colonial Simes in America 


Chapter 3. The Hardships and Courage of Jamestown 
Chapter 4. Land of the Pilgrims’ Bride : 
Chapter 5. From Penif's Woods to Serra’s Missions 
Chapter 6. The Work and Play of Colonial Youth 
Chapter 7. Ideals of Liberty Develop in Colonial Times 


For many years the brave explorers sailed their small boats over the 
oceans of the world. They searched with undaunted courage for new 
lands of spices and gold. And the merchants and rulers of the Old 
World watched for the return of caravels and gálleons to see what 
riches had been found. 3 

Then the*people of western Europe gradually began to think of the 
New World as a place to build homes. The men with this new idea 
were as brave as the explorers before them. But a great change had 
taken place. Women, too, stood on the creaking decks and gazed west- 
ward to the dim outline of the New World ahead. Some held babies in | 
their arms. Men and women were searching for another kind of riches 
— something that could not be brought back in the hold of a ship. They 
wanted homes, and that was what they found in America. These 
people were to be called colonists because they were to be governed by 
the rulers of European countries. 

This unit is a story of colonial times in America. For over a century 
and a half these colonists worked hard until they had earned the right 
E completely free. It was such men and women who began to settle 
the land of our frontier. They did more, however, than open up new 
areas of territory. They also founded a new nation of liberty. They 
finally discovered the richest prize of all in Freedom's Frontier. 


Colonial churches and meeting houses are seen today 
throughout the land where our forefathers once lived. These 
buildings are evidence of the religious freedom which was 
a very important ideal developed in colonial times. 
(Gove's Studio) 
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She Hardships and Courage of 


The city of Washington is the 
heart of our great country. Many 
Americans have visited our coun- 
try’s capital, and all of us should 
plan this journey some day. Im- 
agine that you are beholding the 
landmarks of history in that city 
for the first time. On the east 
bank of the Potomac we see the 
Lincoln Memorial in solitary gran- 
deur. Over there the massive dome 
of the Capitol Building is standing 
well above the city’s roofs. High 
above all a great shaft of marble 
rises over five hundred feet as a 
symbol forever of the great man 
who guided our little country in its 
first, difficult days. It is for him 
we have named our capital city 
Washington. 

The memorials to Washington 
and Lincoln remind us that we are 
standing on the ground where 
much of our country’s history has 
taken place. We remember the 
stories of great Americans, and 
such names as Adams, Jefferson, 
and Webster come to our minds. 
We realize that we are standing 
where those men stood, and where 
they worked to build our country. 
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Jamestown 


With this realization there comes 
to each of us a feeling of special 
pride that the county of these 
great men is our country, too. 
Each one is thinking, “This, too, is 
my country. I am an American." 
'Those of us who remember our 
history stories might think of the 
days before Washington and Jef- 
ferson. Our imagination could 
carry us far back in memory as we 
turn and look down the Potomac. 
We close our eyes and everything 
fades away as we think back more 
than three hundred years. The 
¢ity of Washington has vanished, 
and nothing but forests line the 
edge of the river. No steamer plies 
the Potomac—nothing is visible 
but a large rowboat called a pin- 
nace equipped with a small sail. 
A party of men has come up the 
. aii) € H 
river in search of either gold or a 
passage to the Pacific, but they are 
discouraged and are ready to turn 
back. One of the men in the small 
party is named Captain John 
Smith. This group of men is out 
exploring from a tiny settlement & 
little over a hundred miles to the 
south which they and others had 
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just settled. In honor of their 
King, James of England, they had 
called their settlement Jamestown. 


The Story of Our Country Begins 
with Jamestown. We must go back 
and read of Jamestown, for it is the 
real beginning of our history. Look 
again at the time line on page 33. 
You will fihd Jamestown just after 
the line marked 1607. Now if you 
will search through the names be- 
fore that time you will find largely 
names of men and not of places. 
That means that for over a hun- 
dred years men had been exploring 
and traveling, but few had stopped 
to build homes and start cities. 
The exceptions to this general rule 
were the Spanish, who had started 
many towns to the south. It is at 
Jamestown that our country’s story 
really started, with the first perma- 
nent English settlement on the soil 
of what is now our own United 
States. 

You will remember in our story 
of the English Sea Dogs that Ra- 
leigh had attempted to start two 
colonies in the region of Chesa- 
peake Bay. You recall, however, 
that disaster followed each at- 
tempt and that little resulted ex- 
cept the naming of the land Vir- 
ginia. However, the English could 
not forget that the Spanish had 
taken great riches out of the New 
World. Since the Spanish sea 
power was now broken there 


seemed many reasons why the 
English should try again to estab- 
lish colgnies here. Soon a com- 
pany of knights, merchants, and 
adventurers was organized for the 
purpose of sending “a colony of 
sundry of our people into that 
part of America commonly called 
Virginia.” 

We find in 1607, about a century 
after the death of Columbus, three 
English ships anchored in a broad 
river in Virginia which was named 
the James. The next day the ships 
sailed farther up the river through 
a country of streams and woods 
that were so beautiful that one of 
the party wrote that the men 
“were almost ravished at the sight 
thereof.” These same men were 
soon to be ravished, but by hard- 
ships and death and not by the 
beauty of the scenery of Virginia. 
Captain Christopher Newport, who 
was in charge of the boats, found a 
place up the James River where his 
vessels could conveniently be tied 
to the banks. The men stepped 
ashore on the site of Jamestown, 
and the story of America was 
started. 


Our History Starts with Hard- 
ships and with Death. We have 
read already of the hardships en- 
dured by the explorers during their 
long ocean voyages, or when they 
had attempted to spend a winter 
in the New World as had the party 


The Stockade at Jamestown. This scene from-a motion picture shows 


the first permanent English colony in the New World. (From 
“Jamestown” The Chronicles of America Photoplays. Copyright. 


of the Frenchman, Cartier. Con- 
ditions were little better at the 
time of the founding of Jamestown. 
The ships had a long voyage from 
England and sixteen of the original 
party of 120 colonizers died before 
the voyage was over. There was 
also trouble among the men who 
were to be the leaders of the col- 
ony. The people in London, who 
controlled this enterprise, had se- 
lected a council to run the affairs 
of the new colony. But the names 
of the men selected were sealed and 
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no one knew who would be the 
leader until the expedition reached 
the New World. Without definite 
leadership; arguments arose on 
board the ships, and one of the 
men, John Smith, was put in irons 
when another accused him of plan- 
ning a conspiracy. 

Our first English colony was 
therefore started with difficulties, 
quarreling of leaders, and many 
deaths on the voyage. It was also 
soon discovered that they had se- 
lected a very poor place to build a 


permanent colony. Nor were these 
all the difficulties that were encoun- 
tered. A large part of the men of 
the party were gentlemen. Today 
it doesn’t sound like a very serious 
problem to have a gentleman in a 
party. But in those days the word 
meant that the man was either one 
of the nobility or an adventurer df 
some sort. At least there was a 
great difference between a gentle- 
man and a craftsman or tradesman. 
These latter men worked with their 
hands, and a gentleman did not. 
These gentlemen were sogn to find 
out that men thrown onto their 
own resources in a wilderness either 
worked—or they died. 

Still another problem existed to 
make difficult the first days of Vir- 
ginia. The men of the settlement 
were banded together to work for 
the company. Supplies were passed 
out equally to each one whether he 


* Part of the First Brick Church 


, at Jamestown. This is the 
front of the restored chureh 
where the first: representa- 
tive assembly of the New 
World met in 1619. (Cour- 
tesy Virginia Conservation 

Commission) 


worked or not. Anything that was 
produced was put into a common 
stock. It very shortly developed 
that many of the men lacked any 
personal interest in working for the 
company since no man had his own 
piece of land. 

Thus our country’s story began 
amid many obstacles Soon the 
men of Jamestown were in the 
middle of a hot, stifling summer. 
They were drinking the poor water 
of the James River. Captain New- 
port had selected a good place to 
tie boats, but a poor location for 
fresh water. Though they did not 
know the danger, these same men 
were bitten by the malaria mos- 
quitoes from near-by marshes. 
Deaths began to occur so fre- 
quently that we wonder today why 
the men left alive did not flee from 
the place of death they called 
Jamestown. Consider that the 
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little town was started by about 
one hundred men. That meant 
that each man probably knew per- 
sonally all the other settlers. Im- 
agine, as you read, the feeling of 
despair that must have existed as 
the following took place: 

“The sixth of August there died 
John Asbie. The ninth day died 
George Flowre of the swelling. 
The tenth day died William 
Bruster, gentleman, of a wound 
given by the savages. .. e The 
fourteenth day Jerome Alikock, 
Ancient, died of a wound, the same 
day Francis Mid-winter, Edward 
Moris, Corporall, died suddenly. 
The fifteenth day there died Ed- 
ward Browns and Stephen Gal- 
thrope. The sixteenth day—.” 

The dismal story of the first 
months goes on through August 
and September. Relief came with 
the cool days of winter—but by 
that time less than fifty men were 
alive in Jamestown. 


LEADERS OF OLD VIRGINIA 


Captain John Smith Comes to the 
Rescue. After the first few months 
of sickness, death, and despair, the 
few remaining colonists at James- 
town were so discouraged that con- 
fusion existed everywhere. Fortu- 
nately, one man in the group had 
a good deal of energy and common 
sense, and soon became recognized 
as a natural leader. You remem- 
ber, no doubt, about John Smith 


from your reading in lower grades. 
It is important to study what this 
bold leader did to save the James- 
town colony from disaster. 

Smith had led an adventurous 
life, even though he was still a 
very young man when we find him 
in trouble at Jamestown. His early 
days remind us somewhat of Fran- 
cis Drake, for the two Went to sea 
at the age when most» boys today 
are entering high school When 
difficulties arose at Jamestown, 
young Smith was able to fight, deal 
with the natives, or control the 
men of the party who were un- 
willing or unable to work. He did 
all of these things so well that he 
takes his place as one of the out- 
standing men of our early history. 

By November of the first year 
the men of Jamestown were des- 
perately in need of food. Too 
Much time had been spent in ex- 
ploring, quarreling, or idleness, and 
not enough in planting crops. The 
boats that had brought the party 
to the New World had sailed back 
to England, and the food left be- 
hind would plainly not hold out 
for any length of time. The In- 
dians seemed the answer to the 
problem, for these natives appeared 
to have a good supply of corn. 
How to get it was another matter. 
The Indians of the region had been 
‘friendly at times, but at other times 
suspicious of the little band of 
white men. Perhaps already these 


Captain John Smith of Jamestown. 
much to save the colony of Jamestown during its first perilous 
years. (Courtesy Virginia’State Chamber of Commerce) 


natives were wondering whether 
some day more white men would 
join the party and their tribes 
would be forced back into the wil- 
derness. We can see that to get 
sufficient supplies was not an easy 
job. The difficult task was given 
to Captain John Smith. n 


John Smith Becomes a Trader and 
an Explorer. It isn't necessary to, 
repeat the story of the adventure 
that befell John Smith when he 
took a small boat called a shallop 
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_ and started out after food. 


This adventurous explorer did 


You 
all remember the legend that he 
was captured by the Indian chief 
Powhatan who decided to dash out 
the brains of our exploring cap- 
tain. You also remember that the 
chief’s daughter Pocahontas was 
supposed to have pleaded for the 
life of the white man. History 
isn’t quite sure that this adventure 
took place, but it does make a good 
story. We do know, however; 
that Captain Smith returned to 
Jamestown with supplies and that 
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No Work No Eat. A good American custom began at Jamestown. 


the people were very grateful for 
being saved from starvation. 

It would be a mistake to think 
that all of the people of Jamestown 
were willirfg followers of Captain 
John Smith. In fact, some other 
members of the council were op- 
posed to him. You remember this 
same captain was put in irons on 
the first voyage from England be- 
cause of opposition of other leaders. 
When he returned from his ad- 
venture with Powhatan, another 
charge was made that Smith was 
responsible because men had been 
killed on the expedition. The ar- 
rival of boats from England saved 
Smith from a charge that if proved 
would have resulted in his death. 

Now that he was free from the 


opposition of other council mem- 
bers, Smith again went up the 
streams and into the forests of Vir- 
ginia. On one of these expeditions, 
*he led his men down the James and 
then up a large river to the north 
that we call the Potomac. Up this 
broad estuary these men sailed and 
rowed their small pinnace until the 
very site of our national capital 
was reached. Smith, however, be- 
held no giant capitol dome; no 
shaft of marble glittered high in 
the sun. 

This trip ended in discourage- 
ment, for the party was hoping to 
find an outlet that would lead them 

' to the western Pacific. Little did 
our explorer dream that three 
thousand miles of wilderness lay 
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beyond the Cumberland Gap, and 
that generations of frontiersmen 
would come before this new conti- 
nent was completely explored. 
Smith was looking for gold also. 
The company back in London was 
getting impatient with this little, 
New World settlement that seemed 
to be finding nothing but trouble 
with Indias and sickness. The 
party had returned with neither 
gold nor a route for a western pas- 
sage. Smith did bring back from 
these trips, however, enough infor- 
mation to make an accurate map. 
This map is a remarkable achieve- 
ment when we realize that he was 
charting an absolute wilderness. 
John Smith returned to James- 
town after his explorations and 
served for a time as the president 
of the council. The colony was 
growing now, but there were still 
problems to solve. Again food wag 
scarce and at one time our resource- 
ful captain even placed some 
Jamestown inhabitants as boarders 
with the Indians. Now again the 
colony received letters from home 
criticizing everyone, and partic- 
ularly Smith as the president, for 
not sending more wealth back to 
England. Smith, with some tem 
per, but also with a good deal of 
common sense, wrote an equally 
hot letter back to London. He told 


the directors of the company to 


send out some real workmen to the 
colony who could meet the prob- 


lems of the wilderness. By this 
time Smith had had enough of the 
original, gentlemen adventurers. 
At one time he had to threaten 
those individuals with éither work 
or starvation. L 


Smith wasn't enough of a poli- : 


tieian to hold the job of president 
of the colony long. Soon word was 
received from London that the en- 
tire company was reorganized and 
was to be called the Virginia Com- 
pany. » New names appeared as 
the proposed leaders and Smith 
could see that his day was over. 
At about this time he was severely 
burned by powder and returned 
to England for treatment. He 
never saw Jamestown again. As 
proof of the ability of this pioneer, 
we note that no sooner had he de- 
parted than the affairs of the 
colony again became confused. 
When the representatives of the 
hew company arrived, the colonists 
were again undergoing terrible suf- 
fering and death. Smith, the ex- 
plorer and corn trader, was already 
being missed. 

Thus Captain John Smith, hardy 
and capable pioneer leader, stepped 
out of the pages of history of the 
Western World. He reappears for 
a brief period in 1614 when he 
sailed the coast of New England 
and took back an exceptionally ac- 
curate map of the coast. Then we 
hear of him no more, though we 
must always remember John Smith 
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The Statue of Pocahontas at Jamestoven. This statue honors the In- 


e. 


dian girl who, according to the legend, saved the life of Captain 


John Smith. 


(Association for the Preservation of Virginia 


Antiquities) 


of Jamestown. Without question 
the man was a boaster who loved 
to tell tall tales. He also had the 
weakness, or perhaps strength, of 
criticizing his equals and superiors, 
so that they were constantly op- 
posing him. Nevertheless, in the 
first dark, dismal days of James- 
town, it was Captain Smith who 
had the physical strength and com- 
mon sense to save the first English 
venture in the New World. 


o 


Thomas Dale Carries On. As 
soon as John Smith left Jamestown 
the affairs’ of the colony again be- 
came desperate. The winter was 
particularly severe, and soon 
houses were being cut down for 
firewood. In history we read of 
these months as the Starving Time. 
The Indians became treacherous 
again, and many colonists that 
escaped starvation were killed. 
Smith left four hundred settlers 
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‘along the James River. When 
help finally reached Jamestown, 
the new leaders found only sixty 
people alive. These few were 
weak from suffering and were pre- 
paring to leave, but with new help 
and food from England the colony 
was saved. 

Jamestown was not only saved, 
but the young settlement soon 
grew healthyand vigorous. A good 
class of people had beguneto join the 
group in Virginia. The directors in 
London might have been impatient 
with the letters and criticisms of 
headstrong John Smith, but these 
same directors were giving atten- 
tion to the demands that Smith 
had made. As a result we find that 
among the newcomers were to be 
found “brickmen, gardeners, and 
shoemakers.” 

Lord De La Warr was the new 
governor of the colony. If you 


read his name together you will 
see where we get the names of a 
river, a bay, and one of our states. 
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For a while the governor’s repre- 
sentative®in the colony and the 
man whg really had charge of af- 
fairs was a stern marshal by the 
name of Sir Thomas ‘Dale who 
ruled with an iron hand. So, with 
enlarged authority, Dale met with 
excellent success in bringing the 
unruly mob of settlers under con- 
trol of the military code. 

You remember that one of the 
chief problems of the colony, when 
it firstestarted, was that no one 
owned land but everyone worked 
for the company. This condition 
seemed to encourage idleness on 
the part of many members of the 
group. Dale gave each one his 
own property, and with the en- 
couragement that every man had 
of working for himself, conditions 
began to improve at once. Soon 
the settlers were growing a plant 
that was almost as valuable as the 
gold the first settlers had searched 
for in vain. That valuable plant 
was tobacco! 


Tobacco in Early Virginia. 
The first settlers of Vir- 
ginia failed to find gold, 
but they did find the to- 
bacco plant which proved 
to be very valuable. The 
picture shows tobacco kegs 
being loaded onto the ships. 
(Culver Service) 
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VIRGINIA LIFE AND AMERI- 
CAN IDEAL® 

Plantation Life in Virgipia. You 
remember that the men Columbus 
sent ashore in Cuba to look for 
the ruler of China, returned to the 
boat with a strange story of see- 
ing natives stick short torches into 
their mouths in order to suck the 
smoke. These torches of tobacco 
had been taken to Europe, and the 
trade thus developed was a profit- 
able one for Spain. With the 
wheat, pumpkins, and melons that 
the Jamestown people tried to 
grow, were some tobacco plants. 
One of the planters succeeded in 
drying the leaves in such a man- 
ner that it was easy to ship the 
product to England. 

Here at last was the profit that 
the people of Virginia wanted, for 
at one time the tobacco leaves sold 
for as much as twelve dollars a 
pound. We even find a time in 
Jamestown when tobacco leaves 
were used as money in the same 
manner that people in Europe had 
used pepper berries before Da 
Gama’s voyage. Now indeed there 


was excitement in the new colony. 


Boatloads of new farmers began to 
enter the James River, and it soon 
became necessary for these new- 
comers to go far inland in order to 
get land. Everywhere there was 
rich land for all who came. For 
centuries these forests that John 
Smith explored had been deposit- 
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ing layers of rich decay that made a 
fertile soil. Soon these same forests 
were being cut down on every 
hand as the later colonists cleared 
sufficient land to start new tobacco 
fields. 

It was not long before a way of 

living, called plantation life, was 
established in the valley of the 
James. Men who had Influence, or 
those who could get control of 
much land, began to develop large 
farms, or plantations, as they were 
called. These men knew noth- 
ing of fertilizing the ground, and, 
as tobacco wears the soil out 
quickly, they had to acquire more 
and more land. As soon as one 
piece of land was used up, an ad- 
joining field would be planted. 
Soon their holdings would cover 
hundreds of acres. Many servants 
or slaves were needed to hoe the 
‘crops and pick and cure the tobacco 
leaves. These owners lived in 
houses built near the rivers, often 
many miles from the nearest 
neighbor. Ocean-going ships tied 
up at the plantation wharves, un- 
loaded manufactured goods from 
England, and took on great hogs- 
heads of tobacco. 
* This type of life was to furnish 
our country with many of our 
early leaders. Mount Vernon, the 
home of Washington, and Monti- 
cello, where Jefferson studied the 
science of farming, were planta- 
tions of Old Virginia. 
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Ballroom Wing, Governor’s Palace. 


Some American Ideals Begin in, 
Virginia. Almost two centuries 
were to pass, after the settlement 
started at Jamestown, before the 
work of settling our country was 
to result in establishing our own 
United States. A few American 
ideals, however, began with the 
first days of Virginia. To begin 
with, the men at Jamestown had to 
work hard and be resourceful in 
order to keep alive. Both John 
Smith and Thomas Dale recog- 
nized the necessity of establishing, 
one of the basic rules of the Amer- 
ican way of life. That rule is that 
each American, to be worthy of the 
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The grounds around this build- 
ing are the most beautiful part of the restored city of Williams- 
burg, the first capital of Virginia. (Courtesy Colonial 
Williamsburg, Inc.) 


privileges of his country, must be 
able and willing to work. That 
rule proved to be a valuable one be- 
fore the prairies and mountains of 
the American frontiers were con- 
quered. It is as American today 
as the name John or the name 
Smith. The man who had both 
names started something when he 
decided that every man in James- 
town must work. The word gen- 
tleman now had a new meaning. 
In 1619, when the settlement 
was only twelve years old, an event 
of such importance took place that 
it should be known and remem- 
bered by all Americans, In that 


The Raleigh Tavern, Williamsburg, Virginia. 
restored outside and in to the exact conditions of the original 


Raleigh Tavern. 


year, in the church in Jamestown, 
with Master Buck the minister of 
the colony opening with a solemn 
prayer, there was held the first 
session of the Virginia House of 
Burgesses. There, for the first 
time on the American soil, repre- 
sentatives elected by the common 
people met and discussed the prob- 
lems that were for the common 
good. Few things that happened 
in our early history were of more 
importance than this meeting. To 
realize just how important this oc- 
casion was, we must know that 
King James I of England was not 
a liberal king. In fact, at this very 
- same time he was trying to do 
away with the English Parliament. 
Fortunately, some men in the Vir- 
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This building has been 


(Courtesy Colonial Williamsburg, Inc.) 


ginia Company were liberal, and 
they gave the Virginia settlers the 
right to choose a few men to meet 
and assist in making the laws. 

* It is important to remember that 
the Virginia House of Burgesses 
was the first representative as- 
sembly in the Western World. 
Each of the eleven settlements in 
the colony sent two representa- 
tives or burgesses as they were 
called. These men discussed prob- 
lems about defense against the 
Inidians, the growing of difficult 
crops, and the religion of the 
colony. And thus a custom was 
established that was to be a basic 
American ideal. Inthe New World, 
government was to be by repre- 
sentatives of the people. 
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Nathaniel Bacon, New World 
Patriot. The ideal of representa- 
tive government was threatened 
many times before it was finally 
and forever established in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 
The first test of this American in- 
stitution came as a result of trouble 
with the Indians. A tribe called 
the Susqtiehannocks lived near 
the present capital, Washington. 
They were justly provoked at the 
loss of some of their own warriors 
and set upon the outlying settle- 
ments of the Virginia colony. This 
continued until some of the plan- 
tation servants of a young man by 
the name of Nathaniel Bacon were 
killed by the marauding Indians. 
Bacon was a vigorous leader. He 
soon had a following of inland 
planters gathering around him and 
a message was dispatched to the 
colony’s governor, Sir Williafn 
Berkeley, demanding an order to 
march and fight the Indians. 

It wasn't surprising that Berke- 
ley should have trouble with people 
Who were interested in solving a 
common problem. This represen- 
tative of the king once said, "T 
thank God there are no free schools 
nor printing for learning Has 
brought disobedience.” Berkeley 
proved to be an evil-tempered old 
man much more concerned with 
showing his own importance than 
with giving attention to the real 
problems of the planters. He re- 
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fused to give attention to the re- 
quest of the colonists, for no par- 
ticular reason than perhaps the 
faet that the colonists had de- 
manded help. Berkeley didn't like 
demands, and he didn't like Bacon. 
“That man,” said the old Gover- 
nor, “is popularly inclined.” This 
meant that the Governor himself 
wasn’t much interested in popu- 
lar problems. Nathaniel Bacon, 
irritated by  Berkeley's indif- 
ferenee to the dangers of the plan- 
tations that were open to Indian 
attack, marched without permis- 
sion against the Indian marauders 
and defeated them. Following this 
defiance of the Governor’s orders, 
Berkeley sent a force of men to'ar- 
rest Bacon. 

For some time the affairs of Vir- 
ginia were in a turmoil largely due 
to Berkeley's indifference to the 
welfare of the settlers and the 
quarrel between the Governor and 
Bacon. Bacon gained control at 
first and foreed the Governor to 
give attention to the Indian prob- 
lem. But the Governor was angry 
at the fact that his own supreme 
position and word had been chal- 


lenged. The difficulty between the | 


Governor and those he ruled was 
not really settled. 
Bacon died, and many that sup-- 
ported him were hanged because 
of opposition. to the appointed ke 
Governor. If the immediate re- 
sults were not great, the influence 


Nathaniel | 
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on our history was of much impor- 
tance. Bacon had taken the stand 
that the people should not only 
have a representative government, 
but that 'those representatives 
should act for the good of all of 
the people. That ideal and the 
principles of representative gov- 
ernment were to be established as 
the foundation of our country. 


Virginia Gains a Firm Foundation. 
Out of the suffering and .hard- 
ships of the first group that settled 
Jamestown, eventually there grew 
a strong and vigorous colony. The 
growing of tobaeco led to the es- 
tablishment of large plantations. 
From these plantations and smaller 
settlements that spread inland, 
representatives gathered to direct 
the affairs of the people. Ameri- 
can ideals of living began to take 
shape. Ourecountry’s story was 
well started in those early days of 
Old Virginia. 

The capital of Virginia did not 
remain at Jamestown. The Royal 
College of William and Mary 
opened in 1694 at Williamsburg, a 
location a few miles inland from 
Jamestown. Soon the capital was 
moved to this new site, and here at 
Williamsburg much important 
‘colonial history took place. Tt 
was here that a fiery patriot named 
Patrick Henry defied the English 
king and his ministers. It was at 
Williamsburg that George Wash- 
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ington decided to join with those 
who were to fight for independence. 

Williamsburg, Virginia, may be 
seen today as it was in the days of 
Washington, Madison, and Jeffer- 
son. The old buildings have been 
reconstructed or repaired. The for- 
tunate visitor to this historic site 
will be greeted by attendants who 
dress and live in the costumes and 
manners of Old Virgini®. These at- 
tendants will show one where colo- 
nial society danced the minuet in 
the royal governor’s palace, or 
where colonial rogues suffered in 
cells behind nail-studded doors in 
the publie gaol. 

Virginia was not the only set- 
tlement that was started along the 
southern coast. Maryland, Caro- 
lina, and Georgia were established 
as colonies. We shall tell of them 
in another chapter. We should 
now shift our attention from the 
first English settlement in the 
South to another venture that was 
of equal importance in the begin- 
ning of our country. Just a little 
after the Virginia settlements were 
sending representatives to the first 
House of Burgesses, a tiny ship 
was anchoring far to the north and 
thé passengers were landing on a 
stone that was to be called Ply- 
mouth Rock. The story of Ply- 
mouth of the North and James- 
town of the South are the first two 
important chapters in the history 
of America. 


The Southern Colonies. Notice the places you have studied such as 

Jamestown and Williamsburg. This map shows how the settle- 

ments in South Carolina and Georgia kept the Spanish from 
coming up the east coast. 


WORKING WITH HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


1. Written Report. You have read in the text about the Old World 
idea of a gentleman as a man who did no work. Write a two-paragraph 
article contrasting our idea of a gentleman today with this Old World 
idea. 7 


2. Oral Report. Plan to explain to your class facts we know today 
about conditions affecting health which would have helped the settlers 
of Jamestown. 


3. Illustrated Booklet. Organize a committee to prepare an Wlustrated 
booklet telling the legend of Pocahontas and Captain John Smith. The 
work might be divided among the artists and writers in the Class. 


. 4. Play. Write and prepare to present a series of skits dramatizing 
the life of Captain John Smith. 

5. Picture Map. Make a picture map of early Virginia showing 
Jamestown, Williamsburg, Smith’s explorations, and any other interest- 
ing items you have learned from reading this chapter. 


6. Proclamation. Sir Thomas Dale decided that it was necessary to 
order every man of Jamestown to work. Write a one-page proclamation 
as you would imagine Sir Thomas Dale might have written it. 


7. Editorial. Write an editorial explaining why an autocrat like 
Berkeley would say, “I thank God there are no free schools, nor print- 
ing.” Explain why this is an argument in favor of free public education 

and freedom ef the press. — . $ ? 

8. Historical Story. In the chapter which told the story of the Eng- 
lish explorers, you read that Sir Walter Raleigh attempted to establish 
acolony. Find out all you can about this, and tell the story of the Lost 
Colony to the class. For those of you who like to write historical fiction, 
a story based on what you think might have happened to these colonists 
should offer a challenge. 


LJ 
9. Travel Folder and Reports. You have read about Williamsburg in 
this ehapter. Find out all you can in your school library about this in- 
teresting old place. You might like to thake an illustrated travel folder 
showing scenes the tourist might enjoy. You will find directions on page 
434 for making travel folders. You might also give a talk in which you 
explain how colonial life has been duplicated in Williamsburg. 


10. Written Report. The term “plantation life” is used to describe the 
way people lived in the South for many years. Write a brief explana- 
tion of what is meant by this. Be sure to use your own words. 
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11. Oral Report. Make an outline for an oral report on Nathaniel 
Bacon. See page 428 for directions on how to make an outline. 


12. Notebook. Start a list for your notebook of place names men- 
tioned in this chapter. Add to this list as you study the other chapters 
of this book. Give the person for which each was named, if you can find 
out. For example: $ 


PLACE NAMES NAMED FOR 
Jamestown King James of England 
Virginia Queen Elizabeth, the virgin queen 


You willno doubt be using a notebook for your history projects. We 
suggest you look on page 434 to get some good ideas on how to make an 
attractive notebook cover. There are some illustrations of covers made. 
by pupils. 


I3. Geography. Prepare a report on the geographical features of the- 
southern colonies: mountains, valleys, rivers, climate, harbors, produets, 
ete. What changes have taken place since colonial times in what the 
state produces? X 


14. Challenge. You have read about the beginning of the Virginia 
House of Burgesses in this chapter. Many people refer to this as “the 
beginning of democratic government in the New World." Write an ar- - 
ticle in which you explain why Americans today should know and re- 
member this colonial government, g 


A List for Oral Reports, Review Quizzes, and Vocabulary Drills. 


Captain John Smith Governor Berkeley pinnace 
Captain Christopher Nathaniel Bacon shallop 
Newport . plantation Powhatan 
Sir Thomas Dale representative Pocahontas 
Lord De La Warr government House of Burgesses 
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Mera 
Land of the Pilgrims ' Pride 


. 

On a Stormy Rock-bound Coast. 
It was a few days before Christmas. 
It was cold, bitterly cold and dis- 
mal, on board a little boat riding 
the waters of Cape Cod Bay. The 
shore, too, looked bleak and unin- 
viting, for it was winter in New 
England. No habitation or sign of 
life was there to bring warmth and 
cheer to the scene of wave-dashed 
rocks and wooded hills drenched 
with icy rain and sleet. The damp 
cold of New England’s coast was 
everywhere—everywhere except in 
the hearts of a hundred people 
crowded in a little boat. The ship 
was the Mayflower, and a leader 
among the passengers had called 
that group of people Pilgrims. 

If you were in New England the 
week before Christmas, you could 
motor to Plymouth on Cape Cod 
Bay and there see a ceremony in 
honor of the people who landed on 
these shores over three hundred 
years ago. The date of that land- 
ing was December 21, 1620, al- 
though we know that for some 
time before that the people on 
board the Mayflower had sent out 
parties at different parts of the 
bay. These shore expeditions, led 
generally by Captain Miles Stan- 
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dish, had searched for sources of 
food and fresh water, and had 
looked for signs of Indians. Very 
little was seen of either. Some 
baskets of Indian cort had been 
discovered $o show that natives had 
lived there and a few frightened 
Indians were observed lurking in 
the woods. It was not until a later 
date that the Pilgrims learned that 
most of the Indians of the vicinity 
had recently died of disease. In 
fact these searching parties found 
little except frozen forests. They 
had returned to the Mayflower 
with colds due to exposure and the 
drenching they received in land- 
ifig from the small pinnace. 
There was sickness, too, on board 
the Mayflower.. Small wonder that 
it was so, for the journey from 
Europe had taken two months. 
They had encountered many severe 
storms that tossed the one hundred 
twenty-five foot boat about, re- 
peatedly drenching the passen- 
gers and their belongings. They 
were crossing the Atlantic in win- 
ter, a passage none too pleasing 
eyen in the luxury of protected 
ocean liners today. Even after 
America was reached, the greater 
part of the passengers remained on 
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board while the landing parties ex- 
plored. One of the first expedi- 
tions on land was a party of women 
who thereupon did the washing 
for the past two months. Rough 
sailings had given little opportun- 
ity for cleanliness. All were 
anxious to land and start. build- 
ing their homes. 

Finally ’a place was found that 
suited their needs. It was across 
the bay from the point.where Cap- 
tain Miles Standish had led the 
first landing party. There were 
many advantages to the location, 
even though wood was not handy 
for building and fires. There was 
a good deal of cleared ground where 
Indians had planted corn in past 
years. There was a small harbor, 
and springs of fresh water near by. 
Most important for their safety, 
there was a hill where they knew 
a fort could be built to great aŭ- 
vantage. Here, too, they would be 
located where they could look out 
to sea and think back to their 
homes in England—homes and rel- 
atives that most of them would 
never see again. T 

Thus it was that on a cold and 
rainy December day the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth. There wab a 
rock where it was said they first 
stepped ashore. The rock was 
moved later to a place near by. 
Over that historic stone today there 
stands a granite canopy, to pre- 
serve for all time “the place where 


first they trod.” So landed the 
Pilgrims who had hoped and 
planned to sail for Virginia, but 
who, guided by contrary currents 
and their God in whom they 
placed such faith, started the first 
English settlement of the North. 
Jamestown of the South, and Ply- $ 
mouth of the North—these are the — 
springs from which rose the streams —- 
of American life. These are the | 
first two chapters in our history, © 
and we should know them well. 


What Sought They Thus Afar?— 
Freedom to Worship God. This 
was .a different group of people - 
with far different aims than the - 
band who had sailed up a river to ^ 
the south thirteen years before to 
settle Jamestown. Jamestown was 
a business venture organized 
mainly to make money for the pro- 
motersin London. The people who - 
landed in Plymouth, on the other 
hand, were looking for religious - 
freedom. William Bradford, one of 
their leaders, had done well in 
naming them Pilgrims. Pilgrims 
are people who make journeys OU - 
wander from place to place for re- 
ligious reasons. 

Perhaps you have read in lower 
grades how this little band of Eng- 
lish people had wandered about 
looking for a home where they 
could worship God in the manne! | 
they thought was right. They - 
first met in the little town of 


The Mayflower at Cape Cod Bay. 


A cold; dismal coast faced the 


Pilgrims who had searched for a free land where they could 
worship God. 


Serooby in the north of England. 
Here young Bradford, William 
Brewster, and other Pilgrims got 
together to worship God. This ap- 
pears to us a very worthy idea and 
not one likely to cause trouble, but 
the reason they met together was 
that they had criticized the Church 
of England. They wished to meet 
and worship in a manner more 
simple and direct than the elabo- 
rate forms required by the official 
English. church. It was not long 
before the authorities heard of this 
group of Separatists who were so 
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called because they had separated 
themselves from the regular 
church. They were ordered to 
cease their group meetings and at- 
tend only the official church. 
These people, who were later 
called Pilgrims, were strong willed. 
They had deep convictions that 
théy were right in their beliefs. It 
was well that they were strong peo- 
ple and that they did have deep 
convictions. Without both they 
would never have kept together 
throughout the years until their 
Pilgrim wanderings brought them 
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to the bleak shores of New Eng- 
land. After the king ordered the 
Separatists to break up their sepa- 
rate religious meetings, there fol- 
lowed a period in which Bradford 
says, “they were hunted and perse- 
cuted on every side.” 


Looking for a Refuge. The var- 
ious parts of the Pilgrim band fi- 
‘nally asserhbled in Leyden, a town 
in Holland. There they were given 
freedom to have any type of reli- 
gious service that they desired. 
For some years they lived among 
the Dutch people, but even this 
home did not suit them. -They saw 
their children growing up among 
the Dutch of Holland. These 
easygoing people considered Sun- 
day as a sort of holiday. This dis- 
pleased the Pilgrims who objected 
to any amusements on Sunday. 

It was William Bradford who 
suggested that the band seek some 
faraway place where no one would 
interfere with their ways of living. 
The group then decided to arrange 
for a ship and settle in the English 
colony. of Virginia in „the New 
World. The Pilgrims, therefore, 
sent representatives to England 
and arranged through the London 
Company that controlled James- 
town and Virginia for a right to 
settle in the New World. The 
company gave the permit. Even 
the king signed the order -for he 
was no doubt glad to have this 
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strong-willed group of people so ` 


far away. Members of the London 
Compapy, secretly sympathizing 
with the Pilgrims, lent the group 


seven thousand pounds which the ~ 
Pilgrims agreed «to pay back in - 


seven years. 


Two boats, the Mayflower and 3 


the Speedwell, were chartered. 


The latter was not well named for ^ 


it was unseaworthy and could not 


speed at all. The journey was fi- 
nally:made in one boat, the May- - 


fower. As they prepared to sail, 


the members of the band of Pil- : 


grims knelt in prayer to ask pro- 
tection and guidance of God. Then 
they bade tearful farewell to rela- 
tives not strong enough for the 
trip, and the historie journey of 
the Mayflower was begun. 


William Bradford Tells the Pil- 
grims’ Story. Fortunately for us 
the Pilgrims had a man who told 
their story well. Today we know 
not only their historic events, but 
also the little things that made up 
their daily lives. Their historian 
was William Bradford, one of the 
leaders of the escape into Holland, 
and the man who first suggested 
that they search for a home in the 
wilderness. We admire the deter- 
mination of this young leader, who 
was only thirty years of age, but 
who carried on despite his own pet- 
sonal misfortunes. First he was 
forced to leave his young son be- 
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hind in Holland. Then shortly be- 
fore the final landing at Plymouth 
his wife died. Despite such sor- 
rows, Bradfofd not only continued 
to act as one of the leaders, but 
also furnished us with a vivid story 
of what went on in those days. 
Nothing that Bradford tells us is 
of more importance than his ac- 
count of the agreement that the 
men of the group signed before 
starting the Plymouth settlement. 
There was really no set of govern- 
ing laws or charter such as was fur- 
nished the Virginia colony. There- 
fore, the forty-one men of the 
Mayflower made their own consti- 
tution which was called the May- 
flower Compact. If you read care- 
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The Memorial at Plymouth. This memorial stands over the rock 
where the Pilgrims were said to have landed from the Mayflower 
in 1620. (Ewing Galloway) 


fully what Bradford said of that 
compact you will see the ideas and 
ideals that were later to grow into 
the principles of our own United 
States. Bradford wrote, “It was 
thought good that there should be 
an association and agreement, so 
that we should combine together 
in one body, and to submit to such 
government and governors as we 
should by common consent agree 
to,make and choose.” 

Then the Mayflower men signed 
this agreement to live together and 
to abide by the laws and to follow 
the leaders that they would choose 
by common consent. Read Brad- 
ford’s words again. That para- 
graph is a splendid statement of 
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democratie principles. It is re- 
markable because we realize that 
these people had been living in a 
monarchy where “permission of 
the Crown” was much more impor- 
tant than “common consent.” 
Seeds of a democracy were sown 
the day the Mayflower Compact 
was signed. 

The agreement signed and the 
site of Plymouth chosen, the Pil- 
grims landed. The task of build- 
ing their homes in the New World 
was begun. 


PILGRIMS AND PURITANS 


Bradford Tells of Another Cruel 
Winter. Cruel winters of suffering 
and death seemed the lot of all 
early settlements. Such was the 
experience of the French settle- 
ments of Cartier and Champlain. 
Such was the experience at James- 
town. Plymouth was no exception. 
The settlers landed with winter 
well begun, and they thereupon set 
themselves to the task of building 
homes against the even more se- 
vere weather to follow. » 

Fortunately, the Pilgrims didn't 
fear hard tasks, and every moment 
that the weather permitted they 
were at work on the buildings. A 
Storeroom and common house were 
constructed first. 
buildings were laid out at the foot 
of the hill Next a street was 
marked out leading up to the top 


These small — 


of the hill where soon a fort was 
constructed. This fort was a box- 
like building, and on its roof was 
placed the cannon from the May- 
flower. The main room of the fort 
served as a meeting place where 
the men could hold council and 
discuss the affairs of the settle- 
ment. It was there that all could 
gather to worship. 

Plans were made for nineteen 


houses along the street leading up 
to thé fort. That represented the 
number of families that disem- 
barked at Plymouth. The single 
men were to be housed with the 
separate families. There is no bet- 
ter testimony to the suffering of 
that first winter than the fact that 
only seven of these houses were 
ever built. There was no need to 
build more, for half of the com- 
pany were dead before summer. 
Perhaps it was a recurrence of 
the disease that a few years before 
had wiped out the Indians of the 
region. More likely the members 
of the group were weakened by the 
long journey and exposure to the 
bitter winter. Also we must recall 
that the Pilgrims arrived too late 
in winter to plant any of the seed 
that they had brought. They con-’ 
sequently had to depend on the 
small store of dried food brought 
from England. We can guess that | 
their deadly enemy was scurvy 
which was caused mainly by a lack 
of fresh vegetables and fruits. 
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The Pilgrims, however, were à 
determined band of peoplé When 
the Mayflower returned ein the 
spring to their old homes in Eng- 
land, not a Pilgrim returned with 
the ship. All stayed to carry on 
the work of establishing a home in 
a country where they could wor- 
ship as they chose, even though it 
meant hard work and much suffer- 
ing. No doubt it was their reli- 
gious faith that carried them 


through such troublesome ¢imes. 


More American Customs. The Pilgrim : 
Thus began two good American customs. 


thanksgiving feast. 


e 


Even so, we marvel today at the 
things that they endured, and at 
the letter sent home to the com- 
pany in London: 

“Tt is not with us as with other 
men whom small things can dis- 
courage, or small discontents cause 
to wish themselves home again.” 

Small things, indeed! They 
were hardy, brave people, those 
forefathers of ours. We look back 
to them with pride for the courage 
with which they faced hardship. 


MN 


s went to church and had a 
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Summer and Better Times Were 
Ahead. It may surprise you to 
know that one of the best things 
that happened to the Pilgrims that 
first spring was the arrival of an 
Indian in the settlement. They 
had been on guard against the In- 
dians throughout the winter, and 
a few times had engaged in skir- 
mishes with them. Each time the 
settlers went up the hill to the 
combined church and fort, the men 
were armed against a sudden at- 
tack. Imagine the surprise of the 
Pilgrims, therefore, to be inter- 
rupted at one of their spring meet- 
ings by an Indian who strode into 
the settlement and broke up the 
meeting by saying in English, 
“Welcome, Englishmen.” 

This greeting must have aston- 
ished the Pilgrims, although they 
knew that Captain John Smith of 
Jamestown, and other English- 
men, had sailed this coast before 
the Mayflower arrived. Samoset, 
for that was the Indian's name, 
had learned a few words of English 
from the European fishermen who 
touched the coast to the north of 
the Plymouth settlement. Samo- 
set was not only friendly, but he 
soon returned bringing another In- 
dian, Squantó, who spoke English 
very well. Later these two red 
men brought a neighboring chief, 
Massasoit, for a peace treaty that 
was a great protection to the Plym- 
outh settlement, 


The Pilgrims adopted Squanto, 
or perlfaps the lonesome Indian 
adopted the settlers. Squanto was 
without a people of his own, as it 
was his tribe that had died of the 
strange disease. "This Indian had 
been taken to Europe as a slave, 
had been purchased by an English- 
man, and later returned to the 
coast of New England. He moved 
in and made his home with the 
white people of Plymouth, sleep- 
ing sometimes in the Bradford 
home, or in the other houses of the 
settlement. Squanto ‘proved a. 
good teacher, and it was probably 
due to his instructions that the set- 
tlers managed to provide food to 
keep themselves alive. 


The Pilgrims Take Lessons in 
Agriculture. The Pilgrims had 
brought with them seeds of many | 
kinds of European vegetables and 
grains, but they found in New 
England a different soil and differ- 
ent climate than they had left be- 
hind in Old England. Nothing | 
seemed to grow well, and we find 
William Bradford complaining in | 
his history that the planting - 
“—eame not to good, either by Ye 
badness of ye seed or lateness of ye 
season, or both or some other de- 
fects.” In other words, all Brad- 
ford knew was that the seed 


wouldn't grow. Failing to groW 


food, the Pilgrims had to depend 
On a new, strange cereal with 


The Village of Pownal, Vermont. This beautiful photograph shows 

well the rolling, rocky countryside of New England where our co- 

lonial forefathers built the foundation of Freedom’s Frontier. 
(Ewing Galloway) 
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grains that grew on the sides of 
tall stalks. It was Squanto who 
taught them about this food and 
how to bury fish to make the corn 
grow. No doubt the red man knew 
little of the barrenness of New 
England soil or of the principles of 
fertilizing, but his race had learned 
by long years of experience. His 
native knowledge kept our forefa- 
thers alive. Ye good old Indian 
corn became a chief soiree of food. 
Thus the first contacts with the 
Indians in the North were friendly. 
Bradford tells us that the Pilgrims 
and the Indians would get together 
for “trucking.” Now this had 
nothing to do-with hauling freight 
with trucks. Trucking meant that 
they were “trading” together. This 
‘trade, combined with the hard 
work of the settlers, enabled them 
. to send back furs and other goods 
in payment of the debt to the Lon- 
don Company. Our forefathers 
believed in working hard and pay- 
ing their debts. Another good 
American ideal was established. 


A Great American Tradition Be- 
gins. Those first difficult months 
passed. Another winter came, but 
the hewn plank houses were in bet- 
ter shape, and to some extent the 
winter’s cold was kept outside. 
The Pilgrims continued “trucking? 
with the Indians. More land was 
planted, mostly with corn. 
seemed to go well until the sum- 
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mer of 1623. Then both Pilgrims 
and Indians were worried for a 
droughtowas upon the land and the 
corn was in danger. Then, as on 
all occasions, the Pilgrims formed 
their band, and fnarched up the 
hill to the combined church and 
fort and prayed over their prob- 
lems. Before the crops of the In- 
dians and the Plymouth settle- 
ment were ruined by lack of water, 
the rains came to insure everyone 
that “food would be plentiful 
throughout the next winter. 
Such was their rejoicing when 
the corn was full grown that the 
Governor issued a proclamation. 
The Governor now was none other 
than William Bradford who was 
to be their elected governor for 
many years to come. The procla- 
mation that he declared was that 
there was to be a special day when 
all should give thanks for their 
food. Most of the first official 
Thanksgiving Day was spent in 
prayer. Thus was held the First 


` Thanksgiving, November, 1623. 


In later years a special feast was to 
be prepared, and to this dinner were 
invited their Indian friends. A 
great feast they had indeed, for the 
Indians brought deer and wild tur- 
keys from the forests, and the Pil- 
grim women prepared an Indian 
dish that was called “seekgutta- 
hash.” You may guess what the. 
dish was. We can thank the Pil- 
grims for this American holiday. 
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The Pilgrims of Plymouth Cease 
to Wander. The little band of peo- 


ple who escaped from &crooby, 
England and wandered to Holland, 
had found their permanent home 
at Plymouth on Cape Cod Bay. 
The hardships and sorrows of the 
first years were passed, but we 
must not imagine that their life in 


this new land was ever one of ease 
and luxury. Their homes were 
simple; their daily tasks were 
hard. Earning a living did not 
come easily in this land, for the soil 
needed constant care and the fish- 
ing and trapping were generally 
done in cold weather. The Pil- 
grims were industrious people. 
They had to battle for their homes 
and a living—that battle they won. 

The small settlement grew. 
Each year a few new settlers came 
to join the original group. These 
were mainly’ friends left behind fn 
Holland. We are particularly glad 
to learn that after seven years the 
son that. Bradford left in Holland 
came to join his father. That must 
have been a joyful reunion. Other 
people from England began to join 
the group. Generally these were 
persons of the same religion and 
purpose as the Pilgrims. How- 
ever, some did not believe as the 
original band, and a few actually 
seemed to want to cause trouble. 
Fortunately, Bradford was as 
strong as he was good, and he han- 
dled these problems satisfactorily. 


The settlement not only grew, 
but it soon became independent. 
This colony started in much the 
same fashion as Jamestown. The 
men of Jamestown were working 
for a company that owned Vir- 
ginia, and the Pilgrims were work- 
ing for the men who had lent them 
the money for the Mayflower and 
the trip. This debt didn’t please 
the Pilgrims at all. It isn’t sur- 
prising that the amount was paid 
off as soon as the people of Plym- 
outh could collect enough dried fish 
and beaver skins to ship back to ~ 


‘England. The Pilgrims, who were 


always ffee at heart as far as their 
religion was concerned, were now 
also free of any financial debt 
to England. 

At Plymouth everyone worked 
at first for the general group, but 
Bradford and others saw the ne- 
cessity for giving each family its 
own piece of land. The settlers at 
once took added interest in their 
own property. This resulted in 
such improved production of corn, 
that the private ownership of 
homes and farms became the per- 
manent arrangement by which 
these people lived. 


Remember the People of Plym- 
outh. Thus was started Plymouth 
Colony of the North. We see 
many pictures of these Pilgrim 
forefathers of ours. Whom shall 
we remember first as we think of 
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these pioneer settlers who landed 
and faced a cruel New England 
winter? There was Standish, their 
brave and resourceful captain, 
who reminds us of John Smith of 
Jamestown. We could even think 
of John Smith, himself, for it was 
he who sailed before the Pilgrims, 
and named this coast New Eng- 
land. There was William Brad- 
ford, their leader, with wisdom and 
good judgment, who wfote so well 
that he has been called the Father 
of American History. Perhaps we 
should think of the women of the 
band who insisted on going ashore 
on one of those first, cold, wintry 
days to do the Mayflower’s wash- 
ing. Better still, we might think 
of the entire group of Pilgrims, 
simple in their wants, willing to 
work and face hardships, who 
thought that freedom to worship 
God meant more than anything 
else in life. 


Larger Settlements in Massachu- 
setts. We have told only the story 
of Plymouth because the courage 
of those first settlers led to the 
complete settlement of all New 
England. It was in the region 
fifty miles to the north of Plym- 
outh that the largest and most 
powerful colony was planted. 
Times were bad back in England, 
taxes were high to meet the debts 
of a spendthrift, despotic king, and 
people were still being persecuted 


for religious beliefs. This time a 
new groifp, the Puritans, obtained 
rights te settle the area of New 
England north of Plymouth. The 
Puritans were people who wanted 
religious freedom ùs had the Pil- 
grims. This group was much more 
powerful, however, than the little 
band of Pilgrims. All over Eng- 
land people were objecting to the 
extravagance and oppression of 
the Crown, and we find in the next 
groups to go to New England many 
men of high position in England. 

Salem was the first town to be 
settled north of Plymouth. This 
occurred under the leadership of 
John Endicott in 1628. While this 
settlement was having the prob- 
lems that all colonies went through 
in the first years, other prominent 
Puritans back in England, led by 
John Winthrop, organized a larger 
expedition to the New World. 
Winthrop was a man of ability and 
some wealth. He was surrounded 
by other men who not only had 
money but also the position neces- 
sary to get things done. In the 


_ year 1630, this group of men led an 


expedition of seventeen ships and 
about one thousand settlers to 
New England. 

Now here was a venture in set- 
tlement that was far different from 
the poor struggling towns of 
Jamestown and Plymouth. Men 
of wealth and even members of 
Parliament were in the group that 
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The Boston Common. In Colonial days this was part of a tract set 


aside by Governor Winthrop for a cow pasture. 


Here Puritans 


were punished in public if they broke the Sabbath rules. 
(Sawders) 


now settledearound Massachusetts 
Bay. At first Winthrop’s group 
landed at the present site of 
Charleston, but due to lack of 
proper drinking water, the Puri- 
tans moved across the mouth of the 
Charles River to a hilly peninsula 
called Shawmut. The very first 
meeting of the council of Shawmut 
decided to change the name to 
Boston. 

Even with such men as leaders 
and with money with which to do 
things, this settlement, like all oth- 
ers, went through the first months 
of sickness and death. Meat and 
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Vegetables were shipped in to cure 
the colonists of the scurvy, and 
Massachusetts Bay was soon a 
thriving community. Conditions 
did not improve in England for 
some time, and during the ten 
years frqm 1630 to 1640 over four- 
teen thousand colonists came to 
live in the new colony. Then con- 
ditions improved in England, and 
the great movement to the New 
World decreased for a time. In 
(hose first few thousand Puritans 
that settled in New England, we 
have the ancestors of a great num- 
ber of American people today. 
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ROGER WILLIAMS, CHAM- 
PION OF DEMOCRACY 


New England Gave the World a 
Great Champion of Democracy. 
One of the strangest and most im- 
portant events in colonial history 
happened in the winter of 1635. 
Through a driving snowstorm and 
away from the settlement of Sa- 
lem, a man was fleeing from arrest. 
The man was a preacher by the 
name of Roger Williams. He was 
to be arrested for believing in reli- 
gious freedom! It is difficult for 
us to imagine the situation, for we 
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ROGER WILLIAMS, LEADER 
OF LIBERTY 


Roger Williams has often been 
called the first great ghampion 
for liberty and democracy in the 
New World. The Ptritans of 
Massachusetts drove Williams 
from their colony because of his 
demands for religious freedom. 
Williams began the colony of 
Rhode Island at Providence. 
Here this good man lived and 
taught hat all people, regardless 
of religion, race, or sex, should 
have freedom to live, think, and 
worship. 


have been reading that all the New 
England settlements were started 
so that people could have religious 
freedom. The Puritans in charge 
of Boston, Salem, and other Mas- 
sachusetts towns wanted freedom 
from the Church of England. 
These men, however, did not want 
to give the same freedom to any- 
6ne else. Today we would call 
them intolerant. 

Roger Williams demanded real 
freedom. He not only believed in 
"freedom of worship, but he also ob- 
jected vigorously against the lead- 
ers of the Puritan church in New 


A Winter Scene in New 
Salem during a New E 
Indians. 
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England who had absolute control 
of the affairs of the colony. Roger 
Williams believed that the church 
should not control the government. 
Williams preached one more 
strange idea that troubled the Pur- 
itan leaders. This belief was that 
all the lands of the New World be- 
longed to the Indians, and that tlie 
English king had no right to give 
the land to any colony. This was 
too much for the Puritan Council. 
This meant that the land they oc- 
eupied by right of the king's char- 
‘ter would not actually be theirs, 
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England. Roger Williams escaped from 
ngland winter and found refuge with the 
(Ewing Galloway) 


but should be purchased from the 
red men. Roger Williams was put 
on trial at Salem, found guilty, and 
banished from the colony. 
Williams escaped in a winter 
snowstorm from Salem rather than 
be sent back to England. As he 
was one of the best friends of the 
Indians, he found refuge that first 
winter with Massasoit who was 
glad to protect him. One of the 
first aets of this champion of free- 
dom was to travel to various tribes 
and persuade the chiefs not to 
make war on the settlements that 
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had just driven him into a wilder- 
ness in winter. He certaitly had a 
forgiving nature. Because of their 
respect for Roger Williams, the In- 
dians stopped their preparation for 
war. They also allowed, Williams 
to select a choice piece of land 
which, according to his beliefs, he 
purchased from the Indian owners. 
The land selected was on the upper 
part of Narragansett Bay. Here 
the fresh water and fertile soil, and 
the woods full of game, showed 
Roger Williams that Providence 
was with him. Thus the settle- 
ment was named Providence, and 
the colony of Rhode Island was 
started. 

Now Roger Williams believed in 
doing unto others as he would have 
them do unto him. That is one of 
the best of the world’s teachings 
but one that is not easy to follow. 
As much as any man in our his- 
tory, Roger Williams followed the 
Golden Rule. Williams invited to 
Rhode Island other people who 
wished to live in one of the first 
places in all the world where all 
could really live and worship as 
they chose. Indeed, the people 
who lived in Providence were not 
forced to worship at all. This was 
one of the few places where it 
could be truthfully said, “No per- 
son in this Colony shall be mo- 
lested or questioned for the matter 
of his conscience to God, so be he 
loyal and keep the civil peace.” 
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Here among lovers of freedom 
lived Roger Williams who believed 
that all people, regardless of reli- 
gion or race, should have freedom 
to live and think according to their 
consciences. This man also be- 
lieved that even women could have 
freedom of thought and did not 
have to follow the orders of their 
husbands as far as religion was 
concerned. Many of the strict 
Puritans back in Salem thought 
Roger Williams a madman for his 
beliefs. Today we think of him 
as one of the first great champions 
of the idea of democracy. 


The Land of the Pilgrims’ Pride 
Is Settled. There is much more to 
tell of how our forefathers settled 
the land of New England. In a 
later chapter we shall read of the 
other important northern colonies. 
We must turn our attention to 
other parts of the New World 
where men were settling and lay- 
ing the foundation of our future 
country. 

Once more we look back to those 
first dayg of New England. Over 
these hilly, rocky lands with many 
swift rivers and excellent harbors, 
grew up an industrious, hardy, 
thrifty people. Here good harbors 
and ready timber combined to send 
Qut over the seas of the world the 
famous clipper ships of early sail- 
ing days. Industries were to spring 
up along swift streams. Here de- 


Modern Farm Scene in, Vermont. 
New England grew up a hardy, 


scendants of such men as William 
Bradford and Roger Williams gave 
us a land of many famous univer- 
sities. Sons and daughters of the 
Puritan pioneers were to give our 
country many a future leader. 
These people gave us our first free, 
publie schools. 

We salute the founders of New 
England. We know today, as we 
read their story, how these early 
pioneers suffered and endured 
hardships in order that freedom 
might be established in the New 
World. We are thankful that they 
had such leaders as William Brad- 
ford who wrote: "Life will indeed, 
- be hard in America, but all great 
and honorable actions are accom- 
panied with great difficulties.” 
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On these hilly lands of colonial 
thrifty people. (Derick Studio) 


Perhaps the poets Rosemary 
and Stephen Vincent Benét gave 
us our best description of these 
early New England settlers in the 
poem, “Pilgrims and Puritans”: 


For, every time we think, “Aha! 

I'm better than Bill Jinks, 

So he must do just as I say 

No matter what he thinks E 
Or else I'm going to whack him hard! 
The Puritan's in our backyard. 


But, when we face.a bitter task 
With resolute defiance, 

d cope with it, and never ask 
To fight with less than giants 

d win or lose, but, seldom yell 
—Why, that's the Puritan, as well.’ 


* Rosemary and Stephen Vincent Benét, 
A Book of Americans, Farrar & Rinehart, 
1933. : 
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WORKING WITH HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


1. Floor Talk. Prepare a floor talk to be presented to your class on 
Roger Williams or some ether person listed at the end of this chapter. 
You will find some interesting suggestions on page 435 on how to make 
and judge floor talks. 


2. Article. The Mayflower Compact is frequently referred to as the 
first New World democratie document, Write a brief article explaining 
why. 


3. Geography. Make a written list of statements provingethat geog- 
raphy was one of the most important factors in the lives of New Eng- 
land colonists. Don't forget soil, climate, harbors, rivers, etc. 


4. Illustrated Map. Draw,an illustrated map showing the route that 
the Pilgrims followed in their journey to Holland and on to the New 
World. 


5. Drawings. Show by means of a drawing a comparison of the size 
of the Mayflower and one of our modern ocgan liners that crosses the 
Atlantic. 


6. Written Report. Not much has been included in the text about the 
Indians of this locality. Make a written report or a floor talk on infor- 
mation which you may obtain in your library. 


7. Oral Reading. Read or ask your teacher to read aloud the “Court- 
ship of Miles Standish” by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. This is a 
famous poet that tells a story*about the brave captain of Plymouth. 
Much of the poem is written as conversation, so you may enjoy drama- 
tizing it. A good activity for those who like to draw is to select episodes 
from the poem to illustrate. An interesting book to present to the li- 
brary may be made by binding these drawings with suitable captions 
selected from the poem itself. 


8. Titles of Americans. Start a page of titles for your notebook. In 
this chapter you will find such titles as: William Bradford, the Father 
of American History; Roger Williams, the First Champion of Democ- 
racy. Carry on this activity throughout your study of American His- 
tory. Occasionally have a day when lists may be compared to see who 


is the Champion Title Finder of your class. 


9. Challenge. You have read about the disease and death suffered by 
the Pilgrims during the first year of their settlement. Recall that the 
people of Jamestown, the French settlers with Cartier, and many other 
earlier settlements had to endure similar ills from such diseases as scurvy. 
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How do people today avoid this, even when they are forced to spend long 
periods ithe wilds? Are there any sections of our country where many 
people suffer from diseases caused by poor diet? Find out all you can 
about this and make a report of your findings’to the class. 


10. Letters. Imagine that you were a member of that little group of 
Pilgrims who founded Plymouth. Write a letter home to England telling 
of your adventurous trip on the Mayflower. Include in your letter ac- 
counts of your first impressions upon seeing signs of Indians, building of 
homes, lack of food, sickness, etc. 


11. Committee Report. Although the text has told more about Plym- 
outh than about the Massachusetts Bay Colony, the latter was very im- 
portant. Work with a committee to gather information on the begin- 
nings of this colony. It would be interesting to include stories of early 
settlements in New Hampshire and Vermont in your committee report. 


__ 12. Magazine Article. Indian corn, or maize as it is called in other 

countries, saved the lives of many early colonists by furnishing them with 
food. Therefore, corn as 8 product of the New World is one of the im- 
portant factors in its settlement. Find out all you can about the history 
and development of Indian corn. Report your findings in a magazine 
article. 


A List for Oral Reports, Review Quizzes, and Vocabulary Drills. 


Pilgrims Separatists descendants 
William Bradford official church religious faith 
William Brewster convictions `° forefathers 
London Company bleak shores financial debt 
Squanto Samoset private ownership 
Massasoit John Endicott despotic king 
Captain Miles Standish M ayflower oppression 
Puritans Mayflower Compact Parliament 

John Winthrop monarchy intolerant 


Roger Williams common consent civil 
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The Peaceful Story of Penn. It 
is with something of relief that we 
turn from the suffering and hard- 
ships of Jamestown and Plymouth. 
We will tell a more pleasant story 
of William Penn and the peaceful 
woods that he settled along the 
Delaware River. This colony was 
called Pennsylvania, which means 
the woods of Penn. The success of 
the colony and the comfort in 
which the first settlers lived are in 
great contrast to the story of the 
first years of New England and 
Virginia. This success was partly 
due to the fine location of the col- 
ony and partly to the industry of 
the settlers. However, much of 
the credit must go to William 
Penn. Many people have thought 
that he was the outstanding per- 
son of all those who founded our 
colonies. 

Even though we tell a peaceful 
story, we again must begin our tale 
with an account of religious perse- 
eution. Penn was a Quaker, and 
these people had as much trouble 
in England as did the Pilgrims and 
Puritans. The Quakers didn’t be- 
lieve in taking off their hats to rec- 
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ognize the superiority of the nobil- 
ity. England didn’t like these peo- 
ple because they believed in the 
equality of man. The Puritans 
didn’t like the Quakers either and 
refused to have them in Salem and 
other New England towns. 
Fortunately for the Quakers, 
their leader, William Penn, had 
both ability and money. Perhaps 
we should say that he should have 
had money, for his father had lent 
money to King Charles IT, and it 
had not been repaid. As a conse- 
quence of this debt, the King 
«greed to give Penn and the Quak- 
ers a grant of land in the New 
World. This was a fortunate move 
for the Quakers. But it was very 
unfortunate for England because 
that country thereby lost a great 
number of thrifty people, many of 
whom were skilled craftsmen. 
Penn made a wise choice of a 
fite on the Delaware River for his 
colony “high, dry, and healthy 
where most ships may best ride, of 
deepest draught of water.” He 
"profited by the mistakes of James- 
town. You remember the trouble 
that settlement had because it was 
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neither “high, dry, nor healthy.” 
Penn had also settled, though he 
never knew it, in one of the most 
important regions of our country. 
These lands were destined one day 
to be known as the Power House of 
America. 

William Penn, however, couldn’t 
Suess the future of the state of 
Pennsylvania. He was too busy 
laying out the straight streets of a 
little town that he called Philadel- 
phia. That means "the city of 
brotherly love.” Penn’s religion 
found its way into everything he 
did whether it was naming cities 
or dealing with his neighbors, the 
Indians. Here was a man who 
practiced what he preached and 
made it pay dividends. 
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Said Penn, 


William Renn. ^ 


ple have considered 


ny peg- 
the 
isylva= 
outstanding 
man of early colonial times, 
(Penn Mutual Life Ins.) 


founder of the Penr 


ma Colony the 


Penn Believed in Living in Peace 
with Other People. Penn treated 
the Indians in the same consider- 
ate fashion as Roger Williams had. 
One of the most important meet- 
ings in the history of all the colo- 
nies was the scene illustrated on 
the following page when William 
Penn and his followers met under 
an elm tree on the banks of the 
Delaware and agreed with a group 
of Indians that all would live in 
peace, 

In describing the historic meet- 
ing and his attitude toward the 
Indians, this Quaker leader gave us 
one of the best statements of how 
men can live together honorably 
and peacefully in a democracy. 
"We have agreed that 


William Penn Making Treaty with Indians. He treated the Indians 


as friends and they never turned against him. 


(Courtesy Penn- 


sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts) 
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in all differences between us, six of 
each side shall end the matter. Do 
not abuse them (the Indians), but 
let them have justice, and you will 
win them.” The Quakers and the 
Indians did dive in peace as long as 
any person present there that day 
remained alive. 

The Quakers that Penn brought 
With him to his colony were indus- 
trious and peace loving. More- 
over, there were many thrifty peo- 
ple settled in this territory even 
before the Quakers arrived, for 
Dutch and Swedes had been living 
along the Delaware. Penn called 
these people, “plain, strong, and 
industrious.” These first settlers 
had been friendly with the Indians 
even before Penn arrived which 
proved to be a real advantage. 
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Scotch-Irish Presbyterians also be- 
gan to settle in the interior of the 
colony. These people were hardy 
and resolute and well fitted to meet 
the dangers and hardships of living 
n the fringes of civilization. 

Still more people came to this 
strong, prosperous colony—Hu- 
guenots from France, Lutherans 
from Germany. The peace of 
Penn's woods was soon stirred with 
the march of pioneers and the ring- 
ing of the settlers’ axes in the for- 
ests. A great movement of people 
had begun. 

'There are many reasons to sup- 
port the statement that Penn was, 
indeed, the greatest man of the 
early colonies. He had the strong 
convietions of Roger Williams, but 
he held to his convictions in a 
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peaceful, rather than a quarrel- 
some way. He was as religious as 
the Puritans, but he was tolerant 
of the views of others. He was as 
capable of organizing as the ruth- 
less Governor Dale who straight- 
ened out the many troubles of 
Jamestown. He gave us as fine a 
statement for democracy as had 
William Bradford. Let us end our 
story of thiegreat man by reading 
and thinking about that statement. 
‘William Penn said: “Liberty 
Without Obedience Is Confusion, 
and Obedience Without Liberty Is 
Slavery.” 


BEGINNING OF OTHER 
NORTHERN COLONIES 


New Netherland Becomes New 
York. Much time has been spent 
in telling how four of the colonial 
settlements were started. We se- 
lected Jamestown of Virginia and 
Plymouth of New England be- 
cause these settlements have spe- 
cial patriotic meaning for every 
American. The stories of Roger 
Williams ‘and William Penn were 
told because of the fine spirit in 
which each started his” colony. 
These four have been examples of 
development in the South, North, 
and Central Colonies, In the 
meantime there were many other 
towns and settlements growing 
into important colonies which were 
later destined to become States in 
our Federal Union. 


The Dutch of Holland really be- _ 
gan thei» part in developing the 
New World when Henry Hudson, 
the English sailor who explored 
for Holland, sailed up the river | 
that now bears his:name. Trading : 
posts were soon established. It is — 
interesting to note that six years 
before the Mayflower sailed into 
Cape Cod Bay, the Dutch had a 
trading post at Fort Orange which 
is now the city of Albany. Before 
the Puritans had landed in Salem 
or Boston, we find the crafty Dutch 
traders buying from the Algonquin 
Indians an island at the mouth of 
the Hudson River. The island was 
called Mana-hata, and the price 
paid was about twenty-four dol- 
lars. Neither the Indians nor the 
Dutch could realize what value 
Manhattan Island (Mana-hata) 
would one day have. 

The Dutch developed a way of 
living that was different from the 
simple life of the people in the 
other northern colonies. To en- 
courage settlement, the govern- 
ment of Holland gave large tracts 
of land to wealthy people called 
patroons. These patroons brought 
many people to the New World to 
work the estates for them while 
the rich owners lived a life of ease 
in homes on their large estates or 
in New Amsterdam, as they re- 
named Mana-hata. All was not 
easy with the patroons, however, 
for they were not willing to raise 


Purchase of Manhattan Island. Peter Minuit bought the island from 
the Algonquin Indians for about twenty-four dollars’ worth of 


beads and other trinkets. 


taxes to defend their outer settle- 
ments from such tribes as the Mo- 
hawk Indians. As a result there 
was much trouble with the Indi- 
ans. The people, too, grew to dis- 
like the rather autocratic rule of 
the Dutch governors. No doubt 
you have read stories of Peter 
Stuyvesant, the most important of 
their leaders. He was a capable 
man, but he was also blustery and 
given to ordering people about. 
Old Stuyvesant didn’t order 
people about very long, although 
he did attack a settlement of 
Swedes along the Delaware. One 
day in the year of 1664, ships of 
England appeared at the mouth of 
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(Title Guarantee and Trust Company) 


the Hudson River. It now devel- 
oped that Charles II, King of Eng- 
fand, had given this land to his 
brother, the Duke of York. King 
Charles took this action because 
Cabot had once claimed this land 
for England. 

Old Stuyvesant raged around 
and swore he would never surren- 
der New Amsterdam, but he finally 
was forced to give up his colony. 
From that time the settlement and 
colony has been known as New 
York. This capture also gave Eng- 
land control of the land across the 
Hudson River and south of New 
York. This land had been settled, 
as you have read, by the Swedes 


A Modern Country Sc€ne in Connecticut. 
followers from Massachus 


in the good farming land of Connecticut. (Sawde 


and the Dutch. It was now given 
by the Duke of York to other Eng- 
lish nobles and named New Jersey. 

Dutch rule ended centuries ago 
in the valley of the Hudson. But 
results of this occupation can be 
seen even today. Many customs 
and bits of architecture remind us 
of the Dutch patroons and their 
early rule. You have also heard 
of many important families and 
names for which we can thank the 
Dutch. If you do not know of the 
Stuyvesants, Van Rensselaers, and 
the Schuylers, you must have 
heard of such names as Theodore 


Roosevelt and Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt; 
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Connecticut and New Hampshire 
Are Settled. We have read how the 
settlement of Plymouth and the 
larger colony of Massachusetts 
were started. These two united 
into one colony of Massachusetts. 
You also read that people dissatis- 
fied with Massachusetts moved on 
and settled Rhode Island. In much 
the same way, and for various rea- 
sons, the other settlements of New 
England were started. In 1636, 
minister by the name of Thomas 
Hooker took his congregation to 
start homes in Connecticut. This 
was the same year that Roger Wil- 
liams founded Rhode Island. 
Thomas Hooker probably left 
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A Modern Country Scene in Pennsylvania. William Penn found 
Dutch and Swedes living in Pennsylvania. These people and the 
Quakers who eame with Penn were very industrious and had 
prosperous farms. (Sawders) 


Massachusetts because he opposed 
some of the ideas of Winthrop and 
the Puritan leaders. But he also 
went westward because his people 
wanted to take advantage of the 
superior farming land to be found 
in the Connecticut Valley. Hart- 
ford was founded. New Haven, 
the location of Yale University, 
was later started. 

- During these same years people 
moved out of Massachusetts and 
settled to the north. The coast 
north of Boston had been explored 
by French sailors as well as by 
Captain John Smith. While Plym- 
outh, Boston, Providence, Hart- 
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ford, and New Haven were being 
settled, nothing was developed on 
the north coast except a few small 
fishing and trading posts. Shortly 
after the groups left the Massa- 
chusetts colony to settle Rhode Is- 
land and Connecticut, another 
band withdrew for religious rea- 
sons and started north to be inde- 
pendent of Massachusetts. The 
settlements to the north grew 
rather slowly, however, and it was 
not until 1679 that New Hamp- , 
shire was given a separate charter. 
The area of the present state of 
Maine remained part of Massachu- 
setts until 1820. 
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One thing is of special interest 
in the growth of many settlements 
in New England. Four of these 
groups organized in 1643 to form 
the New England Confederation. 
These settlements were Massachu- 
setts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and 
New Haven. The purpose of this 
organization was to give protec- 
tion agaist the Indians and the 
Dutch who» were still in New Am- 
sterdam. Notice that, Rhode Is- 
land was not included in the or- 
ganization. The Puritan fathers 
of New England still frowned upon 
the liberal colony founded by 
Roger Williams. 


MORE COLONIES IN THE 
SOUTH 


Maryland, Carolina, and Georgia 
Become Colonies. A few southern 
colonies of which we have not yet 
spoken complete our story of what 
were to be the first states of our 
Union. You remember that we 
shifted our attention north to the 
establishing of the northern settle- 
ments after we read of the found- 
ing of Jamestown. It was not long, 
however, before other ' colonies, 
such as Maryland, were started to 
the south. : 

Lord Baltimore was the founder 
of Maryland. He was a close 
friend of the King of England in 
spite of the fact that Baltimore 
was a Catholic and the King a 
Protestant. Most people of these 


two religions were fighting each 
other in Europe. The Catholics 
had been persecuted in England as 
well as ‘the Pilgrims. Lord Balti- 
more was a broad-minded man and 
in his Maryland .colony everyone 
could worship in any church he 
chose. Later this colony was the 
first in the New World to pass a 
law guaranteeing freedom for the 
various religions. 

Maryland was owned by Lord 
Baltimore in much the same Way 
that Pennsylvania was owned by 
William Penn. These colonies 
were really the private farms of | 
these owners who were called the 
proprietors. These men were lim- — 
ited in their powers, however, be- 
cause each colony had an assembly 
that passed on the laws of the set- 
tlement. Fortunately, both men 
were generous and not inclined to 
abuse their “ownership.” 

In the meantime, King Charles 
II of England was giving away 
more land. This time some nobles 
of the court were given all the land 
south of Virginia and north of the 
Spanish possession of Florida. 
Thus Carolina was established in 
1663. Separate settlements began : 
to grow and by 1712 the two. 
names, North Carolina and South 
Carolina, were used. Charles 
Town (Charleston), named after 
the King, soon became a leading 
port. The people of the Carolinas 
were independent and resourceful, 
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Fort Frederica National Monument. 


Frederica, facing the Frederica River. 


General Oglethorpe in the early 1700’s when Georgia was first colonized. 


The portion of the original walls of Fort 


This fort was built and occupied by 


(Courtesy National Park Service) 


but many ef them were restless 
and not pleased as the colonies 
grew and prospered. Later Daniel 
Boone and other hardy pioneers 
decided to leave the Carolinas, and 
pushed out through the mountain 
passes to a land that was to be 
known as Kentucky. We shall 


| study later about the new land to 
| the west.: 


"The last of the original thirteen 
colonies was established in 1738, 
by George II of England. The col- 
ony was called Georgia after him. 
This settlement was given to an 
English gentleman by the name of 


James Oglethorpe who was inter- 
ested in establishing a colony for 
people who were in prisons because 
they could not pay their debts, and 
kind-hearted Oglethorpe wanted 
to give these people a chance to 
make a new start in life. The 
King was glad to grant the request 
because he wanted another colony 
established before the Spanish, 
who were in Florida, could start 
moving northward. Georgia had 
some difficulties, but by the time 
we became independent of Eng- 
land, this settlement had become 
a prosperous colony. 
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The Line-up of Our Colonies. 
We have told very little about 
some of our colonies. All were im- 
portant, however, in our early his- 
tory. You can review them quickly 
by studying the following num- 
bered paragraphs. We shall try to 
give the list in time order as each 
was established. This is difficult, 
however, because some colonies 
had two starting dates, such as 
New Amsterdam and New York. 
Others, such as New Jersey, were 
settled long before they were made 
regular colonies. 

1. Jamestown and Virginia. Be- 
gan as a commercial veature in 
1607. Much suffering. Problems 
overcome by such men as John 
Smith and Governor Dale. 

2. Plymouth and Massachusetts. 
Pilgrims and Puritans sought reli- 
gious freedom. Principal settle- 
ments in 1620, 1628, and 1630. 
Remember such men as William 
Bradford, Captain Standish, and 
Governor Winthrop. Don’t forget 
the Indian Squanto who kept the 
Pilgrims alive, or the Pilgrim 
women who did the washing. 

3. Maryland. Settlement or- 
ganized in 1634 by Lord Baltimore. 
Proved that people of different re- 
ligions could live together without 
fighting. adie 

4. Rhode Island. Settled in 
1636 by Roger Williams, one of the 
leading men of colonial times. Cre- 

. ated a-refuge for oppressed people. 
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5. Connecticut. Founded in. 
1636 by "Thomas Hooker and peo- 
ple of Massachusetts. Some of 
them were discontented with the 
religion of Massachusetís and some 
only wanted bettér farming land. 

6. South Carolina. The Caroli- 
nas organized as a colony in 1668 
when the King gave a number of ~ 
nobles the land south of Virginia. 
Charleston became a leading port. 

7. North Carolina. The area of 
Carolina was divided into two col — 
onies. In 1712 North Carolina had © 
a separate governor. fe 

8. New York. The Dutch be - 
gan trading shortly after Hudson ~ 
discovered the river in 1609. In - 
1623 the Dutch organized a g0V- - 
ernment on Manhattan. In 1664 © 
the Duke of York demanded the y . 
surrender of the colony from a very 
unwilling Peter Stuyvesant. 

9. New Hampshire. Fishing 
and trading carried on by both 
French and English. John Mason 
was given a grant as early as 1622. 
Discontented people from Massa - 
chusetts came in slowly. A regular 
colony organized in 1679. 

10. New Jersey. This land was — 
settled by Swedes and Dutch M 
before the Duke of York took 1 
from the Dutch and gave it, M. 
1664, to his friends Berkeley and . 
Carteret. This colony was not 
completely independent of NeW — 
York until 1738. The name came 
from the island of Jersey. "m 
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11. Pennsylvania. The colony 
and Philadelphia founded*by Wil- 
liam Penn. In 1682 the figst band 
of Quakers arrived. Remember 
Penn for his fine mind and fair 
dealings. 4 

12. Delaware. Do you remem- 
ber where this name originated? 


Settled by Swedes, conquered by. 


Dutch, and taken by the English. 
Made a part of Pennsylvania, and 
in 1704 made a separate colony. 
13. Georgia. James Oglethorpe 
and his followers landed in 1733. 
The last of the original colonies 
was started as a protection against 
the Spanish to the south. Poor 
people found a refuge here, but it 
grew to be a prosperous colony. 


THE FRENCH AND INDIAN 

s - WAR 

Fighting Begins in the New 
World. At first there was a spirit 
of friendly feeling between colo- 
nists and Indians. In the early 
days Squanto helped the Pilgrims 
plant corn and catch fish in Cape 
Cod Bay. However, there came a 
time when this friendship was for- 
gotten. Forgotten, too, was the 
treaty that William Penn and hon- 
orable Delawares kept for so many 
years. The Pequots were holding 
war councils in the inland woods 
of Massachusetts, and in the wil- 
derness of the upper Mohawk Val- 
ley, the Senecas were often on the 
warpath. 


It is difficult to tell by what un- 
fortunate turn of events white men 
and red men began to fight each 
other in the New World. The first 
relation between these two people 
was very happy. Such men as 
Bradford, Roger Williams, and 
William Penn treated the Indians 
in an honorable fashion, and re- 
ceived the red men's friendship in 
return. As more colonists came to 
America, settlements began to 
reach out farther and farther into 
the wooded hills and valleys. The 
red men began to be suspicious. 
This soon grew into distinct hostil- 
ity as they realized that their for- 
ests of game were being taken from 
them. . 

Many misunderstandings arose 
between the Indians and settlers. 
For example, white men would 
consider that they had full owner- 
ship of land after a treaty of pur- 
chase. On the other hand the In- 
dians would understand that the 
whites had only rented the land 
and that Indians could still hunt 
in the area. Then quarrels arose. 
Many times the Indians were 
treated in a dishonorable fashion 
by, fur traders or settlers who did 
not have the fine charact of 
Roger Williams or Lord Baltimore. 
From time to time fighting. broke 
out that reached from the out- 
skirts of the settlements on the 
James River of Virginia to the last 
white settlements/of New England. 
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When unfriendly Indians raided 
English farms and settlements in 
New England or New York, they 
were often aided by French trap- 
pers. Before long those raids de- 
veloped into actual wars in which 
the French and English fought for 
possession of land in the New 
World. The Indians fought on 
both sides which was unfortunate 
for them since they were having 
the land taken from them by both 
French and English. These wil- 
derness battles in the New World 
were accompanied by wars in Eu- 
rope where England, France, 
Spain, and other countries were 
fighting. 

We have devoted most of our 
time to reading about the English 
colonists. We must not forget, 
however, that the French and 
Spanish were developing large 
areas of the New World. In fact, 
for a long time these countries 
claimed to own much more land 
than did the English. Let us first 
consider the colonies of the French. 
You remember that Champlain 
started the trading post of Quebec 
(1608) at about the same time that 
Jamestown (1607) was founded. 
That meant that the French 
started developing territory in the 
New World as soon as the English. 
And we shall see that they stayed 
in the New World about as long as 
the English controlled the original 
colonies. 


There was one important differ- 
ence inthe way the two countries 
developed their colonies. That 
difference led to final victory for 
the English and defeat for the 
French. The Ehglish settled in 
communities and towns, developed ` 
homes, and raised families. The 


French, on the other hand, scat-. 


tered over vast ranges of wilder- 
ness, developed few communities 
where families could settle, and 
contented themselves with estab- | 
lishing a few outposts for fur trad- 
ing with the Indians. Many of the 
French trappers lived with the In- 
dians. As a result they were on à 
more friendly basis with the na- 
tives than were the English who 
remained apart in their own settle- 
ments. The English, however, 
greatly outnumbered the French, 
But the greatest advantage of the 
English was the fact+that they °$- 
tablished permanent homes. 


The English and French Fight for 
Furs and Forests. You can see by 
the map on page 92 that in 
the beginning the English settle- 
ments were grouped close to the 
seacoast. The French trading posts 
were far inland in the Ohio Valley 
and around the Great Lakes T€ 
gion. But soon the French trap- 
pers, traders, and missionaries be 
gan to go out into new lands 
closer to the English. More peo 
ple joined the English colonies a” 
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Fur Traders and Home Builders. The English who built settlements 
drove the fur-trading French before them. 


these in turn began to move inland 
through the valleys of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains and toward the 
settlements of the French. The 
arrows on the map indicate how 
and where the people of the two 
countries met. When they did 
meet, fighting resulted. 

At first most of the action took 
place in the northern parts of New 
York and New England. The 
French were well established just 
north, along the St. Lawrence 
River, Raiding parties of French 
and St. Lawrence Indians, such as 
the Hurons, plundered and killed 
the English settlers. At one time 
a strong party of French and In- 
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dians came as far south as the 
Massachusetts settlement of Deer- 
field, and in the dead of night 
killed and sealped or captured all 
the inhabitants. - Moreover, a 
French general with a large army 
marched down into the colony of 
New York and captured the Eng- 
lish outpgst on Lake George just 
below Lake Champlain. 

One important location of the 
French worried the English very 
much. Across the Allegheny 
Mountains in western Pennsylva- 
nja was the wide valley of a river 
that the Indians called the beauti- 
ful Ohio. The French claimed this 
land as part of Louisiana which in- 


Ruins of Old Fort Pitt. This is part of the old wilderness fort at 
Pittsburgh for which the French and British fought. (Courtesy 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh) 


cluded all the lands drained by the 
Mississippi. You see on the map, 
page 92, that at an important 
point on the Ohio River the French 
had built a fort which they called 
Duquesne. Locate this spot and 
keep it in mind. The English sent 
an army under General Braddock 
against this fort. He was a brave 
man, but he was ignorant of wil- 
derness fighting. His men were 
not trained to fight forest Indians. 

Braddock marched his army 
by way of Fort Cumberland in 
the mountains, and to the Monon- 
gahela River just below the French 
fort of Duquesne. This pass was 
to be an important trail of later 
American pioneers who were to go 


over Braddock’s route to settle our 
western frontier. As Braddock’s 
army crossed the river, they were 
set upon by French» and Indians. 
From hidden ambushes in the for- 
est, these allies fired at the march- 
ing ranks of British redcoats. The 
British were cut to pieces. Their 
disorderly retreat was saved only 
by the presence of a number of 
frontier fighters from Virginia and 
a young colonial officer by the name 
of George Washington. We shall 
read more of this man when he was 
no longer a colonial officer, but the 
general in the army of a new coun- 
try in the New World. 

Things went badly for the pritish 
until a change of government P 
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England brought to power a strong 
statesman by the name*of Pitt. 
This man put much eneggy into 
the campaigns in the New World, 
and soon the tide turned in favor of 


the English. Fórt Duquesne was 


taken and renamed Fort Pitt. To- 
day on this spot the important eity 
of Pittsburgh stands, named for 
this able English statesman. The 
English became active in the 
North. Rogers’ Rangers went 
north on forays. The French and 
Indian War was brought to a close 
when James Wolfe led a British 
army against Quebec. Both Wolfe 
and the defending French General 
Montcalm, died bravely in that 
battle. The English won, and the 
power of France in the New World 
was broken. 

The war ended in 1763 when the 
French gave up most of their land 
in the New World to England. 
You may see by the map on 
page 93 how the outcome of the 
wars of the French and English 
changed the map of the New 
World. England obtained Canada 
and all the land of the Ohio Valley. 
In fact, this country now owned 
everything as far as the Mississippi 
River. The great wilderness west 
of the Mississippi, called Louisi- 
ana, was given to Spain. France 
retained only a little land in the 
New World. Later Spain returned 
Louisiana to France under a secret 
treaty. 


SPANISH COLONIES IN THE 
SOUTHWEST 


From the Peaceful Woods of 
Penn to Serra’s Missions. We started 
this chapter with the story of the 
colony of Penn along the Delaware 
River. Let us end our account of 
early settlements by telling of an- 
other colonizer who also eame to 
the New World on a peaceful mis- 
sion. Thi§ was the Franciscan 
priest, Junipero Serra, who trudged 
through the hot deserts of Lower 
California to establish missions 
from San Diego to San Francisco. 

We have said that the Spanish 
were first in the race of discovering 
the New World. They were also 
first in establishing permanent set- 
tlements. We have told how the 
discoveries of Columbus and Cor- 
tez were quickly followed by estab- 
lishing towns in the West Indies, 
Mexico, and parts of South Amer- 
ica. Keep in mind that these 
towns were started long before the 
English ships moored to the bank 
of the James River and started the 
first Engksh settlement in the New 
World. In fact, during the first 
years that Captain Smith was des- 
perately engaged in trying to keep 
the few starving settlers alive at 
Jamestown, the Spanish had over 
two hundred towns in the New 
World and probably more than 
200,000 Spanish settlers. The 
Spanish, moreover, had started two 
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The French and English Colonies. Notice the locations where the 


fighting took place for furs and forts. 


universities that compgred well 
with schools in Europe. Almost a 
half century before the Pilgrims 
anchored in Cape Cod Bay, the 
Spanish were starting to build a 
great cathedral on a spot in Mexico 
City where Cortez had destroyed 
the Aztec temple. 

This activity of the Spanish had 
not been confined to towns in what 


is now Latin America. De Soto 
had discovered the  Mississippl 
Coronado had led expeditions into 
the present states of New Mexico, 
Arizona, Texas, and Kansas. Ca- 
brillo had sailed up the coast of 
Mexico and had discovered the 
Bay of San Diego. The Spanish 
had settled the first town to be es- 
tablished on the soil of the United 
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The Colonies after 1763. 
gained after the French and Indian War. 


States. That was the village of St. 
Augustine, Florida, founded in 
1565. These explorations and set- 
tlements were all accomplished 
long before Raleigh failed in the 
first English attempt at coloniza- 
tion. Even the town of Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, was started only two 
years after Jamestown. 


Notice how much territory the English 
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Father Serra and His Missions. It 
isthe work of Father Serra in Cali- 
fornia, however, that concerns us 
most in the story of Spain in our 
country. For many years the 
Spanish had been pushing north 
from Mexico City and starting 
missions for the purpose of chris- 
tianizing the Indians: When Serra 


San Carlos Mission at Carmel. The second mission founded in 
California in 1770 by Father Serra who lies buried here. 
(Ewing Galloway) 


was put in charge of this work, he 
was not long in leading an expedi- 
tion to the north. Accompanying 
him was a soldier by the name, of 
Portola. Together they marched 
four hundred hot, parched miles 
and founded the Mission of San 
Diego in 1769. x 
San Diego was the first of a se- 
ries of missions that Serra founded 
along the Pacific. The kindly 


Franciscan plodded on foot the long 
distances of the western state. His 
pathway is now a modern highway 
but it is still called El Camino 
Real, the royal road. At the age of 
seventy, Serra was lame and feeble 
but still walking from San Diego 
to San Gabriel to Monterey, giving 
his blessing to the native workers 
of the farms that surrounded the 
missions. 
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Around these mission settle- 
ments grew many California 
towns. A peaceful type of ranch 
life was developed. Today we 
drive through the Western states 
and see evidences of these early 
ranchos. California has many 
Spanish names: Pico, Alvarado, 
Sepulveda, San Jose, Santa Bar- 
bara, and Los Angeles. The archi- 
tecture of many buildings tells us 
of a bygone day when mission bells 
could be heard over peaceful yine- 
yards and fig orchards. 

These bells were being rung in 
adobe missions and were heard for 
the most part about the same time 
that a resident of Boston, by the 


name of Paul Revere, was arousing 
the men of Massachusetts to arms 
against the British. That excite- 
ment meant little to the native 
mission workers of the West. To 
them life was easy and peaceful. 
No excitement disturbed them un- 
less it was an occasional fiesta. 
Their usually solemn faces would 
light up with smiles as théy sighted 
afar the robed figure *of Father 
Serra walkimg slowly toward his 
missions. That man left a fine in- 
fluence on a section of our country, 
and accordingly we shall remember 
him along with William Penn, 
Roger Williams, and other worthy 
colonizers. 


WORKING WITH HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


1. Floor Talk. Prepare a floor talk on William Penn. 
may wish to compare him with other «colonial leaders. 


some interesting comparisons. 


2. Picture Map. Make a picture map of the orig 
3. Program. Have a committee prepare a pro 


Perhaps you 
Your text gave 


inal thirteen colonies. 
gram on the Dutch. 


One member might tell the true story of Peter Stuyvesant; two others 


the literary legends of “Rip Van Winkle” and 
Hollow” written by Washington Irv 
point out evidences of the Dutch wh 


“The Legend of Sleepy 
ing. One member might choose to 
ich remain in the New York area 


today, such as names, architecture, ete. 


4, Report. 


class report. 


5. Chart. See how many reasons for foundi 
You might arrange your information on a c 
colonies founded for the same reas 


French colonies. 


$ 


Perhaps some student who is intereste 
might find out more about their activities in colonial times an 


terested in the Swedes 
d make a 


ng colonies you can find. 
hart, grouping together 


on. Don’t forget the Spanish and the 
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6. Magazine Article. Write a magazine article titled The Causes of 
the Indian Wars. Explain whether or not you think they could have 
been avoided and give your reasons for thinking as you do. 


7. Special Reports. We have selected only a few of the famous char- 
acters of colonial times. Some people think others are even more impor- 
tant. For example, you might wish to do extra study on Lord Baltimore 
and his ideas of religious tolerance. James Oglethorpe, with his interest 
in finding a home in the New World for the poor and unfortunate, is also 
worthy to be the subject of a floor talk or written report. 


8. Flodt Talk. Find out more about the Carolinas. Present your 
findings to«he class. 


9. Written Report. «Rank ten colonial leaders in what you feel to be 
the order of their importance. Write a short, well-organized paragraph 
about each in which you present his contributions. Consider all three 
chapters that you have read so far on colonial times in America. 


10. Geography and History. There is much geography to review in 
connection with the storigs of this chapter. We suggest you review the 
states from Maine to Florida since various actions in this chapter took 
place along the entire Atlantic coast. Locate and describe important 
towns and cities “then and now.” 


11. History Game. There is a good history game described on page 
e BU will help you to remember important facts about the thirteen 
colonies. 


12. Quiz Contest. You will fird some interesting work from time to 
time in presenting Quiz Contests. Have a committee prepare à series 
of quizzes based on colonial people. First study carefully the directions 
on page 441. 


A List for Oral Reports, Review Quizzes, and Vocabulary Drills. 


William Penn Thomas Hooker industrious 
Dutch Lord Baltimore persecution 
Swedes James Oglethorpe Mohawk Indians 
Scotch-Irish Father Serra proprietors 
patroons thrifty people Pequots 

Peter Stuyvesant craftsmen Senecas 
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The Work and Play of 


Imagine—If You Can. It is very 
difficult to imagine yourselves in 
the position of the young people of 
Plymouth or some southern settle- 
ment such as Jamestown. The 
clothes you wear today, the things 
you eat, the games you play, the 
activities you perform are all very 
different from those of colonial 
young people of two or three 
hundred years ago. 

Strangely enough it was almost 
as difficult for a colonial youth to 
picture what was going on in other 
parts of the colonies as it is for you 
to imagine that you are in colonial 
times. A New England lad of those 
days might be making his first trip 
as cabin boy in a Boston sailing 
vessel. But he would know little 
of the life of the farm boy in west- 
ern Pennsylvania who kept a 
loaded musket near at hand as he 
helped his father clear land for 
farming. 

No doubt a young lady on the 
plantation of a wealthy landowner 
in Virginia would be receiving les- 
sons in the minuet from her danc- 
ing master as she looked forward to 
a colorful party. This girl could 
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Colonial Youth 


hardly imagine the simple life of 
her colonial sister of New Hamp- 
shire who had muclt household 
work but wery few amusements or 
social affairs. Today the daily pa- 
pers, radio programs, or automo- 
bile trips keep you closely in touch 
with the people of other parts of 
your country and even those of 
foreign lands. Poor roads or trails 
and little or no transportation kept 
the colonial youth from knowing 
much about anyone except his own 
family and neighbors. In faet, 
many colonial people lived out 
fheir entire lives without an op- 
portunity to travel and visit a town 
of any importance. 

There is no better way to get the 
spirit of colonial times than to 
know what young people of your 
own age were doing. What was the 
colonial boy doing in Plymouth, or 
on a farm in the Mohawk Valley of 
New York? What was the life of 
the young lady in a Puritan home 
in Salem or on a tobacco planta- 
tion of the South? The most im- 
portant things in history have al- 
ways been the daily lives of the 
common people. 
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A Dame's School in Colonial Days. Little children went to the home 
of some woman of the community and learned to read their 
A B C's, (New England Mutual Life) 


COLONIAL YOUTH WENT 
TO SCHOOL 

Colonial Young People Went to 
School People of colonial times 
recognized the importance of 
schools. During these early years 
many of our famous universities 
such as Harvard, Yale, and Wil- 
liam and Mary were started. The 
Puritans had hardly settled down 
in Massachusetts before they 
passed a law (1647) requiring each 
village to establish a school. Later 
the first free public high school was 
started in Boston. Colonial schools 
were far different from the schools 
of today, and practically all of the 
young people of your age had al- 
ready left school. Don’t be mis- 
taken in thinking that leaving 
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school meant a long vacation. 
Colonial young people who were 
not in school were working long 
hours as apprentices in some trade 
or, laboring equally hard on the 
farms of their parents. 

Most children of colonial times 
went to a dame’s school for 
younger boys and girls. Children | 
of this age would be in the first or 
second grade today. This school 
was held in the home of some 
woman, or dame, of the commu- 
nity. When she was not busy with 
her baking, weaving, or other 
household duties, she would hear 
the children say their A B C’s. The 
school equipment of the child in 
the dame’s school was very simple 
indeed. Each child had a horn- 
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THE SAMPLER OF LOREA STANDISH 


A Hornbook and a Sampler. These were the simple school texts of 
colonial boys and girls. 


book such as the one you see in the 
picture on this page. The horn- 
book was nothing but a small 
wooden paddle with a piece of pa- 
per fastened to it. Its name came 
from the sheet of transparent horn 
that covered the writing and kept 
the paper from wearing. 

Many colonial girls had a sam- 
pler as well as a hornbook. The 
picture you see here of the sampler 
is very much like the one that most 
colonial girls sewed for themselves. 
The homemade schoolbook was a 
piece of cloth on which the girls 
stitched the letters and words to be 
learned, Both hornbook and sam- 
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pler generally had the letters of the 
afphabet, and a few combinations 
such as ab, ca, and da. Sometimes 
the Lord’s Prayer was stitched on 
the sampler. Other samplers 
would have verses on them. 

The first and most famous of the 
colonial books was the New Eng- 
land Primer. From this book pu- 
pils learned the alphabet and reli- 
gious verses from such examples as 
the following: 


N. Noah did view 
the old world and new. 
S. Young Samuel dear, 
The Lord did fear. 
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The sampler, the hornbook, and 
the New England Primer were the 
simple pieces of equipment from 
which the colonial boys and girls 
learned their letters and were 
taught how to read. 

Most of the children of those 
early days went to a dame’s school 
. orreceived some teaching of a simi- 
lar nature. For many of them, es- 
pecially forthe girls, this was con- 
sidered enough book» education. 
These young ladies had to be able 
to read their Bibles; therefore they 
had to know their letters. After 
that much education the place for 
young ladies was at home doing 
housework. A sampler with letters 
carefully stitched was really a girl’s 
final school diploma. Colonial men 
didn’t believe in much school edu- 
cation for women. In fact, Gover- 
nor Winthrop once gave his opin- 
ion that a certain Puritan girl had 
lost her mind because she tried to 
meddle with book learning. This 
colonial leader wrote, “. . . if she 
had attended to her household af- 
fairs and such things as belong to 
women and not gone oyt of her 
way to meddle with such things 
(book learning) as are proper for 
men whose minds are stronger, she 
would have kept her wits.” 

Few young ladies of colonial 
times, however, had to worry about 
losing their minds with too much 
reading and writing. One could 
have searched the thirteen colonies 
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without finding a single girl look- 
ing forward to a business career 
or a university-trained profession 
such as nursing, teaching, or the 
science laboratory. f 


The Schoolwork of Colonial Boys. 
The boys went on to school—at 
least a few of them did. There - 
were writing schools where a little 
more writing was taught than at 
the dame's school. Then the more 
fortunate boys went on to the Latin 
grammar school. This school took 
boys from the ages of about seven 
to fifteen years of age. The Latin 
grammar school was copied from 
similar schools in England. The 
students were about the same age 
as those who are in your classes to- 
day. There the similarity ends, 
for the studies of the colonial school 
were Latin, more Latin, and then 
still more Latin. Very little was 
taught besides that language. 
Even English grammar was taught 
only by an assistant, if it were 
taught at all A good knowledge of 
Latin, and to some extent Greek, 
was thought to be the sign of a cul- 
tured man. Then, too, the few 
boys who were continuing their 
edueation were probably preparing 
for the ministry, and a knowledge 
of Latin was necessary in order to 
study many religious books. 

Most of the Latin grammar 
schools disappeared toward the 
end of the Colonial days. Much 
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importance was still placed on the 
mastery of Latin, but people finally 
realized that this school was not 
very practical. The Latfh gram- 
mar schook was replaced by the 
academy which was somewhat 
similar to the high school of today. 
Indeed, many of these colonial 


-academies have been continued to 


this day as private high schools. 
The academies kept Latin and 
Greek, but they also taught many 
“newfangled” subjects such as 
mathematics, French, literature, 
and English composition. Many 
of the adults of the community 
who had been reared on Latin drill 
believed that the modern academy 
was getting “too easy.” These old 
people thought that the new gen- 
eration would get soft with such 
frills as mathematics and English 
grammar. These complaining el- 
ders who had gone to the Latin 
grammar school had often had 
eight hours a day straight drill on 
Latin. 

The university was the next step 
in education for colonial boys, but 
very few of them ever got that far. 
A poor boy might have a slight 
chance to get some help to attend 
a college partieularly if he wanted 
to study for the ministry. Some 
sons of wealthy parents attended 
in order to get the cultural educa- 
tion of a gentleman. Later, boys 
who wished to study law or become 
statesmen attended universities. 
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The few colonial boys who did 
plan to go to college were about the 
age of junior high school graduates 
of today. Latin was studied for 
the entrance examination. Latin, 
Greek, and Logic were the courses 
offered by such colleges as Harvard 
in New England or the College of 
William and Mary in the South. 
Both of these universities were 
started very early in colonial his- 
tory. For,example, Harvard was 
founded to train ministers and 
other young gentlemen only six- 
teen years after the Pilgrims first 
settled in Massachusetts. The 
College of William and Mary was 
founded in Williamsburg, Virginia, 
in 1693. 

You must not get the impression, 
since few young people went on to 
higher schools, that the people of 
the colonies were not in favor of 
education. In fact, as soon as 
towns and communities were set- 
tled, these forefathers of ours did 
more for education than most 
countries of early times. Soon laws 
were passed forcing tradesmen who 
had young people working for them 
as appréntices to give such boys 
some education in reading and 
Writing. Massachusetts had been 
founded only twenty-seven years 
when each little town was required 
to have some type of school. 

' In the southern colonies the 
people lived on large plantations. 
Modes of travel were slow and it 


Harvard University. The college was started in colonial times, 1636. 
This is Massachusetts Hall, built in 1720, the oldest original col- 
lege building in the United States. (Courtesy Harvard University) 


o 
was impossible to bring enough 
boys and girls together to start a 
school. Southern children were 
usually taught by a private teacher, 
or tutor, who lived in the planta- 
tion home. The tutor might be an 
indentured servant but he was 
highly respected for his education 
and his refined manners. 

The colonial boys and girls, when 
small, went to some type of school 
to learn to read their Bibles, A 
few boys went on to academies or 
even universities where they spent 
long hours each day drilling. on 
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some subject such as Latin. No 
doubt, occasionally when the mas- 
ter's back was turned and there 
was no danger of the birch switch, 
the colonial lad would fall to 
dreaming. But in his wildest 
dreams he never could look down 
the years and see a picture of mod- 
ern school libraries, gymnasiums, 
well-equipped science rooms, shops, 
or busses for large union high 
schools. It is a long, long step from 
the schools of colonial youth to the 
schools that you have today in our 
modern America. 


The College of William and Mary. This was the second college in 
our country, founded in 1693. This building is part of the resto- 
ration of Williamsburg. (Courtesy Colonial Williamsburg, Inc.) 


COLONIAL YOUTH WORKED 
LONG AND HARD 

The Colonial Girl Left School, but 
Her Education Went Right On. It 
would be a mistake to think that 
the colonial girl’s education was 
finished because she had to stop 
school as soon as she learned how 
to read her Bible at the dame’s 
school. The colonial girl had to 
know a multitude of things that 
are not necessary for the young 
lady of today. For we are study- 
ing about a time when practically 
everything that a person had, or 
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used, was either made by that per- 
son or by some neighbor. The 
colonial girl left school, but her 
education went right on. Learning 
to do things and to make things 
was the education of most of those 
young ladies. 

This practical education started 
early. Remember, the colonial girl 
made her own sampler in the 
dame’s school to help learn the 
A B C's. This age was about the 
same as a first-grade child of today. 
From the age of four or five when 
the colonial miss knitted her first 
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stockings or stitched the first let- 
ters on her sampler, and for the 
rest of her life, this lady was learn- 
ing how to live, to prepare food, 
and to make clothes. Today when 
food, clothing, and shelter are pro- 
vided for us, we forget that these 
things are the great necessities of 
life. Colonial girls and mothers 
had to prepare all of them, for the 
most part, without assistance. 

Food, of course, was the first and 
most important thing. No doubt 
the starvation days of Jamestown 
and the hunger of Plymouth served 
as reminders to every colonial 
mother that corn meal and smoked 
meat and such things had to be 
“put by” as a protection against 
the long winters or possible years 
of drought and poor harvests. 
So colonial girls had to learn the 
art of “putting by” or preserving 
food. They learned how to grind 
corn into a coarse meal. The colo- 
nial girl learned how to bake this 
meal into bread, perhaps adding 
from time to time a little rye flour 
or even pumpkin for variety. 

So when the wintertime ap- 
proached, the neighbors “gathered 
to help the men of the family kill 
animals. Now the colonial girl at- 
quired part of her education as she 
helped her mother salt the meat or 
make sausages. Ways had to be 
learned to protect meats from 
spoiling since there was no refrig- 
eration. Colonial women had to 
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learn to make the best of other 
kinds of foods as they did not enjoy 
the fine large fruits and vegetables 
of today. Many of these are the 
products of modern agricultural 
science. Colonial potatoes, for ex- 
ample, were not much larger than 
hen’s eggs. 


Mother, May I Have a New 
Dress? Unless the girl were the 
daughter of rather wealthy par- 
ents, she would have made her own 
clothes and would have helped 
make the clothes of her father and 
brothers. These clothes were 
called homespun. Most of these 
clothes were made of wool, and a 
good portion of other cloth used 
was linen. Preparing this meant a 
great deal of hard work. Of course 
the men helped in shearing wool 
from sheep and preparing the flax 
for the linen. The men brought 
animals from the forests and these 
skins were used for clothing. 
Therefore, colonial girls had to 
have another course in which they 
learned to make buckskin jackets 
and cure leather for shoes. 

The education of the colonial 
girl went on, with the home for à 
school and the mother for a teacher. 
Each colonial home had a spinning 
wheel. With this homemade wheel 
the women and girls spun the fibers 
of wool or flax into thread. The 
thread from the wool or flax had to 
be woven into cloth. In later colo- 
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Hand Tools of Colonial Days. Much work of the colonists was done 
by hand. Men and boys of the colonies made tools for farming and 


for household use. 
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nial years weavers made cloth for 
sale or exchange, but for much of 
colonial history girls and women 
made the family clothes. When a 
suit or dress took all that labor, 
you may be sure it was mended and 
patched so that clothes lasted for 
years. There were no stylebooks 
or patterns, but if girls wanted to 
make a dress right up to the min- 
ute, or perkaps we had better say 
right up to the year, the mother 
would get a doll that had been 
imported from Europe and dressed 
in the latest European fashion. 
Mother and daughter then copied 
the doll dresses, while the doll it- 
self became the prized possession 
of the youngest daughter. 


Other Household Tasks. Colo- 
nial girls helped keep the house 
neat, for most colonial homes were 
clean. This meant that young 
ladies had to learn how to make the 
family brooms from the stalks of 
broom eorn. Soapmaking was one 
of the important jobs. Ashes from 
the fireplace were saved during the 
winter, and drippings of grease and 
bits of fat were collected from 
cooking. In spring a liquid lye, 
made from the ashes, was boiléd 
and stirred with the collection of 
old grease until the mixture was 
ready to cool and became a brown 
substance somewhat like jelly. 
This was the family soap. The 
young girls learned to dip strings 
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into tubs of hot tallow until each 
string grew into a candle. In later 
colonial times candles were made 
by pouring hot tallow into copper 
candle molds. e 
Throughout the,days and years a 
colonial girl continued to get the 
practical education that was needed 
to help the family to keep alive 
with food, clothing, and the other 
necessities of life. This early prac- 
tical education was all the more 
important because this girl would 
probably be getting married at an 
early age. She had to know a mul- 
titude of things that every colonial 
mother had to know and in turn 
teach her own large family of sons 
and daughters. Colonial girls 
didn't see much of school, but they 
received a great deal of education. 


A Colonial Boy Was Just as Busy 
as His Sister. The education of the 
colonial boy kept right on even 
though he had little more schooling 
than his sister. The women pre- 
pared everything that was used, 
from tallow candles to Sunday 
clothes, and it was up to the men , 
to produce the materials from 
which all these things were made. 
The colonial boy, at a very early 
age, took his place with the men. 

Most colonial boys lived on 
farms, at least they did during the 
early years of colonial history. 
The eastern lands from Georgia to 
New England were much more 


Principal Occupations of the English Colonies. People of colonial 

times were industrious and worked hard in the New World. This 

map shows some of the occupations of the English colonies. 
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heavily wooded than now, so there 
was land to clear. The colonial 
boy had his own ax. He had whit- 
tled the handle himself after which 
he smoothed the wood with a piece 
of sharp glass. He helped to clear 
the land, build fences, plow and 
harrow the land, and scatter the 
seed by hand. 

There wére no radios for evening 
entertainment. So colonial boys 
learned to use the lopg evening 
hours whittling small farm and 
household implements with. jack- 
knives. A colonial boy considered 
his jackknife as his prize posses- 
sion, for with it he became a 
very skillful craftsman: By the 
evening fire he carved out the 
handles for harvesting tools, such 
as scythes for mowing grain and 
flails for beating out the grains of 


wheat and flax. 


. The house in which a coloniat 
family lived was constructed by 
the men of the family. Neigh- 
borhood men came in to help raise 
the sides, but the men of the family 
cut all the logs and timbers. Nails 
were scarce in very early Colonial 
days so boys had to whittle many 
wooden pegs. They had a hand in 
making leather hinges for doors 
and in oiling paper to serve as win- 
dows. Colonial days were full of 
learning how to fight for a living in 
a wilderness where a man had little 
assistance except his own strong 
hands and his knowledge of how to 


do practical things. Getting that 
knowledge was the education of 
most colonial boys. 

a 


Colonial Boys Learned Trades. 
Of course many ofthese boys lived 
in small villages or towns. © After 
the colonies had been in existence 
a few years, seaport towns on the 
coast began to grow and also 
trading towns in the interior. The 
boys who lived in these settlements 
generally had a trade to learn. As 
more people joined a community, 
each man might specialize in some 
type of work. Then in place of 
each family making its own furni- 
ture or clothes and being Jacks-of- 
all-trades, the town would begin to 
have special blacksmiths, weavers, 
tailors, and carpenters. Each colo- 
nial boy of these towns selected a 
trade for his life’s work. 

There were many trades from 
which to choose. Some boys would 
learn how to make guns or shoes. 
Others would learn to be silver- 
smiths and make silver for the 
tables in place of the wooden 
utensils that the farm boy carved 
for his family. Many selected a 
trade that is unknown to us today 
such as a carder or maker of flax 
brakes. The boy who learned to 
be a carder was learning how to 
prepare wool for spinning so it 
could be used for garments. A 
maker of flax brakes constructed 
crude wooden implements that 
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broke flax into fibers or shreds so 
that this material could be spun 
and made into linen cloth. 

Many of the tradesmen for whom 
colonial beys worked were very 
skillful craftsmen. The dishes of 
early ‘Americans were often crude, 
wooden affairs, but before the end 
of the colonial times artisans were 
making beautiful utensils and or- 
naments from silver. Today mu- 
seums and private owners prize 
many colonial silver pieces for their 
simple graceful form. Paul Re- 
vere, who made the historic ride 
from Boston warning of the ap- 
proach of the British, was one of 
our early artists who made attrac- 
tive silver plates, bowls, inkwells, 
teapots, and vases. 

Some people were engaged in 
making glassware. Many colonial 
homes had beautiful candlesticks, 
tumblers, and lamps made by the 
craftsmen who worked in glass. 
The crude handmade furniture of 
our first settlers was later replaced 
by more artistic pieces. By the 
end of Colonial days furniture was 
being made that was so attractive 
that it is being copied even today. 
Just after our country gained inde- 
pendence! a cabinetmaker of New 
York, by the name of Duncan 
Phyfe, made furniture of such ex- 
cellent proportion and graceful 
curves that he is classed with the 
great furniture craftsmen of the 
world. 
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Shipbuilding was a trade that 
was learned by many colonial boys. 
It took a great deal of experience 
and knowledge to build a good, sea- 
worthy sailing boat. Colonial boys 
learned how to hew timbers, to 
pound tarred wicking into the 
seams between the planks to pre- 
vent leaking, or to pick out and fell 
a particularly straighte tree for a 
mast. ° 

It is wel] that many boys learned 
shipbuilding. Remember all the 
cod that Cabot found swimming in 
New England waters? The cod 
and other fish were still there. 
Soon many colonial fishing boats 
were sailing those waters. Salem 
was the first important port of this 
trade, but soon the wharves of Bos- 
ton, too, were busy with the busi- 
ness of the fishing fleet. Whaling 


was started and became a profit- . 


eable industry. 
Many colonial ports began a 


regular trade of exports and im- a 
ports with the West Indies and. 


Europe. Philadelphia was the 
largest shipping port for more than 
a century, until the Erie Canal 
brought most of the trade through 
New York harbor. Many ships 
tame and went from the wharves 
of Charleston. All of this business 
needed hundreds of sturdy boats. 
It was fortunate that the New 
“England timber was of excellent 
quality and could be found near 
the water front. It was equally 
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fortunate that colonial boys learned 
to be the best shipbuilders in the 
world. 


How Colonial Boys Learned 
'Their Trades. A colonial boy had 
to learn the trade he had selected 
in order to become a craftsman. 
There were no trade schools to at- 
tend. The boy learned his trade 
as an apprentice. That meant he 
was under the control gf a trades- 
man who would teach the appren- 
tice in exchange for the boy's labor. 
Apprentices worked long hours and 
in most cases the only pay they re- 
ceived was board and room. This 
method of training, called appren- 
ticeship, was the way in which co- 
lonial young men received their 
preparation for their lifework. 

Many of these young people, 
both boys and girls, who worked 
for others, were classed as servants 
and in some regard were almost in 
the position of slaves. Farmers 
and tradesmen in the colonies 
needed much help. A man was 


. fortunate if he had a large family. 


If more help were needed, the man 
arranged to get some servants who 
were being shipped here from Eu- 
rope. One colony wrote back tò 
Europe, “Send a large number of 
strong, hard-working men. Should 
they not be fortheoming at the 
right time, their places can be filled’ 
with boys of fifteen, sixteen, or 
seventeen years.” The legislature 
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of Massachusetts passed an act 
in 1710 offering to pay a bounty 
to any ship captain who would 
bring måle servants. 

Poor people and many orphan 
children came to the New World 
in this fashion. If a man in the 
colonies paid for the passage of a 
servant, he would really own this 
servant for a period which was gen- 
erally set at seven years. These 
young people were ‘called inden- 
tured servants because they were 
indentured, or held under contract 
until freedom was earned by years 
of work. From the number of ad- 
vertisements in colonial papers 
looking for runaway servants of 
this type, you may be sure that the 
lot of most indentured servants was 
very hard. During this time many 
indentured servants learned a 
trade, so that they were really ap- 
prentices owned by the tradesmen 
who had paid for their passage to 
the New World. Many commu- 
nities gave these servants land 
when they had earned freedom. 

Most colonial boys put in long 
days of labor. They were prob- 
ably so tired by evening and so 
sleepy that amusements were not 
needed for the evening hours. 
That was true whether these boys 
worked for their fathers on a farm, 
as apprentices in some trade, or as 
indentured servants working for 
their freedom to live in the New 
World. 
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House Raising in Colonial Times. Men of the neighborhood gath- 
ered to assist in house building. They never expected pay— 
nothing except a good meal prepared by the housewife. 


o 


THE PLAY OF COLONIAL 
BOYS AND GIRLS 

Was There No Fun at All? You 
are probably beginning to wonder 
if the life of the colonial boy and 
girl was all work and no play. 
Didn’t they ever have any fun? 
A young person of colonial times 
would probably have been con- 
sidered bewitched if he had even 
imagined such an impossible thing 
as a movie or a radio program 
coming out of the air. There was 
no social life in connection with 


school such as athletic contests or 
dances. Favorite orchestras and — 
orchestra leaders were unknown. 
An automobile ride was still cen- — 
turies away. But though they © 
lacked many modern ideas of en- 

rtainment, the colonial boy and 
girl had their own way of enjoying 
life. 

Visiting neighbors and seeing 
friends were considered some of 
the chief enjoyments of Colonial 
days. Long working hours and 
great distances between homes and 


Schools Then and Now. Colonial people believed in education, but 
their schools were poorly equipped when compared with modern 
schools equipped with libraries, gyninasiums, and science tooms. 


farms meant that most people did 
not get together often. When they 
did gather at some home, just see- 
. ing neighbors and having a chance 
to talk were considered.a good 
time. It is reported that the loneli- 
ness of farm life was such that oe- 
easional farmers of southern 
plantations would station servants 
beside the road to urge travelers to 
stop, visit, and bring news of other 
settlements. Indeed, the practice 
of having strangers stay and visit 
during a journey was so common, 
112 


that the inns and taverns began to 
complain that all their possible 
customers were stopping in private 
homes. Southern hospitality thus 
began even in early days. 

People of the colonies, particu- 
larly those in the North, took ad- 
vantage of this desire to get to- 
gether and turned it to a profitable 
use. These people got together to 
work. Such gatherings, or “bees” 
as they were sometimes called, 
were so much fun and so much 
work was accomplished, that “get- 
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togethers” became the most popu- 
lar of all colonial entertainments. 
The excuse for the gathering was 
generally a piece of work that 
needed as Many men as possible, 
such as raising? the frame for a 
barn, clearing heavy rocks from a 
field, chopping down large trees, 
or getting a crop harvested in a 
hurry. 

The women were not to be out- 
done, so they organized gatherings 
to make quilts and to prepare food. 
Even the spring house cleaning 
brought many neighbors in for a 
general attack on the dust and dirt 
that had gathered over the winter 
months. Boys and girls came— 
everybody came. Everyone pitched 
in until the job was done. There 


were shouts and laughter in the . 


field where the men were working, 
and no doubt many an item of news 
or gossip was being exchanged by 
the women as they sewed. Then 
the women on whose farm the work 
was being done put out their best 
food and all sat down to a neigh- 
borhood feast. Just being neigh- 
borly and visiting were considered 
fun by the good people of colonial 
times even when there was work to 
be done. 


Hunting, Running, and Horse- 
back Riding. We must not over- 
look the fact that most colonial 
young people had an abundance of 
one type of good time that many 
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modern youths would like to have. 
That was an opportunity for an 
adventurous outdoor life with un- 
limited fishing, hunting, and trap- 
ping. We find our old friend John 
Smith of Jamestown writing about 
sport of this kind and urging young 
people to engage in it for both fun 
and profit. In one of his journals 
Captain Smith remarkéd that “he 
is a very idle boy whó has passed 
the age of €welve and cannot fish ; 
and a girl is stupid who cannot 
spin a thread to make nets to. 
catch fish." 

Then, of course, in the forest 
around the farm clearings and just 
back of the town stockades, wild 
animal life was plentiful. Many a 
colonial boy helped to add variety 
to his family’s diet with a large 
wild turkey brought back from the 
woods. Deer and bear were abun- 
dant and supplied a good deal of 
fresh and dried meat as well as 
skins for sturdy jackets and other 
clothing. Hunting was a necessary 
part of living, so perhaps much 
of that occupation became work 
rather than sport. 

Young people of all times en- 
gaged in natural athletic sports 
such as running and jumping. 
Such “track meets” were a part of 
the good times when colonial young 
men got together. A diary of a 
New England man tells of engag- 
ing in a contest of three jumps. 
This was probably the forerunner 


Making Candles in Colonial Times. Women of colonial times had to 
make candles, soap, clothes, and many other things that we buy 
at our stores. (Courtesy National Life Ins. Co.) 


a 


of the Olympic Games contest of 
the hop, step, and jump. Lest you 
get the impression that all people 
of those early times were religious 
and well behaved, you must know 
that there were numerous accounts 
of brutal fist fighting. Many of 
the men of these early times had 
led rough lives. They had fought 
Indians to protect their wilderness 
homes. There had been little of re- 
finement in their lives. And often 
arguments would end in fighting of 
a type that today we would con- 
sider disgusting. 
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We are not surprised to find that 
people of southern colonies en- 
gaged in horseback riding. This 
was a natural thing as their planta- 
tions were very far apart, and it 
was necessary for éach family to 
own horses. Since these southern 
colonists owned horses and knew 
how to ride them, they engaged in 
riding sports such as hunting with 
horses and hounds. Horse racing 
became very popular. Such men 
of Virginia as Washington and Jef- 
ferson took pride in the fine horses 
that they raised. 


A Plantation Ball. Ladies of the southern colonies were trained by 
dancing masters in the steps of the graceful minuet. (From “Give 
Me Liberty” Courtesy Warner Bros.) 


Southern gentlemen might chase 
hounds and foxes and watch horse 
races but New England under the 
Puritans was very strict about 
amusements.. Many things, from 
card playing to mince pie eating, 
were prohibited. Later these strict 
laws were changed until people 
dared shout on the King’s birthday 
or frisk around a pole on May Day. 
Of course, even the early Pilgrims 
celebrated Thanksgiving, but with 
more prayer than merriment. 
However, before colonial times 
were over even election days pro- 
vided occasions for a good time. 
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* There Were Dances and Parties. 
Some of you are probably wonder- 
ing if these colonial young people 
ever had any “real” parties. Yes, 
there were dances, especially on 
the plantations of the South or in 
the pioneer cabins on the edge of 
the wilderness. Young people who 
lived in New England during the 
first part of colonial history had no 
dances at all For a number of 
years only lectures were allowed in 
that land of sober adults and young 
people who waited for permission 
to speak. In later colonial years 
parties and dances began to appear 
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in the North, especially in the farm 
settlements. These were chiefly 
country folk dances. The pioneers 
thought that these old-fashioned 
square dances were a lot of fun as 
they “kicked up their heels to a 
lively fiddle and pranced to a ‘right 
smart’ figure caller." 

` Perhaps the young people of to- 
day demand something more elab- 
orate than?a group of settlers in 
homespun clothing stepping to a 
square dance on a rough cabin floor 
or even on a dirt clearing. In that 
case you might prefer a dance at 
the plantation of a well-to-do 
southern planter. Such affairs had 
elegance, beauty, and romance. 
The young ladies of Virginia were 
trained by dancing masters in the 
graceful steps of the minuet. (See 
page 115.) As these young people 
slowly trod the graceful steps of 
the dance, they were taking part ih 
a colorful social affair that was to 
be one of the chief features of 
southern life. 

There was one very good reason 
why the girls were gracefully tread- 
ing the steps of the minuet rather 
than engaging in gymnastic types 
of dancing. Colonial ladies had 
to move slowly because they were 
weighted down with many hoop 
petticoats, elaborate dresses im- 
ported from Europe, and heavy, 
ornate jewelry. There was a great 
differenee in those days in the 
clothes of the rich and poor. Colo- 
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nial girls from wealthy homes 
would dhave their hair padded, 
puffed, and powdered. The young 
men were little better off. They 
were arrayed in long stockings and 
tight knee breeches. Each lad wore 
a fancy waistcoat of some rich and 
brightly colored material such as 
satin or velvet. He, too, wore a 
white powdered wig which added 
glamor to the scene even though it 
was quite unsanitary. Thus ar- 
rayed, these youthful colonials en- 
gaged in a stately dance as they 
slowly turned, bowed, and curtsied 
to the music of a violin or a spinet. 

This colorful scene of a dance on 
a wealthy plantation, however, is 
not a typical picture of colonial 
life. Very few young people of 
those days lived in homes of 
wealth or wore silks and satins and 
powdered wigs. Most of these 
boys and girls led simple lives and 
worked hard, but they had advan- 
tages. Their simple living and 
days of hard work helped them to 
grow strong in charaeter and spirit 
as well as strong in body. As they 
grew up to become the men and 
women of the colonies they devel- 
oped courage, strength, and inde- 
pendence. These qualities were to 
become the chief ideals of Ameri- 
can life. Our next chapter will 
tell more about how the people of 
colonial times began to prepare 
this new Western World to be 
Freedom’s Frontier. 


WORKING WITH HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


1. Radio Plays. One of the best ways to learn history is to prepare 
and present radio plays. We suggest you prepare such a radio skit on 
the education of colonial boys and girls compared with that of young 
people today. Be sure to study the suggestions on preparing radio skits 
that are given on page 436. 

2. Written Report. Most boys of your age in colonial times would not 
have been in school as you are. Many of them would have been serving 
as apprentices in some trade. Suppose you had lived in colonial times. 
Make a list of trades from which you might have made a selection. 
Which would you have chosen? Why? Write a paragraph explaining 
your choice and the reasons for it. In another paragraph compare such 
opportunities with those which you enjoy as a modern boy. 

3. Written or Oral Report, Girls of your age in colonial times would 
certainly not have been in school working out these activities. Write a 
report on problems that existed in colonial homes that do not exist to- 
day. If you prefer, do one of the following: 

Compare the methods used for preserving foods in colonial times with 
those used today. You might interview your home economics teacher 
for additional information on modern methods. 

Compare the colonial girl’s responsibility in regard to clothing with 
yours today. Get more information on the English dolls used as models 
in colonial times. Write an article on this subject. 

4. Draw or Model. Draw or make a model of a colonial sampler 
for your class bulletin board. F 

5. Draw ôr Model. Draw or make a model of a hornbook for class 
display. 

6. Display. Bring to class any real samplers, colonial articles, or 
textbooks from this period. Have each pupil who contributes an article 
write a brief, accurate history of it which may be attached to the article. 
Have a committee prepare an exhibit for a display case, school library, 
or classroom, If you decide upon a class exhibit, you might invite an- 
other class to share it with you. In this case, “guides” should explain 
each exhibit to the guests. i 

7. Floor Talk. If you are a boy studying this chapter, you might like 
to make a report on the colonial boy’s jackknife. You might make a 
drawing to scale to show how these knives looked. 

8. Floor Talk. If you are a girl, you might make a floor talk on the 
preparation of homespun or linen. Perhaps some of your points could 


be made clearer by drawings or. diagrams on the blackboard. 
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9. Floor Talk. In your text you have read something about inden- 

tured servants. Find out more in your library and report your findings 
in a floor talk. 


o 
10. Committee Project. A committee might work out a class report on 
the excellent craftwork of later colonial times. Let differént members 
find out about silver, pewter, glass, furniture, ete. Clags “artists” might 
make large drawings to illustrate the reports as they are presented to the 
class. 


11. Article. Write an article or make a floor talk on colonial “bees.” 
Give your own ideas on some of the following questions: Should the 
people in our modern communities be more neighborly as were colonial 
people? Would this be practical? How could such ideas be applied to 
modern living conditions? 2 


12. Report. Find out all you can about colonial sports.. Give a floor 
talk comparing them with those of today. 


13. Demonstration. Prepare a floor talk on old-fashioned square | 


dances. Perhaps your “gym” teacher would teach a group of class mem- 
bers a dance that could be performed for the class after you have given 
your report. 


14. Plan a Party. Make a written plan for a young people's party such 
as might have been held during colonial times: 
a. For farm girls and boys in New England. 


b. For wealthy plantation owners’ sons and daughters in the South i 


Include such items as decordtions, music, entertainment (dances, 
games, etc.), and refreshments. Tell what kind of clothes each group of 
young people would have worn. 


A List for Oral Reports, Review Quizzes, and Vocabulary Drills. 


Duncan Phyfe homespun carder 

dame’s school scythes flax brake 
hornbook writing school artisans 
sampler flails tarred wicking 
New England Primer Jacks-of-all-trades square dances 
Latin grammar school weavers minuet 
academy satin waistcoat 


apprentices indentured servant 


' 
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erty Develop in 


Colonial Simes 


The people of colonial times de- 
veloped many ideals and many 
ways of doing things that were to 
prove valuable in forming our own 
United States. Even today we 
are indebted to these colonial men 
and women. They started many 
ideals of religious freedom and po- 
litical liberty that modern Ameri- 
cans consider our most prized pos- 
sessions. It is true that many of 
their customs were brought from 
the Old World. But most of their 
European ideas of religion, educa- 
tion, and family life were changed 
to meet new'conditions in a New 
World. Over a century and a half 
of colonial life was needed to lay 
a strong foundation on which could 
be built our own United States. 
Before we leave our story of the 
colonies it is well to give attention 
to a few of the important things 
accomplished by colonial people. 


The American Home and Family. 
Colonial men and women were not 
the first people to have homes and 
to enjoy family life. That had 
been their way of living in Europe, 
and the family group had great im- 
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portance in colonial times. The . 
families were usually large. Each 
member had to work $o that all 
would have clothes and food. 
Many times each one was called 
upon to fight to protect the family. 
This developed family loyalty 
which is a splendid characteristic 
for everysAmerican. 

The best scene of colonial times 
to keep in mind would be of the 
average family around a large fire- 
place during the long evening 
hours. There would generally be 
many brothers and sisters with 
their parents. This principal room, 
which was called the fireroom, 
served as kitchen, living room, and 
not infrequently the bedroom of 
the parents. 

The fireplace, which was very 
large, wag the center of interest of 
the room. It was made of flat 
stones, though later the wealthy 
bought brieks for this purpose. 
Over the burning logs, which the 
boys had chopped, were hung large 
kettles suspended from the chim- 
ney by chains and hooks. By the 
side of the fireplace could be seen 
a number of cooking utensils, and 


A Colonial Room. This New England room was constructed about 

1640, and the furniture of oak and maple was made about ten 

years later, representing the earliest type of native furniture. 
(Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


among these would be a Dutth 
oven of iron which probably the 
grandparents had brought from the 
Old World. 

The furniture of the room would 
be plain. A corner cupboard was 
built to the wall and on these 
shelves rested a few pieces of sil- 
verware which the mother prized. 
A highboy, or stand of drawers, and 
another straight chest of drawers, 
contained most of the family be- 
longings such as Bibles, paper, 
utensils, and trinkets. There 
would probably be three straight 
benches for the children, although 
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the eldest sister and mother might 
have straight chairs with leather 
seats. The father would sit in & 
similar straight chair, but it would 
generally have a high back. 

The entire family would be en- 
gaged in some kind of handwork in 
the evening hours. The boys 
would whittle cups and bowls of 
hard maplewood, and each would 
use his own prized Barlow jack- 
knife. The youngest sister would 
be stitching the letters on her first 
school sampler, while her two older 
sisters mended the family clothes 
Mother would be working on 4 


A Colonial Fireroom. This was the principal room of most colonial 


homes and generally served as the kitchen, 


living room—and 


many times the bedroom. 


fancy design on a large piece of 
tapestry whieh she planned to hang 
over the rather unattractive wall. 
Such. pieces of needlework took 
many, many hours and were much 
prized. In later years, they might 
be given to one of the girls when 
she was married. 

The father would be reading 
aloud a chapter from Pilgrim’s 
Progress. While the family en- 
gaged in handwork, all listened to 
the story of how the hero, Chris- 
tian, overcame all obstacles in 
climbing the Hill of Difficulty. Oc- 
casionally the children would watch 
the father as he read, for his face 
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would be outlined by the home- 
ifiade candles that sputtered by his 
shoulder. When the father fin- 
ished the story, he would take his 
Bible and read a chapter. Then he 
would say a prayer. Now it would 
be time for the family to go to bed 
to be rested for the long day’s work 
ahead. 

There was nothing else that our 
country received from Colonial 
days that was half so important as 
the ideals for our American family. 
Rach colonial youth around that 
fireplace was learning to be a part 
of the family. Each one was learn- 
ing to do his or her'own share of 
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work. Here boys and girls were 
learning the value of loyalty to 
other members of the group. From 
such colonial families came the fine 
citizens of the new country that 
was soon to be created—our own 
United States. 

There is one sentence from that 
last paragraph that is worth re- 
peating time and time again. 
“Hach one ‘was learning to do his 
or her own share of work.” There 
is probably no more important les- 
son to be learned from colonial 
times than that every American 
should be willing and glad to work 
hard for his home and. country. 
That was the lesson that the men 
under John Smith had to learn dur- 
ing the starvation days of James- 
town. That was the lesson that 
every colonial boy and girl had to 
learn. Itis, moreover, a lesson that 
we today should not forget. Every 
American should work at some 
worthy task to be entitled to the 
privileges we enjoy in our country. 


Members of the American Fami- 
lies Developed Courage. (The eve- 
ning scene of the colonial family 
was not always so peaceful as the 
one about which you have just 
read. In many localities there was 
an undercurrent of unrest and 
even fear as the family gathered 
around the fireplace in the evening. 
Powder horns were there. Mus- 
kets, and later, Kentucky rifles, 
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hung on the wall with household 
utensilss It was a part of the. 
family duty to mold bullets and to 
keep a stock of them on hand at all 
times. Many early colonial fami- 
lies lived from year to year with a 
constant threat of Indian attack 
from the woods of the upper Con- 
necticut River or from out be- 
yond the last trading post in the ^ 
Mohawk Valley of New York. The | 
courage and hardihood that these 
colonial boys and girls developed 
were to be valuable in later years. 
These young people, and their 
own children in turn, were to be 


the Americans who were to go be- — - 


yond the first mountains and face 
the dangers of the wilderness of 
the American frontier. 

Many a colonial family farmed a 
clearing on the edge of a settlement 
with the threat of massacres al- 
ways present. Many a colonial | 
boy was by his father's side at a 
cabin window while his mother and 
sister stood behind and loaded the 
muskets during attacks. We read 
today historie stories that tell of 
the bravery of the colonial families 
as they faced the dangers of the 
wilderness. 

One story tells that the first 
word that a war party was near 
came as the father was chopping 
trees in the clearing. Hastily he 
hitched the oxen to the only cart 
while the mother quickly threw in 
a few of the most needed family 


Protecting the American Home. A New England colonial family 
bravely repelling an Indian attack on their cabin. (National 
Life Insurance Company) 


belongings. Then the mother took 
the smallest daughter and sat atop 
the pile of belongings. The father 
and the boys ran alongside as the 
oxen were lashed to their fastest 
pace. The fort down the valley 
was reached in time. Other set- 
tlers poured into the little stock- 
ade, but many neighbors did not 
get started in time, or members of 
other families were working far in 
the woods and were not notified of 
the danger. On the very first day 
of the attack many deaths were re- 
ported and there was sadness in 
the outpost fort. 


* Then the real siege began. The 
supply of food and water ran low. 
The men organized counterraids 
in order to relieve pressure on the 
fort so that the supply of fresh 
water could be replenished. There 
followed many days of hardship 
and death until the Indians, dis- 
heartened by the stubborn resis- 
tance of the fort, gave up and re- 
tired to their distant villages. 
Then the family returned to the 
home. The cows had been killed. 
The cabin was burned to the 
ground. The well was so demol- 
ished that another had to be dug. 
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Faneuil Hall, Boston. 


But the colonial father and mother 
and their children set to work again 
to build a new home in the wilder- 
ness. These colonial parents were 
not easily disheartened by disap- 
pointment or disaster. If they had 
been, we might not have our great 
country today. 

When we read of the persistent 
way in which those colonial fam- 
ilies hung on to their homes in the 
wilderness, we are filled "with ad- 
miration. Cruel weather was 
faced, dangers were braved, hun- 
ger was endured, hard work was 
accomplished. The colonial fam- 
ilies won the battle of life, and be- 
cause they won that battle, you 
enjoy the advantages that came 
to a new country in a New World. 
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During Colonial days meetings were held 
here to protest unjust treatment by England. This building is 
sometimes called the Cradle of Liberty. (Courtesy Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce) 


LEARNING LESSONS OF 
LIBERTY 

Ideals of Liberty Were Developed 
by the Colonists. One of the most 
important things aboyt our coun- 
try is that people are free to wor- 
ship in any church that they 
choose. This principle developed 
in colonial times. In fact, we have 
read that it was one of the chief 
reasons why people came to this 
country. The intolerance of the 
Puritans to people of other re- 
ligious views was not developed in 
America. It was brought with 
them from the Old World. 

~ This religious intolerance began 
to disappear in the New World. 
Roger Williams, Lord Baltimore, 
and other people set up independ- 


LJ 
The Charter Oak. This tree stood in Hartford, Connecticut, until 


1856. 


the English in the hollow of the tree. 


ent colonies where there was 
complete freedom to worship. Eu- 
ropean countries had been fighting 
for years and» even centuries about 
religion. Such groups as the Prot- 
estants and Catholies fought each 
other in endless, bloody wars. Yet 
in America, Catholies and Protes- 
tants lived peacefully together in 
such places as Maryland where 
Lord Baltimore was anxious to 
have settlers of all faiths come to 
this colony. He even granted 
large estates to some men. A 
different way of doing things was 
growing in Ameriea. 

The people of Europe had been 
accustomed for centuries to submit 
to autocratic rule. Many people 
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There is a tradition that the colonists hid their charter from 


(Wadsworth Atheneum) 


who could no longer stand oppres- 
sion left their homes and relatives 
and came to the colonies. It was 
therefore natural that these new 
people would value personal lib- 
erty and wish to see that it was one 
of the important ideals in Amer- 
ica. We read in the first chapter 
of this unit how Bacon and his 
colonial fgllowers in Virginia forced 
the autocratic Governor Berkeley 
to, give attention to the needs of 
the people. There were many in- 
stances of this kind. 

At one time the English king 
sent a man by the name of Sir 
Edmund Andros to the colonies. 
Andros was to unite all the colonies 
into one dominion, This man 


The Village of East Corinth, Vermont. This beautiful colonial type 

church in a New England village is a modern symbol of the im- 

portance of religion in the lives of our colonial ancestors. 
(Ewing Galloway) 


IDEALS OF LIBERTY DEVELOP IN COLONIAL TIMES 


tried to abolish local government. 
It is said that the people òf Con- 
necticut saved their charter by 
hiding it in an oak tree, which 
thereby became historic. Andros 
attempted to set up the official 
Church of England. This was too 
much for the independent think- 
ing of the colonists. These people 
had suffered too much and had 
worked too long for the right of 
religious freedom and. represen- 
tative government to see a return 
to the Old World ways of doing 
things. Soon Andros was ousted 
and sent back to England. 


Colonial Americans Learn to Gov- 
ern Themselves. There was one 
principle that could be considered 
the most important ideal started in 
the American colonies. That was 
the desire and ability of people to 
govern themselves. That desire 
and that ability were developed 
early and became a part of the very 
life of the colonists. It was this de- 
sire for self-government that made 
the British colonies different from 
those of Spain and France. 

We remember that only a very 
few years after the first settlement 
of Jamestown, representatives 
from each of the settlements along 
the James River met in the House 
of Burgesses to discuss the prob- 
lems of those communities. This 
was the first time that men had met 
together in the New World to make 
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laws to regulate the communities, 

Even before the Pilgrims landed, 
you will recall that men gathered 
together in the cabin of the May- 
flower and made an agreement that 
they would all submit to the laws 
and leaders that they would choose. 

The first English settlers in the 
New World saw that thg best and 
fairest way for people to get along 
was to make their own laws and 
then to elect leaders to see that the 
laws were obeyed. Truly a won- 
derful democratic way of life was 
being developed in the colonies. 
We must always remember, how- 
ever, that our ideas about govern- 
ment and the rights of the people 
started far back in the history of 
England. 

One of the most noteworthy ways 
in which the colonists learned to 
govern themselves was by the 
town meeting. This democratic 
method of getting along was impor- 
tant particularly in New England. 
The men of the town would meet 
in a hall especially erected for this 
purpose. You remember that the 
Pilgrims built a single building to 
serve as a fort, a place to worship, 
and also for a town meeting room. 
To the town meeting came all of 
the men of the community to dis- 
cuss their common problems, to 
pass regulations, and to plan a 
common defense against Indians. 
The men would elect leaders, or 
“selectmen” as they were called. 


House of Burgesses, Williamsburg, Virginia. In this southern room 
the colonists of Old Virginia began the first representative gov- 
ernment in the New World. (Courtesy Colonial Williamsburg, Inc.) 


Here in the town meeting, far away 
from kings or other rulers, the 
colonial Americans learned how to 
discuss and solve their own prob- 
lems. This strong desire to govern 
themselves was one of the most 
important colonial ideals brought 
over from Europe and developed 
in America. 

Here the voters of the town 
would solve problems about their 
church and the school. Every 
voter might discuss and help make 
decisions about such matters of 
community interest as roads, 
bridges, fences, and the use of the 
common pasture lot. 
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In the South the people lived on 
large plantations antl there was 
very little village life. It was al- 
most impossible to bring all the 
people together in a town meeting. 
In the South the colony was the 
unit of government. In each south- 
ern settlement or borough the peo- 
ple elected two or more representa- 
tives or burgesses from among the 
planters, who came together in 8 
representative assembly to make 
laws and take care of all matters of 
taxation and government for the 
colony. This governing body even 
elected its-own members when va- 
cancies occurred. 


IDEALS OF LIBERTY DEVELOP IN COLONIAL TIMES 


The Colonists Had Many Un- 
solved Problems. A fine new type 
of independent life was being de- 
veloped in the colonies, but these 
people also'had many problems. 
Slavery was started very early in 
colonial times. Large plantations 
of the South owned most of the 
imported slaves, but many north- 
ern boats earned money bringing 
slaves to this country. All parts of 
our colonies had a hand in start- 
ing this undesirable practice. At 
first many people accepted slavery 
simply because it was carried on in 
other parts of the world. 

The decided lack of unity be- 
tween the different colonies was 
also a serious problem. Transpor- 
tation was slow between cities, and 
the tendency was for each com- 
munity to disregard the problems 
of others. The men of the colonies 
even rejected a good plan for gen- 
eral organization against the ma- 
rauding French and Indians, be- 
cause each colony was afraid it 
would lose some of its own inde- 
pendence. They had not yet 
learned the value of united effort. 
The plan for union which was re- 
jected was proposed by one of the 
leading characters of colonial 
times, Benjamin Franklin. We 
shall read more of this great man 
in another part of this book. 

There were many other weaknes- 
ses in colonial life. Those colonial 
men who were attending a town 
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meeting would have been shocked 
at the thought that women, too, 
might have good ideas about the 
management of the community. 
We know today that our working 
conditions, sanitation, and imple- 
ments of living are vastly better 
than those of colonial times. The 
men and women and the boys and 
girls of colonial times had many 
unsolved problems and*even many 
faults. However, they deserve our 
praise and thanks for the hard 
work that they performed and the 
ideals of liberty that they started. 


Our Story of Colonial Times Is 
Drawing to a Close. The discussion 
of how colonial people started our 
ideals of liberty and freedom 
brings us to the time in our coun- 
try's story when we were, indeed, 
to gain complete freedom as a sep- 
atate country. There is one more 
important fact to keep in mind in 
regard to the colonial part of the 
history of our country. When we 
think of scenes of Jamestown or the 
colony of William Penn, we some- 
times do not realize that the lands 
of the New World were under co- 
lopial government about the same 
length of time that we have been a 
separate country. 

The three charts on the next 
page wil show you the length 
of time it took to explore the new 
lands, to colonize them, and the 
length of time we have been a 


THREE PERIODS OF AMERICA 


Exploration 
115 Years from Columbus to Jamestown 


Colonization 
169 Years from Jamestown to Independence 


The United States 
How Old Is Our Country? 
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separate country. Of course these 
periods overlap. There was much 
exploration even after settlements 
and colonies began, but, in general, 
we can say that exploration and 
colonization wefe separated by the 
starting of Jamestown—at least as 
far as the English were concerned. 


The Spirit of Independence Was 
Born in the Colonies, For over a 
century and a half the men and 
women of the colonies struggled 
and fought to establish homes in 
a New World. The hard work of 
gaining a living in a wilderness 
gave these people physical strength 
and endurance. Because they had 
to depend upon themselves and on 
the things that they could make, 
they became very resourceful. 
Since most of these people had 
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settled in a New World to escape 
oppression in religion and govern- 
ment, they were a people who 
valued freedom and independence. 

It was a very natural thing, 
therefore, that the people of the 
colonies should finally seek com- 
plete independence. These people 
were left much to themselves as far 
as meeting the problems of the 
New World was concerned. There 
was no one to help them conquer 
the wilderness. This new land be- 
longed to these colonial people 
alone because their work and cour- 
age had made it their own home. 
It was to be expected that they 
should finally wish to become a 
separate nation,. independent of 
other countries. The New World 


was soon to become in every sense 
Freedom's Frontier. 


1565 ST-AUGUSTINE ; 1769 SAN DIEGO 


FREEDOM’S FRONTIER 
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Two Centuries of Spanish Colonies 


TIME CHART OF COLONIAL EVENTS AND PEOPLE 


1607 
1608 
1609 
1620 
1623 


Most of the colonies listed in this chart were settled by the 
English. The Spanish, however, had founded many colonies 


. before 1600. 


Jamestown, Virginia, and John Smith. First English colony. 
Quebec and Champlain. The French began settlements. 
Santa Fe. Spanish settlements spread north from Mexico. 
Plymouth. Bradford, Standish, and the Pilgrims. 

New York. Dutch started it. English took it (1664). 


1628-30 Massachusetts. Endicott and Winthrop brought settlers. 


1634 
1636 
1636 
1638 


Maryland. Lord Baltimore began a colony. 

Connecticut started by Hooker and Massachusetts followers: 
Rhode Island and Roger Williams. 

Delaware. . Settled by Swedes. In 1704 made English colony. - 
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1607 JAMESTOWN 1620 PLYMOUTH 


The First Important English Colonies 


TIME CHART OF COLONIAL EVENTS AND PEOPLE 


1651-58 Settlements in Maine made part of Massachusetts colony. 

1663 Carolina made a colony. 

1679. New Hampshire made a colony on land given to John Mason 
in 1622. e 

1682 Pennsylvania and William Penn. 

1712 North Carolina acquired a sparate governor. 

1718 French settled New Orleans and Louisiana. 

1733 Georgia settled by James Oglethorpe. 

1738 New Jersey finally made separate colony. 

1764 French started fur post at St. Louis. 

1769 Father Serra founded mission at San Diego. 

1775 Boonesborough begun. The Colonial days ended; independ- . 
ence began. 


WORKING WITH HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


1. All-time All-Americans of Colonial Times. 
. 


John Smith William Penn Lord Baltimore 
William Bradford James Oglethorpe ° Father Serra 
Roger Williams Samuel deChamplain 


These are the people every American should know and remember. 
Go over the list thoroughly with review drills, reports, and quiz con- 
tests. We should have impressed in our memories the important facts 
about these top people of our all-time history hit parade. We suggest 
you post thjs list on your blackboard and add to it as we study other 
chapters. You might have some very good reasons for adding the ex- 
plorer Columbus to this list of great men in American history. 

2. Panel Discussion. One of the best nieans of presenting topics to 
an audience is by organizing a panel diseussion. Study the suggestions 
on page 438 on how to present a panel discussion on religious tolerance. 

3. Skit, Write and present a skit (short play) contrasting home life 
in colonial times with that of today. In what ways are they the same? 

4. Article. Write an article in which you explain how the New Eng- 
land town meeting and the Virginia House of Burgesses were the begin- 
nings of self-government in America. 

5. Article. Write an article comparing the life of a colonial and & 
modern woman. Consider such things as education, opportunities for 
a career, legal rights, clothes, jewelry, and cosmetics. In which age 
would you prefer to have lived? Why? è 


6. Floor Talk. Prepare a floor talk explaining why it was so difficult 


to bring the colonies together. Consider both physical differences and 


differences in ways of thinking. 


7. Letter. Write a letter, such as a colonial man or woman might .— 


have written to a friend in England, explaining why colonial life nat- 
urally developed a type of people who were ready for independence. 
You might consider such points as these: The life made them physically 
strong and self-reliant—they fought their own battles and made their 
own things. Most of them were independent thinkers with great cour- 
age or they would not have left Europe. See how many other reasons 
you can add. 

8. Motion Picture. Make a list of the people that you consider are 
the most interesting of the colonial period. If you were making a pic- 
ture about these people, what actors and actresses would you cast for 


each role? 
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9. Books to Read. Work with a committee to prepare a list, of books 
in your library that have their settings in colonial times. Make a brief 
book review of each. For example: Blithe McBride by B. M. Dix. 
This is an entertaining story of a thirteen-year-old girl who grew up 
among thieves in London. : She came to America as an indentured 
servant in 1657 and had exciting adventures with Puritans and Indians. 
The book gives'a fine description of colonial life and customs. 


10. Grandfather Talks. Take a census of your class. Find out how 
many members have ancestors that lived in early American times. Have 
a storytelling hour when each may present “Grandfather and Grand- 
mother Talks.” 


11. Chart. Make a chart including each of the original thirteen colo- 
nies under the following headings: 


COLONY FIRST SETTLEMENT LARGEST CITY TODAY 


12. Advertisement. Write an advertisement for an indentured serv- 
ant that might have appeared in a London newspaper of the seventeenth 
century. , 

13. Travel Folder. Write and illustrate a travel folder that one of the 
colonies might have sent back to England to encourage settlers. 


14. Special Reports. Since the chapters on colonization have been 
largely on the English colonies, read in other books in your library about 
Spanish or French colonization which was taking place during this pe- 
riod. Prepare a floor talk on Spani$h or French colonies. Show on a 
wall map where these colonies were located, who the leaders were, why 
they were founded, what their importance was to the mother country, 
and to whom they belong today. 

15. Floor Talk. Compare French and English colonies in North Amer- 
ica in the following ways: why founded, leaders, industries, and products. 
What about the colonial period would explain why the English won out 
in North America? Explain your answer to the class. 

16. Article. Write an article on remains of French influence in North 
America today using Quebec in Canada and New Orleans, Louisiana as 
examples. Such items as language, people, architecture, customs, food, 
etc., should be considered. You might tell about the colorful Mardi 


Gras held at New Orleans. 


17. Collection of Poems. Make a collection of poems about the colonial 
period. If you prefer, write original poems about colonial events and 


heroes. _ 
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18. Model. Construct a model of the Mayflower. You will find many 
pictures in your library to help you. a 


19. Challenge. Prepare a class report on the different types of people 
in the colonies such as those of Jamestown, Plymouth, New Amsterdam, 
Georgia, ete. Describe how they were alike and how they* differed in 
regard to religion, nationality, occupations, industriousmess, etc. What 
customs, ideals, architecture, government, etc. were contributed by each 
as permanent parts of American life? 


20. Famous Quotations. Make a list of worth-while quotations of co- 
lonial leadérs such as Roger Williams on page 73 and William Bradford 
on page 61:* Keep a permanent page in your notebook and add others 
as you continue your study. You may use these quotations from time 
to time in an identification quiz program. | Your teacher might care to 
give extra credit to the pupils who would memorize these. 


21. Permanent Pages. In the activities for the colonies we suggested 
that you stárt other permanent pages for your notebooks in addition to 
famous quotations. You started a page on place names with Jamestown 
and Virginia. You could now add to that list New York, Pennsylvania, 
Georgia, Hudson River, and many more. You also had the suggestion 
of a page of titles beginning with William Bradford, the Father of Amer- 
‘ican History. We suggest that you add to that list by writing some titles 
of your own even though such titles are not given in this book. You 
might think of a title such as Lord Baltimore, Champion of Religious 
Tolerance. Could you add titles for James Oglethorpe, Father Serra, or 
John Smith? VPE 4 

22. Current Events. Don’t forget to refer occasionally to the ideas 


about current events that you read on page 430. Ask your teacher if 
you may have special credit for regular home discussion. 


23. Seeing the Past in the Present. Study the architecture of the public 
buildings and houses in your community. Which ones are copies of the 
architecture used during the colonial period? What are some of the fea- 
tures that were copied from that period? Present your findings by 
means of an article illustrated by,drawings or photographs. 


A List for Oral Reports, Review Quizzes, and Vocabulary Drills. 


religious freedom American characteristic religious intolerance 
political liberty Dutch oven self-government 
family loyalty molding bullets town meeting 
selectmen Sir Edmund Andros stubborn resistance 
tapestry ideals of liberty autocratic rule 
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Unit Shree 


“A New Nation of Liberty 


Chapter 8. The Torch of Liberty Is Lighted 
Chapter 9. Americans Fight for Freedom 
Chapter 10. Creating the World's Greatest Document 


« 


For over a century the people of the New World lived as loyal sub- 
jects of the kings and queens of Europe. Tiny settlements along the 
seacoast grew into thriving colonial towns. Hardy farmers moved 
farther and farther into the inland valleys. Yownspeople and farmers 
alike worked hard; and most of them lived simple, happy lives in this 
new land that they had found. 

As the years passed, these settlers of the New World became less and 
less content to be ruled by faraway monarchs. That was a very natural 
thing, for colonial people were becoming more and more independent. 
They no longer needed the troops of Europe to protect them; indeed, 
their own long rifles had protected thè redcoats of Braddock. They no 
longer needed the boats of Europe to carry on trade, for these people 
were building their own sturdy ships with timbers from the New World 
forests. 

Most important of all were the lessons these colonists had been learn- 
ing from such representative assemblies as the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses and the town meetings of New England—the lessons of self-gov- 
ernment. Finally they banded together and fought against a despotic 
king who had made the mistake of trying to rule strong people as though 
they were naughty children. 

The chapters of this unit tell the story of those heroes who fought and 
won our independence. You will also read of other people who labored 
to build a nation of liberty here in the Western World. Americans of 
today are proud of those men and women of our country’s infancy. They 
did as much as any group of people since the world began in establishing 
Freedom’s Frontier. 
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This is the beloved shrine of American history, Independ- 

ence Hall, Philadelphia, where a new nation of liberty was 

founded. Our Declaration of Independence and our Consti- 
tution were adopted here. (Ewing Galloway) 
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She Torch ‘of Liberty Ss Lighted 


A Loyal Colonist Visited His 
Mother Country. The conditions 
seemed rather peaceful in the col- 
onies of His Majesty King George 
III in the year 1763. There were 
few people who could imagine that 
in exactly twenty years a long war 
would have been fought between 
England and her western colonies. 
There were few, indeed, who could 
have foretold that a new nation 
would be born in the New World, 
conceived in ideals of liberty for 
al men. Certainly no such 
thought dwelt in the mind of wise, 
good-natured Benjamin Franklin. 
This gentleman, in that year of 
1763, had just toured the northern 
colonies inspecting the postal sys- 
tem, and he was very happy. He 
had made plans to cut the round- 
irip time of the mail service from 
Boston to New York from two 
weeks to four days. 

Benjamin Franklin was to be 
called a traitor before many years 
had passed, but in the year 1763 he 
was a loyal subject of the British 
Crown. For good Ben Franklin, 
like many another colonist, loved 
old England. Franklin had just 
returned to Philadelphia from an 
extended trip to his mother coun- 
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try. He had loved the countryside 
of England, the colorful inns, and 
the eultured people with whom he 
carried on delightful corfversations. 

Englishmen were fond of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. They were a bit 
surprised, to be sure, to find so 
keen à mind and so witty a tongue 
in one who came from the rough, 
faraway colonies. As soon as the 
surprise. was over, Englishmen 
learned to love his brilliant conver- 
sation. Thus Franklin and Eng- 
land liked each other. To tell the 
truth, had it not been for his wife 
and family, left far behind in the 
New World, Franklin might have 
femained to spend his days in the 
land 'that was soon to brand him 
a traitorous rebel. 


Colonial Trade and Taxation. 
The important year of 1763 was, 
as you know, the date that ended 
the French and Indian War. The 
French were expelled from most of 
the New World, and the British 
were given the western land as far 
as the Mississippi: River. Few 
people were greatly interested at 
that time in this new land that was 
to become such states as Indiana 
and Illinois. However, many peo- 
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ple were greatly interested in who 
was going to pay the cost of the 
wars that won that territory. 

One of the persons most con- 
cerned with this money problem 
was the new king, George III. 
This English king, of a German 
family, was destined to cause much 
trouble for the western colonies. 
The difficilty was not so much 
that Georgé had fits of insanity, 
although no doubt thatedidn’t help 
any, but he stubbornly refused 
to budge from his ideas that the 
colonists were inferior people who 
had to be ruled firmly and made 
to pay more taxes. The «colonists 
weren’t any too happy about pay- 


-ing more money for the help re- 


t 


ceived from the English troops. 
These people remembered that 
the British redeoats made poor 
wilderness fighters, and most peo- 
ple thought the colonies already 
had paid enough for their’ ser- 
vices. However, the British Parlia- 
ment and the colonial people 
didn't agree on the point. 

The British lords were impa- 
tient, moreover, with the mer- 
chants of Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia. ^ Colonial people 
were supposed to do business only 
with English ships and English 
merchants. Everyone knew that 
these colonial tradesmen often, 
smuggled West Indian molasses 
and sugar without paying duty. 
'The colonists, too, were buying 
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from France and Holland which 
was prohibited. So the English 
lords and the king's ministers rea- 
soned with some truth and much 
error in the following Way: 

“The colonial e merchants are 
making much money. England 
has been to great expense to pro- 
tect these weak colonies. The col- 
onists smuggle trade from other 
countries without paying taxes. It 
is our right to tax these people. 
We will, therefore, find a new tax. 
And we will find ways to force the 
colonial people to pay." 

The English Parliament made 
one of the most serious mistakes 
ever made by a governing body. 
Parliament in 1765 passed a law 
called the Stamp Act. 


A Loyal Rebel Returns to Eng- 
land. The Stamp Act had a great 
effect throughout the colonies. 
One of the most important things 
that happened was that Benjamin 
Franklin boarded a ship and sailed | 
back to England to try to stop this — 
tax He was going back to the . 
land of which he had such fond 
memories of delightful scenes and 
pleasant companionships. 

Franklin proved, during the 
years he was in London, the great- 
ness that history has accorded him. 
Few men in our history were as in- 
teresting as this shrewd and amia- 
ble printer of Boston and Phila- 
delphia. It might be well to read 
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again and recall the stories that all 
of us have heard in lower grades 
about this wise and great man. 

You remember the scene when 
as a youth Ben Franklin walked 
into Philadelphia with a loaf of 
bread under his arm and presented 
such a funny picture, that a certain 
pretty girl, Deborah, laughed aloud 
at the peculiar figure. She did not 
know that she was to marry him. 
- There are the stories of his scien- 
tific mind, the kite string and elec- 
tricity, the search for answers to a 
hundred questions such as the rea- 
son why white clothes are cool and 
black clothes are warm. , 

We all recall, too, the thrifty 
way this young printer made a suc- 
cess of "The Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette" even though he refused to 
include a gossip column. He wrote 
that he would refuse to print news 
*—of personal abuse which is ob 
late years become so disgraceful to 
our country." From Colonial days 
to this time countless people have 
quoted the wise sayings that 
: Franklin wrote in Poor Richard's 
Almanac: 


Well done is better than well said. 

God helps them who help themselves. 

When the well is dry, we know the 
worth of water, 

He that cannot obey cannot com- 
mand, : 


Franklin was to need all his wis- 


dom, experience, and patience now 
that he was to represent the colo- 
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nial cause in England. When he 
arrived .in London, he discussed 
with many people the problems of 
the colofiies and the reasons for ob- 
jeeting to the Stamp Aet. Finally, 
he was summoned before Parlia” 
ment where he underwent a cross- 
examination by the English law- 
makers. 
swers and the colonial viewpoint 
so well that even the English peo- 
ple admired the calm wisdom of 
this golonial representative. In 
order to understand what Franklin 
was saying in England, it is neces- 
sary to see what was happening 
about this tax trouble back in the 
new Western World. Therefore, 
let us leave Franklin in London for 
the moment and return to the colo- 
nies to see what all the trouble was 
about. 


Taxes and Trouble—Trouble and 
Taxes. One might well ask, “What 
was all the shouting about?" - 
There was much shouting, and 


r 
Franklin stated his an- Ld 


E 


there were to be riots also in m. 
Y 


such places as Boston and. New" 
York. People before and since 
those unhappy days have never 
been very pleased about paying 
taxes. There were some very spe- 
cial reasons why Franklin was back 
in London facing the angry lords, 
and why Patrick Henry was shout- 
ing defiance in the Virginia House 
of Burgesses. There were some 
very special reasons why customs 


S 
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Taxation without Representation. The main problem was that the 
colonists were taxed without having any voice in making tax laws. 


officials were being kidnaped while 
goods were. smuggled through 
colonial ports. There was a very 
special reason why royal gover- 
nors’ carriages were being over- 
turned in the streets, the British 
soldiers stoned, and colonial crowds 
fired upon. 

The reason for all the trouble 
has many times been expressed in 
three words: Taxation without 
Representation. Let us be sure 
that the meaning of that expres- 
sion is clear. Such understanding 
is necessary in order to know our 
own history and the beginning of 
Freedom’s Frontier. 


LS 


There were two basic reasons for 
the colonial tax trouble> and the 
colonies and England could not 
agree upon either one. The first 
reason was that England wanted 
more money from the colonies 
than the colonists were willing to 
pay. The second reason was that 
the British Parliament and minis- 
ters wanted the sole right to deter- 
mine how the money was to be 
raised. In other words, the people 
of the New World colonies were not 
to be consulted. 

The first problem could have 
been solvéd. In faet, it finally 
worked out fairly satisfactorily. 
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When the British ministers, how- 
ever, attempted to make the tax 
laws for Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia without the consent of those 
colonial people, a problem was 
raised for which no satisfactory so- 
lution could be found. 


The Molasses Tax. The actual 
trouble developed in the following 
way: In 1433 Great Britain had 
put a tax on West Indign molasses. 
Now, after the French and Indian 
War the king's minister, George 
Grenville, decided to place more 
tax on the colonial trade in order 
to pay for the war. In,the year 
1764, a tax was also placed upon 
sugar. Grenville not only decided 
to tax sugar, as well as molasses, 
but what was more important, he 
decided that it was time really to 
enforce all taxes. 

For years the merchants of Bos 
ton and other ports had evaded the 

.molasses tax as best they could. 
To tell the truth, the English 
didn't seriously consider trying to 
collect the money until King 
George and his minister, George 
Grenville, decided to enforce vig- 
orously these tax laws. The West 
Indian molasses and sugar trade 
was a profitable one, and the Brit- 
ish merchants wanted as much of 
the profit as they could get. How- 
ever, it was also profitable for the 
New England merchants. In fact, 
it was the best business these co- 
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lonial shippers had. A good deal 

of the molasses was made into 

rum, and the rum was traded for ` 
Afriean*slaves. It was a rather 

ugly business all around, but it was 

profitable. . 

Now, everybody was unhappy 
about the situation. When the co- 
lonial merchants used their own 
ships they didn't want profits to go 
to the Crown in the form of high 
taxes. They also wanted to buy 
from the Dutch and French at bet- 
ter prices than the English would 
give. The British merchants 
wanted to prohibit the colonies 
from trading with anyone except 
British shippers. As a result of 
the differences there was very little 
legal trade and much smuggling, 
so the British Crown received less 
tax than ever. The British mer- 
chants had less trade than ever. 
Eyeryone was getting angry about 
the whole situation. 


The Stamp Act. The British 
ministers now thought a stamp tax 
would solve the problem. The 
idea was to sell stamps in the colo- 
nies and require colonial people to 
put these stamps on documents 
such as deeds, diplomas, court pa- 
pers, and even newspapers. There 
isn’t anything particularly wrong 
with a stamp tax. Americans to- 
day pay a stamp tax on such things 
as cigarettes and playing cards. 
But our modern tax is made by the 


rd 
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All trade through 


England Ruled the Seas. England denied colonial shippers the right 
to carry on lawful trade. Notice by the dotted lines that smug- 
glers brought cargoes from the West Indies. 


representatives your parents elect 
from your congressional districts. 
That makes a world of difference. 

Back in London Franklin was 
telling Parliament some things 
these gentlemen should have been 
smart enough to have foreseen. 
As this patient man from the new 
Western World stood before His 
Majesty’s lawmakers, his argu- 
ments went somewhat like this: 
“Colonies such as Pennsylvania 
have already paid much for the 
French and Indian War. These 
people are loyal Englishmen, but 
Parliament has passed a law tax- 
ing these people without giving 


them a voice. That is denying 
them the right that is common to 
all Englishmen. You will get little 
money from this tax because colo- 
nial people believe that the prin- 
"eiple of the thing is wrong.” But 
Parliament thought otherwise. 
The stamp tax was passed in 1765, 
and men‘as wise as Franklin could 
see that trouble was ahead. 
“The Stamp Act harmed Great 
Britain but not the colonies. 
Franklin told the British they 
would get little money from the 
stamps. As usual, he was correct. 
People just didn’t buy the stamps. 
Even the courts closed down so 
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Burning the Stamps. The colonial people were so angry with the 
stamp tax that riots occurred and the king's stamps were burned 
in public. : 


that stamps would not be needed. 
'The lawyers were angry, the news- 
papers' editors were angry, every- 
body was angry. The greatest 
harm from the English "point of 
view was that the new tax forced 
the colonial people to organize. 
Colonial men, who were indignant 
about being taxed without a voice 
in making the tax, met in groups 
to diseuss the common problem. 
Such groups called themselves the 
Sons of Liberty. 
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The Virginia House of Burgesses 
and the Massachusetts House of 


Representatives met and adopted | 


resolutions against the idea of be- 
ing taxed by a faraway Parliament 


in which the colonists had no voice. . 


Then representatives from some of 
the colonies met together in the 


Stamp Act Congress (1765) and in . 


moderate language addressed & 
grievance to King George III stat- 
ing the whole situation. By this 
time some of the king’s ministers 


P 
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wished they had followed the ad- 
vice of Ben Franklin. The mes- 
sage of the Stamp Act Congress 
was mild, but the colonies were 
buzzing with defiance. The king’s 
treasury received less and less 
money from taxes. British mer- 
chants continued to get less trade 
than ever. Ben Franklin had been 
right. The Stamp Act had raised 
little money and much trouble. 
The Act was quickly repealed by 
Parliament, S i 
A Storm Dies Down. For a time, 
around the year 1770, conditions 
were rather quiet. In England, 
Franklin was greatly relieved be- 
cause the tax had been withdrawn. 
He turned his attention to his sci- 
entific interests, to reading books, 
and conversing with his friends. 
Franklin had many friends— 
even among the members of Par- 
liament. There were a few Eng- 
lish lawmakers who had stood 
firmly for the cause of the colonies. 
There was the Irish statesman, 
Edmund Burke, who made power- 
ful speeches in the House of Com- 
mons demanding fair treatment 
for the colonial people. Burke 
thought England should control 
her colonies, but he knew as well 
as Franklin that Parliament had 


been foolish. 
Franklin had other friends 
among the British lawmakers. 


The great statesman, William Pitt 


& 
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(for whom our Pittsburgh is 
named), also believed that justice 
should not be denied these distant 
colonial people. He had plans to 
solve the problem, and he talked 
over these ideas with Benjamin 
Franklin. But such leaders as 
Burke and Pitt were voted down 
by a big majority of the men in 
Parliament who were mach less in- 
terested in ideals of liberty than 
they were in gaining favor. with 
their king, George III. 


FIREBRANDS OF THE 
REVOLUTION 


Firebrands Keep the Fire Going. 
Franklin had stood with calm dig- 
nity when he was questioned in re- 
gard to the Stamp Act before Par- 
liament. Many colonial leaders, 
however, were far from calm in 
that year of 1765. One of these 
firebrands took his seat in the Vir- 
ginia House of Burgesses and be- 
fore the debate on the Stamp Aet 
was over, many members were 
shouting “Treason!” at the young 
representative from one of Virgin- 
ia’s poorér districts. This man was 
Patrick Henry. 

*Years later this orator was to 
make a speech immortal in our his- 
tory, which ended with the ringing 
words, “Give me liberty or give me 
death." People weren't surprised 
at his stand for liberty, for Henry 
had been shouting something like 
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that ever since he came to public 
attention. Liberty and democratic 
government meant much to this 
young Irishman. He no doubt had 
in mind that about a hundred 
years earlier, on this same Virginia 
soil, a man named Nathaniel Ba- 
con stood against the oppression of 
an earlier royal governor. Henry 
knew, as*every American since 
then should know, that this Vir- 
ginia House of Burgesges was the 
first democratic organization of 
representatives of people in the 
New World. Liberty and democ- 
racy meant much to Patrick Henry. 
The young Virginia orator really 
stirred up the House of Burgesses 
over the Stamp Act. The House 
was largely controlled by planta- 
tion owners of the tide-water coun- 
try of the coastal areas. Many of 
these men had been educated in 
England and their sympathies and 
interests were largely with the 
English Crown. These conserva- 
tive leaders didn't like the tax, to 
be sure, but they wanted only a 
mild protest against it. i 
There was nothing mild, how- 
ever, about Patrick Heñry. He 
did not have much legal training, 
but he did know that Parliament 
should not pass acts against the 
rights of the common people. 
“And,” according to Patrick Henry, 
"it is the right of Virginia io 
make her own tax laws." It was 
as simple as that. Parliament was 
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wrong. And," shouted Henry, 
“anyone who denies’ Virginia's 
: .6 

rights is an enemy of the colony!” 

The Virginians were electrified 
with excitement over this direct 
challenge to the, British Crown. 
No longer was Henry the stoop- 
shouldered, poorly clothed repre- 
sentative from the back country. 
He was erect and his eyes were 
blazing with the love of a good 
fight. When the conservative 
planters cried, “Treason! Trea- 
son!” Patrick Henry shouted back, 
“Tf this be treason, make the most 
of it!” 

It was the spirit of Patrick 
Henry, and not that of the plan- 
tation owners, that directed the 
voice of Virginia in the next few 
years. Four years after the Stamp 
Act was repealed in England, this 
same House of Burgesses again 
proclaimed that it alone had a 
right to pass Virginia’s tax laws. 
The assembly sent another mes- 
sage to King George III to remind 
him of the fact. The colonists did 
not want any favors. The meet- 
ings and protests emphasized the 
rights to which Englishmen were 
entitled anywhere—the right to be 
represented when their tax laws 
were being made. 

By this time tempérs were at | 
white heat, and the royal governor — 
of Virginia dissolved thé House of 
Burgesses. England had not only 
denied Virginia the right to pass 
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Patrick Henry. This Virginia patriot fought for the cause of 
liberty in the House of Burgesses. (From “Give Me Liberty.” 
Courtesy Warner Bros.) 


her own tax laws, but the Crown 
had even closed the House of Bur- 
gesses. This merely meant that 
many members would meet se- 
cretly. Truly, the firebrand, Pat- 
rick Henry, had started a fire that 
regal orders could never put. out. 


Samuel Adams—A Firebrand of 
Boston. Patrick Henry’s fiery chal- 
lenge to the Stamp Act started the 
blaze of liberty. It was to flare up 
for a time and then die down, but 
the light of freedom was never to 
go out. We see it today as a sym- 
bol in the torch of Liberty held 
high over the entrance of New 
York harbor. That fire of freedom 
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kindled in those bygone years is 
burning today and will burn for- 
ever in the hearts of free and inde- 
pendent people all over the world. 

It was not long before other 
towns and colonies followed Vir- 
ginia’s example. Soon even the 
peaceful people of Philadelphia 
were refusing to make uniforms for 
the king’s soldiers. These redcoats 
of King George were sent to pro- 
tect the colonial people, but they 
succeeded in doing much annoying 
and little protecting. In New 
York the colonial people actually 
refused to provide quarters for the 
British troops. that were disem- 
barked there. All along the coast 
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there was resentment against ev- 
erything British: taxes, tax collec- 
tors, and British troops. The most 
serious trouble, however, devel- 
oped in Boston. 


One might have expected that 


the people of Massachusetts would 
make trouble if anyone tried to 
take away their rights. A good 
many of ‘these people were de- 
scended frotn the Puritans. Those 
people, as you remember, left Eng- 
land because they didn’t want to 
be told what to do in regard to re- 
ligion. They were by nature an 
independent lot, and, as events 
were to prove, their sons and 
daughters were just as determined 
not to have their rights taken from 
them. For generations, even from 
early colonial times, these New 
Englanders had been accustomed 
to rise in town meetings and to 
speak their convictions. To use Å 
modern phrase, these people were 
not easily “pushed around.” 
There was many and many a pa- 
triot in those days who helped to 
keep the flame of liberty alive un- 
til our country was free. No one 
in all the colonies did more at the 
start for the cause of independ- 
ence than Samuel Adams of Bos- 
ton. This son of New England ar- 
gued, wrote letters, made speeches, 
formed committees, organized 
meetings, drew up resolutions, and 
in general defied injustice. When 
others were ready to forget the 


whole thing, Samuel Adams kept 


working away. The royal gover- 


nor finally said that the entire 
trouble ‘between the colonies and 
the mother country might be set- 
tled if it were not for one or two 
Adamses. 

Samuel Adams was just the man 


to see that the trouble was not for- . 


gotten. To begin with, he came 
from an excellent family. His 
cousin, John Adams, became an- 
other.leader of the Revolution and 
our second president. Another 
Adams, John Quincy, became our 
sixth president. Other members 
of the family became outstanding 
statesmen. And Samuel, the agi- 
tator of the Revolution, not only 
had the brains to know that his 
cause was right, but he also had 
the perseverance to stay with the 


task even when others grew weary. . 


‘Samuel Adams was a good ex- 
ample of à man trained in New 
England town meetings. He was 
accustomed to discussing problems 
in group meetings. This experience 
not only sharpened his mind but 
also gave him the ability to organ- 
ize and lead other people. Then 
Adams had one other thing that 
seemed to be necessary. He had 
plenty of time. He had little time 
for his own business—unless we 
might call his business working for 
the rights of Massachusetts. How 
well he did that you ean see by his 
part in the following actions. 
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The Fire Burns Low—But Adams 
Keeps It Burning. Conditions were 
fairly peaceful between the colo- 
nies and England after the repeal 
of the stamp tax. Many colonial 
people had always taken the Eng- 
lish side of the argument. Some 
wealthy landowners thought much 
more of the lords of Parliament 
than they did of such agitators as 
Henry of Virginia and Adams of 
Massachusetts. Though the tax 
had been removed, England still 
maintained her right to tax the col- 
onies. Adams knew that so long 
as the idea of taxation without 
representation remained, colonial 
people would never have the rights 
of free Englishmen. He put the 
whole problem into a nutshell 
when he said, “It is not the pence 
(money) but the principle.” Thus 
Adams fought on, even though 
others were, satisfied when the 
stamp tax had been taken away. 

The fears of Samuel Adams were 
well founded. The problem had 
not been solved. Soon the new 
British minister in charge of taxa- 
tion thought of a new way to get 
money from the colonies. This 
man, Charles Townshend, in 1767 
again brought out the old trade 
laws. A tax was placed on such 
items as paper, lead, glass, paint, 
and tea. In addition to the new 
taxes, a great number of customs 
officials were sent from England to 
collect the tax at the ports and see 
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that smuggling was stopped. 
Shortly thereafter more troops 
were sent to keep order should 
there be difficulty at the ports. 
Before long these very troops shot 
into a crowd of Boston people in 
what has been called the Boston 
Massacre. 

Now again we find Samuel Ad- 
ams taking charge of tie trouble. 
By this time his business had 
failed. He, was giving all of his 
energy to publie problems. Bos- 
ton town people kept his house in 
repair, built his barn, and even 
bought his clothes while Adams 
wrote, talked, and organized. He 
finally persuaded the Massachu- 
setts Assembly to send a circular 
letter to the other colonies against 
the Townshend Acts. “Now this,” 
thought the royal governor, “is 
just too much! This is organized 
Opposition to His Majesty." He 
ordered the assembly dissolved. 

For a time the trouble died 
down. Most of the tax laws were 
repealed. Even the British troops 
were removed from Boston. Dur- 
ing these quiet years Adams 
worked just as hard for the cause 
of liberty as he had when every- 
body had been excited. He had 
by this time been convinced that 
colonial problems would never be 
solved unless the colonies could 
organize. He knew then, as every- 
one knew later, that if Virginia 
continued to act alone, and Penn- 
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The Boston Tea Party. The patriots of Boston defied the British 
authority. Disguised as Indians, these men dumped the English 


tea into the harbor. 


sylvania alone, and Massachusetts 
alone—nothing would be accons- 
plished. However, few people saw 
the problem as clearly as Adams. 
Therefore, that organizer knew he 
had much work to do. 

People had to be won to the 
cause. Samuel had already per- 
suaded his cousin, John Adams, 
that organized resistance was nec- 
essary. Next, a wealthy Boston 
shipper named John Hancock was 
persuaded that Samuel Adams had 
the right idea. Both of these addi- 
tions to the cause of liberty were 
powerful men and were to be of 
much service to their country. 


(Courtesy Massachusetts Industrial Com.) 


Many others were converted to the 
cause, also. 

It was not enough to organize a 
group of Bostonians. The main 
problem was to get the other colo- 
nies to work together. Samuel 
Adams started writing letters to 
leaders in the other colonies. 
These letters kept urging united 
action. Then he organized com- 
mittees to write letters. These 
groups were called Committees of 
Correspondence. These commit- 
tees and their letters were power- 
ful forees in finally bringing the 


. various colonies into a single or- 


ganized group. 
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MORE TAXES—MORE 
TROUBLE 

Getting Ready for the Showdown. 
Samuel Adams knew that sooner 
or later there would be a show- 
down on whether or not the colo- 
nies were to be taxed and ruled 
without having a voice in manag- 
ing their own affairs. You have 
just read that while taxes were 
lowered, this Boston patriot had 
a hard time keeping people stirred 
up over the colonial rights. Adams 
did not have long to wait before 
the king’s ministers gave him a 
grand argument to arouse the co- 
lonial people once more against the 
peril of their freedom. People 
since then, who have studied the 
problem, cannot understand why 
England did not leave the situa- 
tion alone while things were going 
well. But King George and his 
ministers were stubborn men. , 

The final wind that whipped up 
the smoldering fires of liberty was 
started by the British East India 
Company.. This powerful com- 
mercial company had millions of 
pounds of tea molding in London 
warehouses because colonial peo- 
ple refused to buy their product. 
The English had canceled other 
taxes, but kept the tax on tea. Co- 
lonial people, in order to avoid this 
tax, brewed a homemade tea of cat- 
nip, sage, and raspberry leaves, or 
illegally purchased Holland tea on 
which there was no tax. 
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A clever scheme was planned to 
force a big stock of this British tea 
upon the colonies. Money was 
given to the East India Company 
by the British government so these 
merchants could afford to sell their 
tea very cheaply. Even though a 
little tax was to be paid at colonial 
ports, the tea would be less expen- 
sive in the colonies than Holland 
tea. The East Indis Company 
sent boatloads of tea to the ports of 
Charleston, Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston. 

The Boston Tea Party. The 
scheme was a clever one—but not 
clever enough. Colonial people 
didn’t want to buy tea even at a 
low price as long as it had been 


* “taxed without representation." 


Up and down the coast the warn- 
ing flew, “Don’t allow anyone to 
sell this tea!" Charleston landed 
the tea but let it mold in a cellar. 
Philadelphia refused to allow the 
tea ship to dock. But at Boston 
the patriots really put on a tea 
party. And, of course, as you 
might well guess, the party was 
given by*Samuel Adams. 

We all have read in lower grades 
how the men of Boston, dressed as 
Mohawk Indians, boarded. the 
British ships, ripped open the 
chests of tea, and presently a hun- 
dred thousand dollars' worth of tea 
was floating on Boston harbor. 
Here, finally, after nearly a half 


— 
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century of arguing over the prob- 
lem of colonial taxation, was an act 
of violence that led to a showdown. 

The British Crown accepted the 
challenge. Severe laws were im- 
mediately passed punishing Bos- 
ton. The first law closed the port 
of Boston to all commerce. That 
was bad, for it might mean starva- 
tion. The second law ordered Bos- 
ton men not to get together in 
group meetings. That, was worse 
than the threat of starvation. Bos- 
ton might give up its commerce, 
but it was not going to give up its 
right to discuss problems. When 
you hear today the phrase “free- 
dom of speech,” you might give a 
thought to the patriots of Boston 
in the year 1773. 


The Showdown Had Arrived. 
The punishment of Boston was in- 
deed severe. Much business had 
to be stopped. Food and firewood 
that had been unloaded at the 
wharves now had to be hauled 
overland from near-by ports. 
Food and money were sent from 
other colonies. Sheep and cattle 
were driven into Boston “from the 
interior. Even lovers of justice in 
Canada and England sent monéy 
contributions. The punishment of 
Boston accomplished one thing. 
The colonial people from the South 
to the North now knew that the 
showdown with the English Crown 
had arrived. 


Virginia declared a day of fast- 
ing and prayer in support of the 
Boston ^people. Calm thinkers 
were aroysed, as well as firebrands 
like Patrick Henry. A certain colo- 
nel of militia, whom you know well 
by name and story, joined in a 
group that drew up protests. A 
little later this same calm thinker 
forgot his usual calm and made a 
fiery speech in which he threat- 
ened to raise a thousand men at his 
own expense and march to the re- 
lief of Boston. George Washing- 
ton was the man who was now 
stepping forward to take his place 
beside Henry and Adams. 

Other men who had tried to set- 
tle problems peacefully were com- 
ing to the conclusion that Samuel 
Adams was right after all. In Lon- 
don wise Benjamin Franklin was 


\ again standing before the British 


ministers. The Philadelphia print- 
er never did lose his calm man- 
ner. He stood patiently before the 
lords, as sarcasm and ridicule were 
heaped upon him for his stand on 
colonial rights. Franklin now real- 
ized that his efforts to solve prob- 


lems peacefully had failed. He left ` 


shortly for America. He, too, was 
to take his stand with other pa- 
triots and to help create a new na- 
tion that was to be born in ideals 
of liberty. 

King George III knew that the 
showdown had arrived. “The die 
is cast,” said the King. “The colo- 
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nies must either triumph or sub- 
mit.” It was unfortunate for Eng- 
land that this stubborn kihg and 
his ministers did not knowsthe co- 
lonial people better. It is unfor- 
tunate for England that they did 
not realize that government must 
be by-good will and not by force. 
British leaders should have real- 
ized that freedom of speech could 
never be taken from these inde- 
pendent people who had settled 
the New World. y j 
The Boston town meeting went 
right on in spite of royal orders. 
Only this time the leaders were 
meeting in near-by Salem. When 
the representatives of the Crown 
came to break up the meeting, the 
doors were found locked. The key 
was in the pocket of Samuel Ad- 
ams, and that gentleman and other 
patriots were inside planning the 
one thing that was most necessary 
The thing 
that was essential beyond and 
above everything else was to get 
the colonies organized so that 
there could be united action. 


The First Continental Congress. 
There are many different opinions 
as to which was the most impor- 
tant event that led to the inde- 
pendence of our country. Some 


-people think that freedom in the 


New World was born the day Pat- 
rick Henry defied the power of the 
king’s ministers to tax the people 


ne 
a 


of Virginia. Others argue that Ad- 
ams’ arrangement for Committees 
of Correspondence was the most 
important beginning step for colo- 
nial liberty. The First Continen- 
tal Congress held in Philadelphia 
in September, 1774, was really the 
beginning of our nation. 

This Philadelphia Congress was 
certainly the first meeting of all 
the important colonial leaders. 
You will study about some of these 
patriots in this history. Richard 
Henry Lee, Patrick Henry, and 
George Washington were there 
from Virginia. John Adams was 
there from Boston. Of course 
Samuel Adams was there. This 
meeting was largely his idea.. The 
townsfolk of Boston had taken a 
collection so that this important 
representative would have a decent 
suit of clothes to wear. 

eThere were other important 

leaders present about whom you 
may read in other books—John 
Dickinson, Philip Livingston, 
Samuel Chase, John Rutledge. 
There were lawyers, merchants, 
wealthy landowners, and men such 
as Adamg and Henry whose only 
business seemed to be selling the 
idéa of liberty. 

The problem’ of the Congress 
was to unite the colonies. It wasn’t 
an easy task, for the leaders had 
many different ideas. Twenty 
years before this historic meeting, 
Franklin had tried to get the colo- 
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nies together for Indian defense 
but his effort had failed. The 
Stamp Act Congress had brought 
a number of the colonies together, 
but many leaders were not present 
at that meeting. The arguments 
over differences continued in the 
Continental Congress. Finally 
Patrick Henry rose and said: 

“The distinctions between Vir- 
ginians, Pennsylvanians, New 
Yorkers, and New Englanders are 
no more. I am not a Virginian, 
but an American.” 

After weeks of debate the colo- 
nies finally came to some agree- 
ments and accomplished, some re- 
sults. The Continental Congress 
now addressed the king and Eng- 
lish people declaring loyalty to 
England. These colonists had cer- 
` tainly tried their best to be good 
Englishmen; but they did insist 
that the laws enacted to punish 
Boston should not be obeyed. The 
meeting also agreed upon a gen- 
eral boycott of British goods. The 
representatives decided to meet 
again in the spring of 1775, but by 
that time the War for Independ- 
ence had already begun." 


The Shot Heard “Round the 
World.” Back in Massachusetts 
another important meeting had 
been held under the direction of a 
young doctor named Joseph War- 
ren. This group declared openly 
that if the British General Gage 
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attempted to arrest anyone for po- 
litieal reasons, the colonial people 
would fight back. About the same 
time Cage received orders from 
England to arrest Samuel Adams 
and John Hancock and send these 
“traitors” back to London to stand 
trialfortreason. Here, finally, was 
the cause for open battle. 

Every American knows, or he 
should know, the story of that' 
eventful night of April 18, 1775, 
and the action that took place on 
the following day. The deeds of 
the heroie minutemen and their 
gallant leaders have been told 
many times in history, story, and 
poem. ; 

For some time the tradespeople 
of the towns and the farmers of the 
fields had been preparing for ac- 
tual fighting. General Gage de- 
eided to act when he learned that 
war supplies were stored at Con- 
cord and that Adams and Hancock 
were hiding at near-by Lexington. 
The British planned a surprise 
march on the night of the eight- 
eenth to destroy the supplies and 
to capture the patriots, but young 
Joseph Warren of Boston learned 
of the plans. We all know the ac- 
tion of that night: How Warren 
signaled from the church tower 
the route that the British troops 
would take, and how Paul Revere 
and William Dawes rode into the 
darkness and spread the alarm 
through the countryside. 
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Paul Revere’s Ride. Paul Revere and William Dawes became fa- 


mous after their night rides out of Boston warning the country- 
side of the march of the British troops. (Handy Studios) ~ 


At dawn a few minutemen were 
waiting at Lexington and Concord. 
Hundreds more joined the battle 
during the day. Ever since that 
historie morning the word minute- 
men has had a dramatic appeal for 
Americans.  Countless times to 
this day, when groups of business- 
men or of school pupils organize 
to do a community project, they 
call themselves minutemen. 


* 


'The British troops found about 
fifty minutemen on the green at 
Lexingtort. What actually hap- 
pened that misty morning is not 
cléar in the pages of history. The 
British officer was reported to have 
lost his temper at finding that his 
arrival was not a surprise. He was 
said to have shouted at the “reb- 
els” to lay down their arms and 
go home. 


Captain Parker, the leader of 
the Americans, was reported to 
have said, “Don’t fire unless fired 
upon. But if they mean to have 


war, let it begin here.” There 
was firing, and Americans were 
killed. The war had begun. 

At Concord the British met a 
larger force of minutemen. War- 
ren, Dawes, and Revere had done 
an excellent job of spdiling the 
surprise attack. Fighting now be- 
gan in earnest as the Americans 
turned the British back at the old 
North Bridge over the Concord 
River. Some supplies were de- 
stroyed, but the British failed to 
capture either Hancock or Adams. 
Soon the reinforeed minutemen 


Concord Bridge. Here by 
this lit&le Concord bridge 
the minutemen took their 
stand for liberty. (Cour- 
tesy Boston Chamber of 
Commerce) 


were firing from behind stone 
fences and hedgerows upon the 
tight columns of British redcoats. 
, The troops of General Gage fi- 
nally reached the safety of Boston. 
In the following days Americans 
began to arrive from villages, 
farms, and towns of New England. 
It was estimated that as many as 
sixteen thousand of these militia 
were camped around the little city. 
'The American militia was an un- 
organized army if there ever was 
one. Some groups even came 
without leaders. But the call for 
freedom had gone through the 
land, and these men were ready to 
give their lives for a cause they 
knew was just. 
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Bunker Hill: Monument. 
This monument stands on 
the hill in Boston where 
Joseph Warren and other 
patriots gave their lives for 
liberty. (Ewing Galloway) 


The British in Boston were also 
reinforced. More troops arrived 
from England, and with them 
came three officers who were to be 
important figures in the coming 
battles—Burgoyne, Clinton, and 
Howe. A peculiar situation now 
developed with a trained British 
army in the city surrounded by 
untrained bands of American mi- 
litia outside. It wasn’t a situation 
that pleased the pride of the Brit- 
ish officers. For a time both sides 
waited. 

In the meantime, another colo- 
nial leader, Ethan Allen, gathered 
more men for the militia and cap- 
tured the British fort at Ticonder- 
oga which was near Lake Cham- 
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plain. To the south the Continen- 
tal Congress elected George Wash- 
ington Commander in Chief of the 
ammy. The New England patriots 
did not learn of this until after the 
first important battle of the war. 


Americans Defend Bunker Hill. 
About two months after the shots 
at Lexington, the British in Bos- 
ton awoke one morning to find 
that the Americans had entrenched 
thémselves on a. hill across the 
Charles River. The battle that 
day has been called Bunker Hill 
although our forefathers were 
really on Breed’s Hill. The Ameri- 
cans were on a narrow peninsula 
and easily could have been sur- 
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rounded, but General Gage chose 
to attack them in a headlong drive 
up the little hill. It was a foolish 
decision. To the roll of drums the 
British troops in solid ranks 
marched bravely enough up the 
slope to be met with a withering 
fire as the redcoats neared the 
newly dug trench. The British fell 
back and again organized for the 
attack. On the third attempt the 
powder of the militia was ex- 
hausted and the British climbed 
over the earthworks and drove the 
Americans away. 

Many of our patriots fell that 
day; among them was tle promis- 
ing young leader, Joseph Warren. 
The British troops had been just 
as brave but their loss had been 
greater. When General Washing- 
ton heard that his untrained, raw 
troops had stood until their aq- 
munition was gone, he said with 
relief, “The country is safe.” 


Historic Scenes Near Boston. 
These battles around Boston were 
not extremely important so far as 
the outcome of the wa» was con- 
cerned. However, they are the 
places where our first heroes fell in 
brave sacrifice for the cause of lib- 
erty. Fortunate indeed is the 
American today who can travel to 
Boston and see across the Charles 
River the tall monument where 
Warren and his men fell on that 
historic bygone day. 
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Then the traveler should drive 
the skort distance to Lexington 
where Parker and his men first 
faced the British. There one may 
see the house where Adams and 
Hancock had been hiding. Be- 
yond, one would come to the small 
reconstructed bridge at Concord 
where a famous verse is engraved 
upon a statue of a minuteman. It 
was written by Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson who was born in this same 
quiet village just a few years af- 
ter the shot was fired of which he 
wrote: 


By the rude bridge that arched the 
flood, 

Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmer stood 

And fired the shot heard round the 
world. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
«WRITES A DECLARATION 


The Pen Is Certainly as Mighty as 
the Sword. While the fighting had 
been in progress around Boston, 
the American representatives had 
been in session at Philadelphia at 
the Second Continental Congress. 
No one can say that the men who 
attended these meetings did not 
do everything in their power to 
avoid open trouble with England. 
Again a letter was addressed to 
the king asking for justice, but 
this time that monarch even Te- 
fused to read the communication. 
When the Americans learned that 
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George III had hired 20,000 Ger- 
man troops to fight the eglonists, 
there was no longer any doubt that 
a bitter war had started. * 

The most’ important act of the 
Congress was the selection of 
George Washington to lead the 
American troops. We shall read 
much of that great leader in the 
next chapter. The Congress also 
made plans to raise money, and to 
select leaders to represent us in 
foreign countries such as France. 

For some time there was little 
military action. General Gage had 
been dismissed by the British, and 
General Howe, another British gen- 
eral, was given command. ‘That 
nobleman couldn’t make up his 
mind what to do. He hesitated 
for some months, giving Washing- 
ton a splendid opportunity to or- 
ganize and drill the American 
troops. Andeso for a time the at- 
mies waited. 

While the sword was idle, how- 
ever, there were two Philadelphia 
pens busy giving valiant strokes 
for liberty’s cause. Thousands of 
colonial people read a pamphlet 
written by the patriot Thomas 
Paine. This article called Com- 
mon Sense was a fiery, burning 
plea for independence.  ^Pemwi- 
dence,” wrote Thomas Paine, “had 
designed the colonies to be an ex- 
ample to the world of a people free 
from the tyranny of kings.” Even 
in those early days Thomas Paine 
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knew this country was destined to 
be Freedom’s Frontier. Washing- 
ton said that this article, more 
than anything, united the country 
behind the Continental army. 


Thomas Jefferson, Champion of 
Liberty. A few months after 
Thomas Paine wrote Common 
Sense, another man was writing 
still another document*for liberty. 
He was at work in a room on the 
second floor of a bricklayer’s home 
on High Street, Philadelphia. It 
was June, so the story goes, and 
it was a very hot June. But the 
writer knew full well the serious- 
ness of his job. Heat or no heat he 
set himself to the task as he worded 
and reworded his sentences so that 
each statement would be clear and 
give the facts and ideas in the 
strongest way. So he wrote, 
"AVhen in the course of human 
events. . .-.” 

The document was our Declara- 


tion of Independence, and the ` 


writer was young Thomas Jeffer- 
son. No one else, not even Frank- 
lin or Adams, could have done so 
well £he work of writing this state- 
ment of Liberty, for Jefferson was 
one of the most brilliant writers in 
ourhistory. In his heart and mind 
were the strong convictions that 
ewery man had a right to live his 
life in liberty and happiness with- 
out some tyrant taking away that 
happiness or liberty or life. 


The Declaration of Iadependence. The patriots sign the famou: 


declaration that “these united 


to be, free and independent states.” 
The Chronicles of America Photoplays. Copy 
By permission of Yale University Press) 


Independence.” 
right 


It was not by accident that 
Thomas Jefferson could write well 
or that he loved liberty. Such 
things grow up with a person and 
are rarely developed suddenly. 
Tom's mother was one of the aris- 
tocratic Randolphs of Virginia. 
The boy seemed to get much of the 
Randolph grace and culture, and 
very little of their aristocraey. 
The spirit of the father was demo- 
cratic, and that seemed to be the 
greatest influence on young Tom. 
Or perhaps he received his love of 
freedom from the life he led in the 
wild, farm country of Virginia 
along the Blue Ridge Mountains. 


colonies are, and of right ought 
' (From “The Declaration of 


A life of liberty certainly does 
fot mean a life with work 
When our young Virginian was the 
age of present-day 
grade pupils, he was studying 
Latin, Greek, French, and English 
grammar. No doubt that 
where he received some of his abil- 
ity to write sentences and para- 
graphs that were crystal clear and 
to the point. 

There was time for outdoor life. 
Tom shot game in the forests. In 
excellent fashion he rode his horses 
through the Virginia pines drink- 
ing in the beauty of the dogwood 


in blossom. The boy picked out 
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his favorite hill in the near-by 
country and called it Monticello. 
One day he was to his fa- 
mous home on that knoll, but, as 
a lad, he just sat there and mused 
over the great dreams of boyhood. 
He could scarcely imagine, how- 
ever, that his spirit of freedom 
would finally do so much to bring 
that same liberty to all people. He 
probably little thought that be- 
yond the Virginia forests, and on 
over the Blue Ridge passes? lay a 
mighty wilderness that he was to 
help explore and bring into the 
United States of America, 


The Champion Trains for the 
Fight. The future champion of 
liberty had to train for the fight. 
He studied languages as a boy. 
When Tom was fourteen, his fa- 
ther died, This loss gave the 
lad training in shouldering ře- 
sponsibilities, He studied at Wil- 
liam and Mary College of Virginia. 
As a very young man he stood in 
the doorway of the Virginia House 
of Burgesses and listened to the 
fiery back-country burgess, Pat- 
rick Henry, defy the Stamp Act 
and the King of England. It was 
not long before Jefferson, too, was 
a member of the Virginia legisla- 
ture, and, as you can well guess, he 
joined the group that opposed the 
big plantation owners of the low- 
lands, When in May of 1775, 
the delegates from the colonies 


f 


met in the Second Continental 
Congress, Jefferson was one of the 
Virginia representatives. He was 
a young man of only thirty-two 
years, but he was trained and 
ready for the fight. 

Jefferson studied law during 
these training years, but he had 
little liking for the work of a law- 
yer. The young leader couldn't 
make speeches because of à husky 


„voice, and* besides he didn't like 


most speeches, He said of some 
of the lawyers that they "Ques- 
tion yield nothing, and 
talk by the hour." Jefferson put 
all his time and energy into study- 
ing, thinking, and writing. It was 
well that he did so. It has been 
said that "Washington was the 
sword of the rebellion, Patrick 
Henry the voice, and Thomas Jef- 
ferson the pen.” 

The Continental Congress knew 
that this Virginian could think and 
write. Jefferson had already writ- 
ten a famous article on colonial 
rights. John Adams said of him 
that he was “prompt, frank, ex- 
plicit (te the point), and decisive 
(clear cut) in committees and in 
conversation (not even Samuel 
Adams was more so)" That is 
why in that hot June of 1776 in a 
room on High Street, Philadel- 

Thomas Jefferson was writ- 
ing the most important document 
in American history—our Declara- 
tion of Independence. 
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The Rights to Life, Liberty, and 
the Pursuit of Happiness. There 
were still many men in the Second 
Continental Congress who wanted 
to try again to work things out 
with the British even though bat- 
tles had been fought in New Eng- 
land. However, most of the dele- 
gates thought it was time to come 
out in the open and declare for in- 
dependence: North Carolina told 
its delegates to make a stand. 
Then Richard Henry Lee of Vir- 
ginia introduced a resolution say- 
ing “that these United Colonies 
áre, and of a right ought to be, free 
and independent states." » À com- 
mittee was appointed to write a 
complete statement. Benjamin 
Franklin and John Adams were on 
the committee, and they knew Jef- 
ferson was the right man to write 
the Declaration. 

The ideas of the famous docu* 


“ment were not particularly new. 


Jefferson had written many of 
these statements before. He even 
received many of the ideas from 
an English writer, John Locke. 
But Jefferson presented all these 
thoughts in direct, clear sentences. 
There was no question what was 
meant by each idea. A copy of 
that famous document is in the 
back of this book. You will find 
in the introduction Jefferson’s idea 


- of what a government should be. 


He thought a government should 
be an organization that would help 


all people get liberty and happi- 
ness. When a government takes 
liberty and happiness from a peo- 
ple, a néw government should be 
formed. It was as simple as that! 

Perhaps the most important 
word of the document is “con- 
sent.” Jefferson said that govern- 
ments get their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. 
Think that sentence over care- 
fully. Thep read it again. When 
people do not give their consent to 
laws, the government becomes a 
tyranny. Our modern world knows 
that this means “dictatorship.” 

After stating his ideas of liberty 
and government, Jefferson listed 
twenty-seven wrongs committed 
against the colonies by King 
George III. The list was all there 
of things you have just read: taxa- 
tion without representation, quar- 
teting of troops, too many tax col- 
lectors, too much of many things, 
too little of liberty. The charges 
were serious and direct. There 
was no backing out now. There 
was no doubt about what would 
happen if the writer and the sign- 
ers were captured. 

John Hancock signed his name 
in big letters, and he said, “King 
George won’t need his spectacles 
to read that!" These signers knew 
the seriousness of their act, and 
that they must all stand together. 
The last words of the document 
were that these patriots were 
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pledging to each other their lives, 
their fortunes, and theig sacred 
honor. One of the delegates re- 
marked that from now*on they 
would all have to hang together. 
Witty Benjami Franklin couldn't 
resist commenting that “We must 
all hang together, or assuredly we 
will all hang separately.” 


July 4, 1776. On July 4, 1776, 
the Declaration of Independence 
of the United States of America 
was formally adopted by the dele- 
gates in Philadelphia. Jefferson 
had been the first one to use offi- 
cidlly the expression, “The United 
States.” We were no longer colo- 
nies, nor our people colonials. Our 
country was to be the United 
Staics. We were to be Americans. 

F: rtunate indeed is the young 
Am: “ican who can travel to Phila- 
dely:ia andsstand in old Indepeñd- 
ence Hall where our Declaration of 
Independence was adopted. Here, 
too, is the famous Liberty Bell 
that rang out the news to the 
townspeople that we were indeed 
free Americans in a free United 
States. Independence Hall is one 
of the most sacred shrines of our 
history. 

What of the Fourth of July? 
On that day most of us make as 
much noise as possible, and thou- 
sands of Americans seem to do 
their best to celebrate the day by 
getting burned. However, the day 
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means far more than just a time to 
have some fun. It is hoped that 
every American has some occasion 
to think back to that first historic 
day now buried over a century and 
a half in history. 

On such an occasion one might 
give a thought to the very docu- 
ment itself on which these patriots 
all wrote their “John “Hancocks.” 
For that immortal piéce of paper 
had quite © history itself. Before 
the worn and faded document 
found its final home, it had been 
located in ten cities and five states. 
Twice it was nearly burned, and 
in two ewars it was nearly cap- 
tured by British soldiers. Today 
when Americans visit our nation’s 
capital, this priceless document can 
be seen in a shrine of glass and 
marble in the Library of Congress. 

Then, too, on all the “Fourths” 
"to come we may give some thought 
to the patriots who, on that day, 
pledged their lives. It would be 
particularly fitting if we remem- 
bered Thomas Jefferson. He left 
Philadelphia shortly after the 
signing of the Declaration, and re- 
turned to serve Virginia valiantly 
in the continued fight for liberty. 
We shall study more about this 
great man, but, like Thomas Jef- 
ferson, we must leave the lawmak- 
ers at Philadelphia. 
had sent George Washington north 
to lead our troops. A long and bit- 
ter war was starting. 


These men 


EVENTS LEADING TO THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


1733 Great Britain placed a 
» tax on molasses. 


1765 The stamp tax passed 
in London. Franklin ad- 
vised calmly against it. 
Henry shouted “tyranny” 
against it. 


1765 The Stamp Act Congress 
protested to the King. 


1767 Sam Adams and others 
protested the Townshend 
Acts. 


1773 Boston punished for the» 
tea party. 


1774 The First Continental : 
Congress. 


1776 On July 4 the Declara- 
tion of Independence was 
adopted. 3 


WORKING WITH HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


1. A Declaration, Make a page titled Declaration of Independence 
on which you will list all of the reasons for the colonists’ rebelling | 
against England. Arrange the items on your list in the order of their 
importance. P 


2. Picture Map. Draw a picture map of the colonies in 1775. Locate 
the cities that were considered large at that time. Show where each of 
the following activities was carried on: tobacco growing, growing of rice, 
fur trading, shipping, lumbering, fishing. See page 429 to get ideas 
about picture maps. 


3. Political Speech. Write a speech which will include what you con- 
sider would have been the best arguments Burķe might have used in 
attempting to persuade'Parliament to get along with the American colo- 
nies. Read the speech to the class and see if others agree that you have 
chosen wisely. 


4. Correspondence. Write a letter which might have been written by 
a member of Samuel Adams’ Committee of Correspondence. Address 


this letter to a backwoods farmer. Inform him about what has been 


taking place regarding trouble with England. Date your letter and 
be sure that your facts are correct for the year in which you are writing. 


5. List of Events. Make a list of events which led up to the Revo- 
lutionary War. Begin with the Molasses Act of 1733 and end with the 
Declaration of Independence, July, 1776. 


e 
6. Challeñge. After you havè consulted several books, magazine ar- 
ticles, and your daily newspaper, write an article to be read before the 


. class in which you point out the differences in the relationship of the 


American colonies to Great Britain in 1775 and that of Canada to Great 
Britain at present. . 


7. Editorials. Write two editorials which might have appeared in a 
Boston newspaper in 1775. Make one express the views and feelings of 


‘a colonial patriot regarding the break with the mother country. In the 


other, express the views and feelings ef an American loyalist. Try to 
make your editorials show good reasons why each felt as he did. Before 
you write, you might study several modern editorials in newspapers or 
magazines. Notice that the writer usually divides his editorial into three 
parts. In the first, he states his problem. In the second, he discusses 
the problem, and in the third, he draws his conclusions and offers sugges- 
tions for what he thinks should be done about it. 
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8. Article. Write an article which might have appeared in a Phila- 
‘delphia newspaper on July 5, 1776, announcing the signing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Try to include direct quotations and some local 
color, You might read an article in your daily newspaper about some 
important current event to study the way newspaper reporters write up 
such things. 


9. Special Study. There were a number of important people and 
events briefly mentioned in this chapter. You might like to find out 
more about some of the following in your library: British Parliament, 
redcoats, Boston Massaere, King George III, Edmund Burke, William 
Pitt, Robert Livingston, Samuel Chase, John Rutledge, Joseph Warren, 
William Dawes, Captain Parker. 


10. Where to Get Information. You will discover as you work on activ- 
ities in Freedom’s Frontier that many times you will need more infor- 
mation than this text gives you. Of course your school or public library 
is the place to find the facts you want. We think it would be a good 
plan to spend some time right now studying the information that starts 
on page 445. After you? have read the paragraphs on encyclopedias, 
Reader's Guide, etc. go to the library and see what information you can 
find on names and events of the colonies or the causes of the Revolu- 
tionary War. For example, for practice, use the names that appear in 
Exercise No. 9 on this page. It will repay you to give some time to learn- 
ing how to find information in the library. That ability will help you 
very much in your future study. 

. 
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A List for Oral Reports, Review Quizzes, and Vocabulary Drills. 


Benjamin Franklin Committees of . taxation without 
Patrick Henry Correspondence representation 
Samuel Adams First Continental firebrands 

John Adams Congress conservative 
John Hancock aristocratic agitator 

George Washington Edmund Burke minutemen 
Richard Henry Lee Joseph Warren Declaration of 
Paul Revere Thomas Jefferson Independence 
Ethan Allen William Pitt treason 

Thomas Paine boycott 
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Americans Fight for Freedom 


He Was ReallyoFirst in the Hearts 
of His Countrymen. We all know 
the expression that George Wash- 
ington was “first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” It is difficult to say 
whether that great man served our 
country more in war or in peace. 
But, from the day he rode north 
from Philadelphia to take com- 
mand of our troops, there has 
never been any doubt about the 
place he has held in the hearts of 
his countrymen. 

Stories about the boyhood of 
Washington are familiar to every 
American. You have read many 
of these in the lower school grades. 
It will not.be necessary to tell 
those tales again, although it 
might be a good plan to write 
down the facts you recall about 
the youth of our first President. 
Many of those early stories appear 
to be tales of imagination rather 
than facts of history. Perhaps we 
can forget the stories about chop- 
ping down cherry trees and throw- 
ing stones across the Rappahan- 
nock River. 

There are some things about 
Washington’s youth, however, that 
are important to review at this 
time. As our story opens here, the 
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great military leader is about to 
take over the unorganized Conti- 
nental army. The difficulties that 
Washington faced were so great 
that military men today marvel 
that he had the ability and deter- 
mination te hold his army together 
until final victory. It is important 
to see where that great leader got 
his ability and determination. 

George Washington, unlike many 
other leaders of the Revolution, 
came from very well-to-do people 
who had been capable and success- 
ful for many generations. When 
Washington’s father died, he left 
large estates in Virginia. George 
finally inherited the lands and 
fiome known as Mount Vernon, 
which is now a great and honored 
historie shrine. It was from here 
that the great leader rode forth to 
serve his country as warrior and 
statesman. 

We are reviewing the life of this 
man to see how he developed his 
apility to do great things. You can 
certainly make a note that he was 
trained in managing a large estate. 
That business experience must 
have helped him when in later 
years he struggled to hold an army 
together with little food, clothing, 
or ammunition, 
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Washington owed much of his 
leadership ability to his mother. 
He said so many times. She was 
a plain, dignified woman with little 
vanity but much sincerity. She, 
too, was a good leader, for she di- 
rected well her family and estates 
when she was left a widow. It was 
said that her son George inherited 
his endurance and determination 
from this splendid colonial mother. 

, 


He Needed a Strong Body as Well 
asa Keen Mind. It would be well 
to recall the physical background 
of the man who was to lead his 
troops in punishing campaigns. 
We know that the boy who grew up 
along the Potomac was an excel- 
lent rider and was outstanding as a 
runner and wrestler. Probably the 
most important part of the young 
leader’s education was surveying 
land and fighting Indians and 
French fur hunters. 

Surveying has always had a ro- 
mantic appeal for many boys. It is 
doubtful, however, if many youths 
have been given the job of survey- 
ing a vast wilderness estate at the 
age of sixteen. Today, George 
would probably have just finished 
junior high school. But at sixteen 
he was far out into the Blue Ridge 
charting the hills, valleys, and for- 
ests for Lord Fairfax. These fron? 
tier expeditions demonstrated that 
luxurious surroundings and many 
servants certainly had not spoiled 


the young Virginian. He was a 
powerfully built athletic youth, six 
feet two inches tall, who appar- 
ently thrived on the rough wilder- 
ness life. à 

Surveying at thé ages of fourteen 
and sixteen is certainly an unusual 
accomplishment, but  Washing- 
ton's record when he was twenty- 
one was even more remarkable. If 
this young man were alive today, 
at that age-he would, no doubt, be 
looking back to a good high school 
record in football, and would be 
working hard on the college team. 
Instead, we find Washington fight- 
ing a December snowstorm while 
carrying a message to the frontier 
wilderness of western Pennsyl- 
vania. The Virginia governor had 
heard that the French were build- 
ing Fort Duquesne at the present 
site of Pittsburgh. Young Wash- 
ington had been selécted as the 
man to carry a message to the in- 
truders to get out. He did the job 
well in the face of hardships. 

The French, however, decided 
that they wanted the Ohio Valley 


„as much as did the Virginians. The 


next year we find young Washing- 
ton at the head of militia working 
his way westward on what was one 
of the very first organized attempts 
to extend our country beyond the 
Atlantic seaboard. Some people 
have called Washington our first 
important frontiersman for his 
work in the Ohio Valley. 


Mount Vernon. The home and final resting, place of Washington. 


It may be seen today much as the great leader left it. 


(Courtesy 


Virginia Conservation Commission) 


The Virginians were not success- 
ful in their attempts to drive out 
the French fur traders. The next 
year, 1755, along column of British 
redcoats under General Braddock 
marched westward to attack the 
French fort. This story, too, you 
doubtless have read before. The 
main point to remember is that the 
long files of marching troops were 
thrown into utter confusion when 
the French and Indians set upon 
the column deep in the wilderness. 
For the first time Washington had 
the test of a difficult battle situa- 
tion. He passed the test well, for 
with courage and presence of mind, 
he helped to save a portion of the 
disorganized British army. 


George Washington also demon- 
strated that a man could be arough 
and tumble wilderness fighter and 
estill retain all the qualities of a 
thorough gentleman. After the 
French and Indian War, the young 
Virginian went back to be a dig- 
nified owner of a large Potomac 
plantation. But he was not too 
dignified upon occasions. He was 
fond of excellent clothes and was 
just as excited over the prospects 
of a good party or picnic as any of 
us are today. 

George was a rather shy young 

. man with girls, and the backward- 
ness of the stalwart young soldier 
was the despair of many an admir- 
ing daughter of Virginia. The 
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young man had learned, however, 
to be attractive to ladies and men 
alike, for young Washington, at 
an early age, had copied 110 rules 

. for “Civility and Decent Behaviour 
in Company and Conversation.” 
Here are some of the ways this 
young Virginian had planned to 
win friends and influence the 
young ladies of Virginia: 


Nya rot whan ocu ftne 


Gf You ense bum doitrone lat 
Hap fori cb Self dca 


Washington later married a 
wealthy widow, Martha Custis. 
He was now one of the richest land- 
owners in all Virginia. For some 
twenty years he lived happily in 
this peaceful setting. All this ex- 
perience from the wilderness of 
Pennsylvania, to his plantation on 
the Potomac, to the society of Wil- 
liamsburg, was preparing him for 
the big tasks ahead. And as we 
look back, we know what he could 
have little guessed how great those 
tasks were to be. ^ 

Washington Was Ready to Take 
His Place in History. Washington, 
like many of the large plantation 
owners, was a member of the Vir-, 
ginia House of Burgesses. He 
heard Patrick Henry cry out against 
the injustices of George III and his 


ministers. Washington agreed that 
the colonial people were not given 
their just rights, but he was slow to 
come to the decision that a revolu- 
tion was necessary. He was cer- 
tainly not the explosive type like 
Patrick Henry. 

Perhaps we might describe 
Washington as belonging to that 
group of persons who make their 
decisions carefully, but who are 
finally doubly determined to carry 
things through once their minds 
are made up. Although Washing- 
ton acted slowly, you remember he 
was thoroughly aroused and did 
not hesitate to act when the port 
of Boston was closed by the British. 
It is not surprising that when the 
Continental Congress met in Phila- 
delphia to take action against Eng- 
land, Colonel Washington would be 
seated with the other delegates 
from Virginia. 

In the past few Euros you have 
been reviewing what we know 
about the early life of Washington 
to see where he developed his great 
ability as a general and as a states- 
man. There can be no better sum- 
mary of how well this man had 
prepared for leadership than the 
statement Patrick Henry made 
comparing Washington to the other 
great leaders in the Continental 
Congress. 

“If you speak of eloquence, Mr. 
Rutledge of South Carolina is by 
far the greatest orator; but if you 
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speak of solid information and 
sound judgment, Colonel Washing- 
ton is unquestionably the greatest 
man on the floor.” e 

It was tlie responsibility of that 
fateful Second *Continental Con- 
gress to select a general to lead the 
disorganized troops that had al- 
ready started war in the Boston 
area. John Hancock wanted the 
position, but his own townsman, 
John Adams, knew that the colo- 
nel from Virginia was the ntan for 
the difficult job. Washington not 
only had the reputation for “solid 
information and sound judgment,” 
but his record in the French and 
Indian War was also excellent. 
The vote was unanimous for the 
Commandef in Chief. There could 
be little doubt now that real war 
was ahead. Washington was not 
pleased with the prospect of blood- 
shed, but He wrote that war Was 
better than having a continent of 
slaves. i 

Shortly after his selection Wash- 
ington received command of three 
battalions of Pennsylvania troops. 
One of the subordinate officers sa- 
luted and said, “At your service, 
General Washington.” 

The Commander in Chief was 
the first of our country’s generals. 
Those that followed fought bigger, 
mightier wars—Grant, Pershing, 
Eisenhower, MacArthur. None of 
them had a more difficult task to 
do than the determined plantation 
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owner of the Potomac. The new 
General rode north to lead his men 
in six long, heartbreaking years of 
bitter, discouraging war. 

It is doubtful if Washington 
could have guessed how discourag- 
ing the events ahead were to prove. 
By his side, even as he rode away 
to battle, was another officer, 
Charles Lee, whose jéalousy and 
poor generalship weré to give the 
great commander many agonizing 
hours of worry. 


Washington Drills His Army. 
Washington took command of the 
army that was camped around 
Boston and set up his headquarters 
at Cambridge. The leader had 
been pleased when he heard of the 
individual bravery of the men at 
Bunker Hill. He now saw that he 
had a great number of farmers and 

* vorkmen with guns, but he had no 
organized army. These men could 
have fought the Indians in the for- 
ests where it was every man for 
himself. How could they stand up 
in head-on battle with the disci- 
plined troops that the British had 
in Boston? 

. Washington thought the an- 
swers to his problem were drill 
and discipline, and he gave plenty 
of both to the army under his com- 

.mand. These strong-minded sons 
of liberty were not used to being 
drilled, ordered, and punished by 
officers. It is a great compliment 
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in two. General Howe took his 
troops to this important area and 
was then reinforced by his brother, 
Lord Richard Howe, who took 
command of the British fleet lying 
off New York. 

Washington had little more than 
half the men that the Howes com- 
manded, and the Continental army 
was poorlyeequipped. Our leader 
knew that be must fight as best he 
could for important New York 
City. Accordingly, he set his 
troops on Long Island where the 
real campaigning of the Revolu- 
tionary War began. 

It will not be possible in this 
book to describe all of the battles 
of the war by which our country 
won its independence. It is hoped 
that time will permit you to read 
in other histories, encyclopedias, 
and storybooks of other engage- 
ments and the many heroic leaders 
who helped our country in those 
first dark days. It is important 
that every American at least knows 
the difficulties that Washington 
faced in that first winter of real 
campaigning. 

The first planned engagement 
was on Long Island in August, 
1776. This engagement went 
against the Americans. Howe 
landed 20,000 men, and against 
them Washington sent about 5,000 
of his own troops. There could be 
only one result from such uneven 
odds. Washington retreated. 
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Military experts have always 
considered a good retreat under 
difficult? conditions a better proof 
of geneyalship than winning a 
battle with superior forces. Two 
nights after the Long Island de- 
feat, Washington skillfully moved 
his army by small boats across the 
river to Manhattan Island. The 
British followed. Now there be- 
gan an uneven struggle with the 
heavy British pounding the lighter 
forces of Americans slowly north 
up the Hudson River. 

Washington had started the tac- 
ties that he was to use in the many 
months to come: hold, strike, and 
retreat. In one of the first engage- 
ments at White Plains the Ameri- 
cans inflicted heavy losses on 
Howe’s troops, but it soon became 
evident that there was only one 
course to follow—strike and then 
fall back. 


A Bitter Winter of Despair. 
Washington had some serious 
handicaps in addition to a small, 
poorly equipped army. The Con- 
tinental army was now scattered 
around New York. In order to 
protect Philadelphia, Washington 
now decided that he had to get all 
his troops together in New Jersey. 
Accordingly, he attempted to get 
the men out of the American forts 
guarding the Hudson. By this 
time the Congress in Philadelphia 
had become alarmed and had or- 
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Northern Battlefields of the Revolution 


dered the officers in those forts to 
hold at all costs lest the British be 
successful and turn on Philadel- 
phia. Now we find, added to 
Washington's already great bur- 


den, a Congress that was counter- - 


manding his orders. Congress had 
made a great blunder. Fort Lee 
and Fort Washington on the Hud- 
son were captured, and General 
Washington lost more valuable 
men from his already weakened 
and tiny force. 


° 


The Commander in Chief was to 
have another cruel shock. The 
only other Continental force of any 
size was on the east side of the 
Hudson River under the command 
of Charles Lee. Washington or- 
dered Lee to join him so that to- 
gether they could oppose Howe 
should the victorious British march 
toward Philadelphia. Lee refused 
repeated orders to join Washing- 
ton. There is only one explanation 
for his disobedience. Charles Lee 
177 
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was now second in command and 
he hoped that Washington would 
fail so badly that he, Lee, would be 
given first command. It was an 
act of great treachery, and almost 
more than the overburdened Wash- 
ington could bear. There was only 
one thing for him to do. Taking 
his small remaining force, Wash- 
ington struçk out across New Jersey 
to find some degree of safety across 
the Delaware River. 

It is impossible for u5 to realize 
fully the discouraging situation 
that Washington faced. Con- 
gress had upset his orders and 
brought him one serious defeat. 
Now in great fear, this body of men 
fled from Philadelphia. Citizens 
around New York began to desert 
the cause of freedom. The great 
general had been “double-crossed” 
by his own second officer. In addi- 


tion to these worries, the British, 


had found that one of their gen- 
erals was an extremely capable of- 
ficer. That man was Lord Corn- 
wallis who was to give Washington 
no end of trouble. 

Washington’s greatest sorrow 
was the condition of his troops. 
These men were poorly clad and 
poorly fed. They were retreating 
across New Jersey in December. 
Those of you who have been in this 
vicinity during that month know 


how bitterly cold it can be. The’ 


weakhearted deserted in droves. 
Many quit when their enlistment 


periods were up. When Washing- 
ton finally crosséd the Delaware 
River, be probably had not much 
more than three thousand effective 
troops under his command. The 
British who were in ‘pursuit re- 
laxed. The war was over—so Lord 
Howe thought. The "rebels" had 
been defeated and scattered. 


The Blaze of Liberty Dies Down. 
The war was over, indeed, to all 
appearances, but Lord Howe, the 
Tories, and the weakhearted did 
not reckon with the stout hearts 
that beat in those few remaining 
troops. There were men here with 
the never-dying courage of Thomas 
Paine who kept writing fiery pa- 
pers for the troops to read. There 
were still men left who remembered 
the devotion to the cause that had 
recently taken the life of Nathan 
Hale. That memory spurred them 
on "through the bitter ‘cold of days 
and the discouragement of nights. 

Nathan Hale had been a young 
patriot who led the company of 
Connecticut Rangers. This gradu- 
ate of Yale University had volun- 
teered to go within the British lines 
at New York and obtain informa- 
tion about the British troops far 
General Washington. Hale was 
captured and hanged as a spy. 
Somehow, his last statement before 
death was heard, remembered, and 
passed on to others. That state- 
ment found its way onto the pages 
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Nathan Hale. This statue in New York City honors the young 
patriot who gave his life for Freedom's Frontier. (Ewing 
Gallowgy) 


of history and into the hearts of all 
Americans. “My only regret is 
that I have but one life to give for 
my country.” 

The little band of men hung on 
to the feeble hope that this coun- 
try would still be a land of liberty. 
There were a few stout spirits left. 
And though Washington’s heart 
was sickened with discouragement, 
he drove himself and his men on to 
the impossible tasks ahead. Never 
forget, young Americans who read 
this book, those few men and their 
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trials during dark days. The blaz- 
ing torch of liberty that Henry, 
Adams, and Jefferson had held high 
died down to a tiny flicker, but a 
few patriots and a great leader 
never let«that flame quite go out. 

‘Washington Gives His Country a 
Christmas Present. Washington 
was fairly safe across the Delaware 
River. He had all the boats in the 
Vicinity, and the pursuing British 
were stopped on the opposite bank. 
Our first general also received a 
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few reinforcements from the north, 
but the spirits of the men were low. 
The spirits of the people through- 
out the thirteen states were even 
worse. Something had to be done. 
The daring deed that Washington 
planned and accomplished to meet 
the situation is one of the high- 
lights of our military history. 

The Christmas present arrived 
one day late. On the night of De- 
cember 25, Washington crossed the 
river with about 2500 men. Other 
American columns were to cross, 
but the ice-jammed river kept some 
of our forces from joining the fight. 
However, the troops that the great 
leader did get across were brave 
men. The timid had already de- 
serted. Before morning the troops 
were savagely attacking a strong 
body of Hessians at Trenton. A 

-few of the British troops escaped 
the surprise attack, but the greater 
part were killed or captured. 

General Cornwallis, with a large 
part of his army, was in the inte- 
rior of New Jersey convinced that 
the war was over. Indeed, he was 
planning to return at once to Eng- 
land. Now, smarting under the 
sudden defeat at Trenton; he 
brought up his main force afd 
pinned the Continental troops 
back against the Delaware River. 
Cornwallis was an alert general 
and a thorough gentleman, but he 
must have been a sleepy English- 
man that night. He went to bed 


expecting to crush Washington’s 
force the next morning, and that is 
where*the young British general 
made one of his few mistakes. 

In the dead of that, cold, winter 
night, Washington muffled his 
wagon wheels, silenced his troops, 
left a few behind to keep the camp- 
fires burning, and slipped out of 
the trap right under the noses of 
the British guard. It was an amaz- 
ing feat of secret maneuvering. 
Small wonder that Lord Cornwallis 
said later that one of the great 


feats of military history was the. 


manner in which Washington han- 
dled his small army in the New 
Jersey campaign. 

By morning Washington was 
striking at another detachment of 
British at Princeton. Again the 
English were badly defeated. Now 
Washington marched into winter 
quarters at Morristown where the 
British could not attack him. 
Back in Philadelphia another type 
of hero, Robert Morris, had worked 
hard to raise some money to pay 
the troops. The men were cheered 
by victory in their hearts and a 
little money in their pockets. The 
entire country was again encour- 
aged by the two brilliant victories 
that ended the fighting for that 
year. The cause of liberty had 
come desperately close to dying. 
Now there was hope again even 
though Washington knew that final 
victory was still far away. 
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A BIG VICTORY; THEN A 
BITTER WINTER 
LI 

The Battle of Saratoga. The win- 
ter ended and somehow Washing- 
ton had been able to hold his little 
army together. It had not been 
easy. There had been more deser- 
tions, and many of the soldiers had 
smallpox. Spring came, and with 
it came more troops to enlist. 
Washington was ready to fight, but 
the important battles of*1777 were 
directed by other officers. 

The British were still deter- 
mined to eut the country in two by 
conquering New York State. Look 
again at the map on page 177 so 
_ that you can keep the geography 
of the British plans in mind. An 
English general by the name of 
Burgoyne gathered a large force at 
Quebec. He sent part of his troops 
by the way of Lake Ontario to 
come down the Mohawk Valley. 
Burgoyne started directly south 
toward the Hudson River. These 
two forces were to be joined in 
middle New York State by Howe 
who was to bring more British 
troops up from New York City. 

Many engagements were fought 
before the British were utterly de- 
stroyed. Burgoyne had hoped that 
the inhabitants of the country 
would aid him, but the farmers 
and hunters of the northwoods 
heard rumors that the British were 
using Indians who were scalping 
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Americans. Patriots in large num- 
bers took their guns and joined the 
American forces. 

The British in the Mohawk Val- 

ley were routed at Oriskany by the 
forces of a leader named Herkimer. 
John Stark, another hero, crushed 
a force of German Dragoons (cav- 
alry) at Bennington. Daniel Mor- 
gan and his sharpshoaters came 
north to join the growing American 
army directed by Philip Schuyler 
and Benedict Arnold. Presently 
Burgoyne realized that he was deep 
in a wilderness and surrounded by 
savage fighters. Finally, after a 
series of battles, the British general 
surrendered his complete force at a 
place called Saratoga. The battle 
of Saratoga has been called one of 
the important engagements of mili- 
tary history. The British plans 
were completely ruined. 
e All of the American leaders de- 
serve credit for their part in this 
campaign: Philip Schuyler, Bene- 
dict Arnold, Nicholas Herkimer, 
John Stark, Daniel Morgan. The 
man who got credit for the victory, 
however, was General Horatio 
Gates, wltom the Continental Con- 
gres$ sent north after the campaign 
was well started. Gates did little 
of the fighting, but he was anxious 
for the credit. He was as poor & 
general as Charles Lee. Gates and 
Lee probably gave Washington as 
much trouble as if they had been 
British officers. 
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Washington Loses Philadelphia. 
General Howe never tried to go to 
the rescue of Burgoyne. In fact, 
General Howe in New York City 
didn’t know, until it was too late, 
that the British troops in the north 
needed to be rescued. Instead of 
going up the Hudson, Howe’s large 
army set sail When they were 
next observed by Washington's 
scouts, the: redcoats were landing 
preparatory to a march on Phila- 
delphia. Washington was not able 
to meet the British on anything 
like even terms. He had weakened 
his own forces by sending troops 
north to aid Gates in the resistance 
of Burgoyne. But Washington 
placed himself before Philadelphia 

‘to resist as much as he could. 

The armies met in September at 
Brandywine, which is not far from 
Philadelphia. Washington had 
some of his best generals: Na+ 
thaniel Greene, John Sullivan, and 
Anthony Wayne, but the Conti- 
nentals were overpowered by the 
number of Howe's troops. The 
British entered Philadelphia in 
triumph. Congress had long since 
fled, some of its members mutter- 
ing against Washington and at the 
same time praising Gates for his 
undeserved credit for Saratoga. 
Again Washington gave the British 
battle near Philadelphia at Ger- 
mantown. The Americans fought 
well but were too weak to force the 
British from Philadelphia. 


The British settled down for a 
winter of gay parties in the warmth 
of Philadelphia's sturdy homes. 
Meanwhile, Washington and his 
men near by were making a dismal, 
rude campground into one of the 
most important shrines in the his- 
tory of liberty. Americans should 
know this historie spot well. It is 
Valley Forge. 


The Winter at Valley Forge. We 
can justly say that Washington and 
his men won the battle of Valley 
Forge. There was no fighting that 
winter, but even to live through it 
and hold the army together was to 
gain a great vietory. Nevertheless, 


it didn't help our patriot forefa- . 


thers any to know that twenty 
miles away the British officers were 
having a gay winter season in the 
captured capital. One of the Tory 
women of Philadelphia wrote that 
there were concerts and dances 
every night, and that the British 
officers were very gallant at the re- 
ceptions. Moreover, the British 
troops had food and warm shelters 
which were even more important 
to an army than having dances for 
the officers. 

There were neither dances nor 
good food nor warmth at Valley 
Forge. Washington wrote that his 
men were starving and naked. 
Rude huts had been made from the 
forest trees. There were too few 
blankets for the eight thousand 
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Let George Do It. Washington received very little help at times in 
the struggle for independence and freedom. 


men. At one time it was reported To add to the worries of Wash- 
that nearly three thousand patriots ington, it was now learned that 
were unfit for duty because of lack many leaders in Congress and else- 
of clothes and shoes. Frozen feet where were plotting to remove 
were amputated, and, of course, Washington and place Horatio 
the rude hospitals were wretched Gates in his place. The “arm- 
affairs. At Christmas time Wash- chair” generalsreasoned that Gates 
ington thought he might have to won at Saratoga and that Wash- 
scatter the remnants of the army ington had lost two battles and 
to keep from wholesale starvation. Philadelphia. Such a move would 
There was no Christmas present have been a stupid blunder, and 


that year for the cause of liberty. the real fighting men and officers 
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knew it. Gates received the glory 
of Saratoga, but the army men 
knew that he did not deserve the 
credit and that he was a poor gen- 
eral. The fighting men of the 
army also knew that Washington 
had done as much as could be ex- 
pected in trying to defend the city 
of Philadelphia. 

Those were discouraging winter 
days indecd. Make no mistake 
about it—only the strong and de- 
termined character of Washington 
pulled that army through the sec- 
ond bitter winter. Of course the 
Commander in Chief had help. 
The bravery of the men, who suf- 
fered without giving up was enough 
to inspire anyone. 

Nathaniel Greene was there, and 
by now Washington knew that this 
general was his best officer. A 
Prussian soldier, by the name of 
Baron von Steuben, worked cease 
lessly all winter drilling the men 
who were able to work. A young 
French nobleman, by the name of 
Marquis de Lafayette, had joined 
the Americans and had given his 
money for the cause of liberty. 
There was many a civilian patriot, 
such as Robert Morris, still work- 
ing with all his might to raise 
money and supplies. Let us not 
forget also that Martha Washing- 
ton left the comfort of a Virginia 
plantation to come to cheer her 
husband and to help nurse his suf- 
fering men. 
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VICTORIES IN THE NORTH 
AND WEST 


The Spring of 1778 Brought Pros- 
pects of Brighter Days. The long, 
cruel winter of Valley Forge finally 
ended, and with it came the best 
news that the Americans had re- 
ceived since the battle of Saratoga. 
This new victory was won by a 
kindhearted, peaceful fighter who 
was none other than our old friend, 
Beniamin Franklin. We can truth- 
fully say that he was our “old” 
friend. By this time our first great 
ambassador of good will was over 
seventy years of age. But he was 
not too old to flatter the ladies of 
the Court of France and become 
their favorite. Franklin was also 
not too feeble to persuade the 
French leaders that America was 
to become a great country. Fur- 
thermore, this wise old gentleman 
convinced the French that the wise 
thing to do was for them to declare 
war on England and help us in our 
struggle for independence. We 
can well imagine the consternation 
of the haughty lords of London 
when they heard that shrewd Ben 
Franklin was in Paris. These 
same ministers had heaped ridicule 
and scorn upon the Philadelphia 
printer when he was in London 
pleading for the colonies. Some 
of the British lawmakers realized 
now that they should have listened 
to him as Burke and Pitt had done. 
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No wonder that spirits rose at 
Valley Forge when Lafayette re- 
ceived the news that Franklin had 
been successful and thate France 
was to send.troops and a fleet to 
America. There was a day of re- 
joicing—for those who were well 
enough to rejoice. We now had a 
powerful ally. There were to be 
no more winters such as Valley 
Forge. Brighter days were ahead. 


The Last Battles of the North. 
The news that the French had 
joined the fight for liberty reached 
the British in Philadelphia as well 
as the Americans at Valley Forge. 
General Howe had gone back to 
England, and Clinton was now in 
command of the redcoats. Clinton 
knew that the French would soon 
send ships and troops to help the 
Americans. "Therefore he decided 
that the Britigh should not be scat- 
tered with their forces divided be- 
tween Philadelphia and New York. 
Accordingly, he packed up and left 
the city of the Quakers on the 
Delaware. “Packing up" must 
have been a task, for we read that 
the baggage train of wagons that 
left Philadelphia was twelve miles 
long. 

The long British column didn't 
get very far into New Jersey before 
it was set upon by the Americans 
from Valley Forge. Charles Lee 
directed the first attack. Lee was 
a poor general and perhaps not a 


very brave one. His troops fell 
back in panic and a disgraceful de- 
feat was prevented by the arrival 
of George Washington. 

Charles Lee was later dismissed 
for his conduct that day. Fortu- 
nately, Washington had other de- 
pendable officers with him at this 
engagement that has been called 
the battle of Monmoutl& Anthony 
Wayne and Nathaniel Greene were 
there. The Frenchman, Lafayette, | 
and the Prussian, von Steuben, 
fought gallantly. And another 
young officer did notable work. 
He was later to serve his country 
as a statesman. His name was 
Alexander Hamilton. 

The battle of Monmouth was a 
cruel one. The men suffered from 
the terrific heat as much as they 
had from the bitter cold of Valley 
Forge. The Americans fought 
Well, however, and the British re- 
treated the following night, having 
suffered heavily. 

The following summer of 1779 
brought two important engage- 
ments. Anthony Wayne stormed 
a strong point on the Hudson River 
called Stony Point. It was a most 
difficult position to attack, but 
Wayne’s troops charged at mid- 
night into the heavily fortified 
position. The Americans had or- 
ders not to fire a shot. The charge 
was to be a bayonet attack, and it 
proved to be a short but fierce en- 
gagement. Because of his bold 
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and fearless conduct in battle this 
leader was nicknamed “Mad” An- 
thony Wayne. 

A month later a fine Virginia 
soldier named Henry Lee was mak- 
ing a similar charge against a 

` British position on the New Jersey 
coast at Paulus Hook. Henry Lee 
is not to be confused with Charles 
Lee. The Lee now referred to was 
familiarly known as “Light Horse 

. Harry" Lee. The son of this officer 
was Robert E. Lee, who later be- 
came one of the greatest generals 
of all time. 

“Light Horse Harry” had led 
many a notable foray from Valley 
Forge. He was a dashing young 
man who made a striking appear- 
ance with a green and white uni- 
form and a tall feather in his cap. 
On the Jersey coast, at Paulus 
Hook, he led another bayonet at- 
tack that was as successful as thé 
charge of Anthony Wayne at Stony 
Point. 


Benedict Arnold Turns Traitor. 
The spectacular successes of Wayne 
and Lee were followed by an event 
that was a severe blow to Wash- 
ington and all Americans. Bene- 
dict Arnold had been one of the 
most able of our generals. His 
work at Saratoga was outstanding. 
But the promotion by Congress of 
such inferior men as Charles Lee 
and Horatio Gates to top positions 
hurt Arnold keenly. His failure to 
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secure a higher position preyed 
upon his mind until he finally 
turned'traitor. Arnold's plan was 
to turn sver his important position 
on the Hudson at West Point to 
the British without a fight. For- 
tunately the plot was discovered, 
and Benediet Arnold escaped to 
the British lines. It was indeed 
sad that so gallant an officer should 
become known as Benedict Arnold, 
the traitor. 


Clark Wages War in the West. 
While the first battles of the war 
were being fought, frontiersmen 
had been settling beyond the 
mountains in the valleys of Ken- 
tucky. You have no doubt read 
of Boone and these early pioneers. 
If you will study the map on page 
310, you will notice the location of 
the Kentucky settlements. You 
will also see farther „west the old 
French trading posts and forts of 
Vincennes and Kaskaskia. These 
forts belonged to the British. 

When the war broke out be- 
tween the colonies and Great 
Britain, the colonial settlers in 
Kentucky were faced with a seri- 
ous danger. North and west of 
them were many English forts, and 
the British were encouraging the 
Indians to rise against the Ken- 
tucky settlements. There were 
few white people at this time in all 
the frontier, either Americans Or 
British. It was clear that whoever 


George Rogers Clark Memorial. This monument at Vincennes hon- 
ors the wilderness fighter who courageously captured the western 
forts of the British. (Courtesy Vincennes Chamber of Commerce) 


controlled the Indians would win 
the war in the West. 

George Rogers Clark was an 
early Kentucky settler. He had 
hunted in the canebrakes and had 
fought Indians in the forests. He 
was at this period twenty-three 
years of age. When the Kentucky 
settlements were threatened by 
the British and Indians, young 
Clark went to Governor Patrick 
Henry of Virginia and persuaded 
him to give permission for an at- 
tack on the British strongholds. 

Clark’s idea was a daring one 
and the execution of the plan was 
one of the most dramatic events 
in our history. He took command 
of a volunteer force of less than 


two hundred woodsmen, loaded 
them on flatboats, and started 
down the Ohio River. Supplies 
had been received at Pittsburgh, 
the old French fort of Duquesne. 
Along with the Clark expedition 
were other flatboats carrying set- 
tlers who started the settlement of 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

Even in the midst of frontier 
wars the Stream of settlers was 
flowing west. On beyond the set- 
tlefs marched the small force of 
George Rogers Clark. This young 
leader knew the wilderness and he 
knew wilderness fighting. He 
brought his men, Indian fashion, 
so quietly on the fort of Kaskaskia 
that this stronghold was taken 
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with little resistance. The French 
who still remained there gladly 
sided with the Americans when 
they learned France was aiding 
America in the Revolutionary War. 
Young Clark was now in control 
of one locality, Kaskaskia. But 
that place was surrounded by a 
vast country full of Indians who 
were stilt undecided whether to 
throw their support to the British 
or to the Americans. , These Indi- 
ans gathered around and held many 
powwows as they watched Clark. 
Here was a small white force led 
by a young man who had little to 
back him up but iron nerve and a 
lot of bluff. At one time the In- 
dians tried to seize the youthful 
leader, but Clark had the agitators 
put into irons. In the end Clark 
won out, and the Indians promised 
to be friendly to the Americans 
and their brave young leader. >? 
Another great danger now con- 
fronted the little expedition in this 
wilderness. To the north at the 
large fort of Detroit, the British 
commander heard of the daring 
raid into the trading country con- 
trolled by the British “forts. He 
thereupon sent a force to hold the 
fort at Vincennes, and if necessary, 
to attack Clark at Kaskaskia. 
Things remained in this condition 
until the winter rains convinced 
the British commander that Vin- 
cennes was safe. He then sent 
some troops back to Detroit. 


When Clark heard of this, he 
thought of a bold plan of action. 
Swollén streams and flooded coun- 
try woyld not hold him back. They 
would aid him by making the Brit- 
ish eareless. Clark decided to do 
the impossible and march his men 
through those flooded valleys. 
There were sixteen weary days of 
marching through mud and water, 
much of the time with muskets 
and powder held high above the 
swirling ‘waters. But the men 
were determined. The fort was 
surprised and taken in this heroic 
dash through the flooded Wabash 
Valley. The surrender came in 
February, 1779. George Rogers 
Clark deserves a very special place 
in our memory. His remarkable 
expedition gave assurance that af- 
ter the war this land north of the 
Ohio River would be American 
and not British. 


INDEPENDENCE IS WON 


John Paul Jones Fights at Sea. 
John Paul Jones was by far the 
most important leader in our war 
at sea with the British. This 
young American, who was born in 
Scotland, was like Francis Drake 
in many respects. Both sailed the 
seas as young boys, both sailed 
fighting ships while still young, 
and both had ferocious courage 
when the hot fighting brought 
their ships close to the broadsides 
of the enemy. Drake had given 
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Our First Official Flag. This 

flag was first officially 

adopted June 14, 1777, and 

raised by John Paul Jones 
July 2, 1777. 


the British navy a wonderful start. 
No American force had seriously 
challenged the power of British 
fighting boats—not until John 
Paul Jones sailed forth with a rick- 
ety ship under his feet and much 
courage in his heart. 

When the war against England 
commenced, John Paul Jones was 
quick to volunteer his services. 
Soon he was raiding British ship- 
ping and even entering British 
West Indian ports. Again, like 
Drake of old, Jones felt this was a 
tame life. He decided to outfit a 
man-of-war and raid the home har- 
bors of England. It was a daring 
move. The British who had ruled 
the seas for many years must have 
been dumbfounded to learn that a 
“rebel” ship had sailed right into 
an English port. 

Presently Jones was leading a 
whole fleet against the British. 
Don't mistake that expression 
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“whole fleet” for a modern battle 
task force. Jones had four small 
sailing ships. His flagship, Bon 
Homme Richard, named for Frank- 
lin’s almanac character, was none 
too seaworthy. 

One battle of that cruise serves 
to describe the fighting spirit of 
John Paul Jones. Off the British 
eóast Jones tackled a British con- 
voy. His ship was soon closing in 
on a powerful English fighting 
boat named Serapis. The Bon 
Homme Richard was shortly in a 
sinking condition. But Jones had 
closed with the Serapis and had 
lashed the two boats together. So 
audaciously and fiercely did the 
Americans fight that the British 
surrendered before Jones’s ship 
sank out of sight. The fighting 
reputation of the Americans had 
spread all over Europe when Jones 
sailed the conquered Serapis into a 
French port. 
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The Stars and Stripes. Let us 
also remember John Paul Jones for 
his part in raising the first real 
American flag. There had been 
many flags during the first years 
of our fight for independence. The 
Green Mountain Boys of John 
Stark had their flag with seven- 
pointed stars. Many of the early 
minuteméh had their flags with 


liberty trées and rattlesnakes and 


various stripes and stars. 

It is difficult to know who de- 
signed the form of our present flag. 
We do know that Mrs. Betsy Ross 
worked on the first official flag of 
modern design which was author- 
ized by Congress on June 14, 1777. 
We do not know, however, who 
suggested the final arrangement of 
stars and stripes. Many state flags 
had thirteen stripes for the original 
states and probably one of these 
patterns was copied. As nearly às 
history can determine, the first 
great official symbol of stars and 
stripes was hoisted over the fight- 
ing ship Ranger on July 2, 1777, by 
the captain, John Paul Jones. 


Nathaniel Greene Fights in the 
South. There seemed little that 
the British could do in the north 
because of the close guard Wash- 
ington kept of New York State. 
Therefore, the English planned. a 
southern campaign. It was quite 
successful at first. Savannah was 
easily captured, and later Charles- 
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ton surrendered to a superior army. 
Then the English sent Lord Corn- 
wallis inland with an army to con- 
quer ail of the southern territory. 
We shall not attempt to tell of 
all the battles that were fought in 
the southern campaign. These en- 
gagements were as important as 
those we have already described. 
You already know most of the im- 
portant leaders such as “Light 
Horse Harry” Lee, Daniel Morgan, 
and: Nathaniel Greene. Congress, 
unfortunately, thought that its 
members could select leaders bet- 
ter than Washington could. At 
first Horatio Gates, who had taken 
Arnold’s credit at Saratoga, went 
south to oppose Cornwallis. Gates 
didn’t oppose anything very long. 
For after the first important en- 
gagement at Camden, Gates was 
fleeing as fast as he could. 
"Now Washington was finally 
given the choice of his principal 
assistant to take command in the 
south. He chose Nathaniel Greene, 
the blacksmith of Rhode Island. 
Greene’s campaign was greatly 
aided by local southern troops who 
were formed into raiding bands by 
such leaders as Captain Pickens 
and Francis Marion, the “Swamp 
Fox.” These guerilla raiders struck 
and retreated, constantly biting 
away at the fringes of the British 
army. And, of course, this type of 
fighting was well suited to the com- 
mand of “Light Horse Harry” Lee. 
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Americans must never forget the 
part played by foreigners in all the 
campaigns, in the south as well as 
in the north. Mention has Already 
been made of Lafayette and von 
Steuben. A Polish nobleman by 
the name of Thaddeus Kosciuszko 
gave excellent service as an engi- 
neer. A Bavarian, Baron de Kalb, 
lost his life fighting gallantly at 
Camden. Another Polish noble- 
man lost his life in the,southern 
campaign, Count Casimir Pulaski. 

There were some important 
American victories. Near the bor- 
der of the Carolinas the back- 
woodsmen of the district surround- 
ed and defeated a British force at 
King’s Mountain. This battle was 
not a big engagement, but it has 
been called the turning point of 
the southern war. It occurred in 
October, 1780. Three months later 
Daniel Morgan brilliantly defeated 
another British detachment at the 
battle of Cowpens, not far from 
King’s Mountain. 

Now Greene launched upon a 
long campaign of annoying the 
British army and leading his 
enemy upon a long chase across 
southern territory. It was said 
that Greene won the campaign 
without ever winning a battle. 
The Americans were not strong 
enough to challenge Cornwallis’ 
main army. So Greene hit and 
retreated, hit and retreated. It 
was much the same type of fighting 
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that Washington had employed in 
New Jersey. Finally Cornwallis, 
greatly discouraged, stopped at 
Yorktown near the mouth of the 
Chesapeake Bay. 


Yorktown and Final Victory. The 
maneuvering by which Greene led 
Cornwallis up into Virginia has 
been called excellent géheralship. 
Greene now turned his” attention 
to freeing the southern cities that 
had been captured by the British. 
Lafayette, Wayne, and von Steu- 
ben took up positions around 
Yorktown. Cornwallis didn’t real- 
ize it at first, but in that summer 
of 1781 he was slowly but surely 
being hemmed in for final defeat. 
When Cornwallis finally saw what 
had happened, he found that a 
strong French fleet had sailed into 
the mouth of Chesapeake Bay 
and had prevented the escape of 
the British by sea. 

Cornwallis might still have 
fought his way out of the trap by 


` land. Buta brilliant maneuver by 


George Washington prevented that 
last hope., Washington had been 
guarding the British commander, 
Clinton, who had his army in New 
York City. Washington pretended 
that he was circling to attack the 
city from the south. Before Clin- 
ton could see what was taking 
place, Washington was on his way 
south on a forced march to rein- 
force Lafayette outside Yorktown. 


Tove 


Campaigns of the South. Cornwallis pursued General Greene who 
retreated and cleverly led the British north. King George’s troops 
were finally trapped,at Yorktown and defeated. 


The plan worked to perfection. 
Cornwallis was now surrounded by 
overpowering forces. The attack 
was brief. Young Alexander Ham- 
ilton led one of the final charges. 
The capable and gallant British 
general Cornwallis, now did the 
only thing left for him to do. :He 
surrendered completely at York- 
town on October 19, 1781. Al- 
though peace did not come for 
many months, this was the last ira- 
portant battle of the long, bitter 
war. American patriots had won 
their independence. 


What Shall We Remember? It 
would be interesting to know what 
each American considers impor- 
tant enough to remember about 
the characters and events of our 
War for Independence. Surely we 
should know the results of the 
struggle of the patriots. We had 
gained what we had fought for— 
freedom and independence. 

This victory for liberty was one 
of the most important events of all 
history. Soon other people of the 
New World became inspired by 
the success of our own patriots. 
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Before many years such countries 
as Mexico and Venezuela were also 
rebelling against Old World op- 
pression and tyranny. The suc- 
cess of our ‘forefathers was not 
only the birth ofe freedom in the 
New World, but even the nations 
of the Old World soon became 
more democratic. Surely all lov- 
ers of liberty should never forget 
the most important result of the 
war—a new nation and a world 
“conceived in liberty.” . 
The work of George Rogers 
Clark in Illinois and Indiana be- 
came very important when the 
peace terms were decided. The 
new United States was to have 
more than just the territory of the 
original thirteen colonies. We now 
owned that wilderness as far as the 
Mississippi River where Clark’s 
woodsmen had marched and suf- 
fered. The map on page 310 shows 


how much our country grew before : 


it was even officially started. 

We should remember the peo- 
ple of those days as well as events 
and results. Probably the out- 
standing heroes of the Revolution- 
ary War, as well as every other 
war, were the unknown foot sol- 
diers who kept fighting ahead in 
Spite of hardships and suffering. 
These men must have had the 
courage of such leaders as Anthony 
Wayne and the burning love of 
liberty of Samuel Adams and Pat- 
rick Henry. The average soldier is 


unknown. But he must not be for- 
gotten. Many people will remem- 
ber the accomplishments of the 
foreign patriots. Others will have 
favorites among our own gallant 
leaders who helped bring forth this 
new nation of liberty. The list is 
too long to recite completely: 
Sehuyler, Sullivan, Henry Lee, 
Stark, Herkimer, Hamilt6n, Wayne, 
Greene, and many othefs. 

There is one character that tow- 
ers above all other figures of our 
early days. The dignified, deter- 
mined Commander in Chief now 
resigned his leadership. He imag- 
ined thatehe was now going back 
to live out his days in peace and 
quiet on his tobacco lands along 
the Potomac. George Washington 
didn’t realize that shortly there- 
after he would again be called upon 
to ride away from Mount Vernon 
t become our first President. 

Today as we look back across 
the lengthening years, we begin to 
realize the true character of Wash- 
ington. There can be no question 
that without his courage and de- 
termination the cause of liberty 
would have been lost in the first 
years of disappointment and de- 
feat. To him, more than to any 
other person, should go the credit 
for creating on this continent a new 
nation of liberty. Surely George 
Washington was a man who well 
deserves to be first.in the hearts of 
all his countrymen. 


1777 


1777 


1778 


1779 


1781 


Fighting began at Lex- 
ington and Concord. 


Washington's army re- 
treated from New York, 
but finally won at Tren- 
ton and Princeton. 


The British were defeated 
at Saratoga. 


Washington lost Phila- 
delphia and wintered at 
Valley Forge. 


Brighter days. We won 
some battles, and the 
French joined us. 


Clark won in the West, 
and Jones won at sea. 


Greene, Morgan, and oth- 
ers harassed the British 
in the South. 


Cornwallis surrendered at 
Yorktown. 


The peace treaty ended 
the conflict. 


WORKING WITH HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


1. Geography and Generals. Army generals are keen students of ge- 
ography. They have to be if they want to win campaigns. See if you 
can discover the ways in which geography influenced the Revolutionary 
War. Consider such factors as weather, surface of land, forests, rivers, 
lakes, harbors, ete. Select various campaigns such as Washington 
around New York or Greene in the South. Imagine the class is your gen- 
eral staff and you are discussing the geography of the coming campaign. 

2. Magazine Article. Write a magazine article comparing the equip- 
ment of a soldier of the Revolutionary War with that df a modern 
infantryman. Illustrate, if you wish, with drawings or diagrams. 


3. Chart. Make a chart óf the battles of the Revolutionary War in 
the following form: 
BATTLE LOCATION LEADER OUTCOME 
Trenton New Jersey George Washington American Victory 

4. Skits. Write a series of short skits dramatizing the life of Nathan 
Hale. Present these before your class. 

5. Radio Skit. Write and present a radio skit based on the tragic life 
of Benedict Arnold. 


6. Storytelling. Pretend that you were one of the courageous body of 
men who accompanied George Rogers Clark. The members of the class 
may be your grandchildren listening as you tell them your adventures. 


7. Floor Talk. Compare the experiences of the men who accom- 
panied George Rogers Clark with those of the British Commandos and 
American Rangers during the Second World War. Explain your findings 
to the class. | 5 

8. Drawing. Make a drawing of the Washington Monument to scale. 
Write a brief article to accompany your drawing in which you give the- 
name of the designer of the monument, material used in its construction, 
amount of material, cost of monument, and any other available data. 


9. Original Story. Write an original story or poem about the heroism 
of the Mir Vadey Forge. All of your historical facts should be ac- 
curate, but your plot and characters may be fiction. If you use imaginary 
characters and events, write a brief introduction explaining where his- 
tory ends and imagination begins. 

10. Class Programs. It is a fine thing to prepare patriotie programs 
of the birthdays of famous men ded the dates upon which important 
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events occurred. Have a committee organize a program for Flag Day. 
The committee could organize the program so that it would be ready for 
Flag Day on June 14. If Flag Day does not fall during your present 
course, leave your program with your teachersor librarian for future use. 
There are some good suggestions on how to organize patriotic programs 
on page 440. i 

11. Reports on Leaders. There were a number of important people 
briefly mentioned in this chapter. You might wish to learn more about 
the following from books in your library: Lord Fairfax, Israel Putnam, 
John Sullivan; Lord Richard Howe, Henry Lee, General Burgoyne, Philip 
Schuyler, Benedict Arnold, General Herkimer, John Stark, Horatio 
Gates, Captain Pickens. 


12. Time Lines. An illustrated time line is a splendid way to show a 
series of important events. After you have read the suggestions about 
time lines on page 437, make a time line of your own showing other im- 
portant events of the war. You might also go back to the last chapter 
and make a time line of the causes of the Revolution. 


13. Headline Writer. Study the headlines in your daily newspaper to 
see how they summarize the most important points in the news stories of 
theday. Go back through this chapter listing the most important points. 
Under each point write a suitable headline. For example: 

WASHINGTON TAKES COMMAND 
“Army needs drilling and 
supplies,’ says newly 
appointed leader 

Your teacher may select the best headlines for each topic. This activ- 
ity will be useful for other chapters of this book. 
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A List for Oral Reports, Review Quizzes, and Vocabulary Drills. 
Martha Washington George Rogers Clark Francis Marion 


Daniel Morgan John Paul Jones Thaddeus Kosciuszko 
Nathaniel Greene Charles Lee Baron de Kalb 

Lord Cornwallis Israel Putnam Count Casimir Pulaski 
Nathan Hale John Sullivan Philip Schuyler 
Robert Morris Nicholas Herkimer John Stark 

Anthony Wayne Horatio Gates delegation 

Baron von Steuben Betsy Ross Tories 

Marquis de Lafayette eT tactics 

‘Henry Lee 4 Benedict Arnold 


Tn this chapter there was an unusually large number of names that 
may be new to you. Spend extra time on review drills. 
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Creating the World s 


` Grea test Document 


Our Constitution Is Our Most Val- 
uable Possession. We remember 
many things about the history of 
our country because we find the 
stories interesting or the scenes at- 
tractive. The excitement of battle 
campaigns or the tales of frontier 
heroes will stay in our memories 
because of the thrill of adventure. 
We no doubt remember the de- 
scriptions we have read of such 
wonderful places as Yellowstone 
Park. However, there is no beau- 
tiful scenery in our Constitution, 
and there is no adventure to read. 
In spite of the fact that this dacu- 
ment is our most valuable posses- 
sion, many Americans do not 
know much about it. 

It is hoped that by the end of this 
chapter we can all see that there 
are many thrilling and beautiful 
things about this Constitution of 
ours. This document is the official 
rules of the American game. The 
reading of rules is never very thrill- 
ing unless we carry in mind what 
the rules are about. We have all 
risen to our feet and cheered in ex- 
citement when a quarterback fades 
far back and shoots a long pass 


down the field and two opponents 
on a dead run go for the ball. Have 
you ever read what the football 
rules say about such situations? 
There isn’t a thrill in a paragraph, 
and the pages are full of such dull 
words as: “A simultaneous and 
bona fide effort to catch the ball— 
or a second originally eligible 
player of the passer’s team—it 
should be penalized under provi- 
sions of Section V"—etc., etc. 

You see, it is necessary to know 
what rules are about before the 
heavy, legal language becomes in- 
eteresting. The Constitution of the 
United States is about some of the 
most thrilling things in the world. 
Perhaps we can see that point be- 
fore this chapter is finished. 

In this chapter we are to study 
about a very intelligent group of 
men who met in Philadelphia in 
1787 and wrote the official rules of 
dur country. The ideas for those 
rules had been growing for many 
years. In spite of the fact that we 
had just rebelled against England, 
"we received many of our ideas of 
liberty and the art of self-govern- 
ment from the British people. 
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Weaknesses of the Articles of Confederation. Teamwork is as neces- 
sary for good government as it is for a good ball game. 


These rights of the people had 
been growing in England for cen-» 
turies since the days when King 
John was forced to sign the Magna 
Charta. This charter was the be- 
ginning of the idea that men were 
not to be slaves of governments, 
but that governments were to 
serve the people. It is true that 
many an English king didn't allow 
these rights, but British people 
had never lost sight of the hope of 
complete liberty for every man. 
So we can say that the makers of 
our Constitution went as far back" 
as the Magna Charta of 1215 for 
some of their ideas. 


You might recall that our own 
colonies had produced many good 
ideas for rules for people who 
wanted liberty. The Pilgrims had 


their Mayflower Compact in which n 


they agreed to obey their own laws. 
Captain Smith made a good, brief 


constitution for Jamestown when ~ 


he adopted the policy that those 
who would not work would have to 
go hungry. 

On down through colonial his- 
tory you will find attempts of the 
people to organize themselves by 
rules and regulations. You will re- 
call that when the trouble started 
between the colonies and England, 
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representatives gathered together 
many times to discuss problems 
and even to write laws. * These 
meetings offered good practice in 
the business of making regulations 
—or, to express if, another way, the 
art of self-government. 


The Articles of Confederation. 
You can easily see from what you 
have read that our central govern- 
ment had been very weak during 
the Revolutionary War. , The 
members of the Continental Con- 
gress met in Philadelphia, but 
these lawmakers had little author- 
ity or power. Many good leaders 
such as Washington were in the 
army, and others such as Jefferson 
were back in their own states. The 
Continental Congress was very 
weak. As a result the army re- 
ceived very poor support from 
Congress during the war. Youre- 
call that Robert Morris had to 
beg money personally in order to 
pay Washington's troops after the 
battle of Trenton. 

. A war always binds a country 
together. But after the war was 
over, the states began to drift far- 
ther and farther apart. As a re- 
sult our little, new country went 
through some dangerous years that 
have been called the “Critical Pe- 
riod.” It is a great wonder that 
our feeble country managed to sur- 
vive. Had we been much closer 
to Europe, we would, no doubt, 
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have been gobbled up again by 
England or perhaps divided by the 
other powers. 

During the dangerous, critical 
years, our states were governed by 
a set of laws called the Articles of 
Confederation. The Continental 
Congress adopted these laws in 
1781, the year Washington and 
Lafayette closed in ons Cornwallis 
at Yorktown. The Articles were 
better than no government at all— 
but not much better. The main 
difficulty was that most of the rep- 
resentatives had a fear of making 
a strong central government. You 
recall that Franklin ran into the 
same trouble when in 1754 he tried 
to get the colonies to organize 
against the Indians. Massachu- 
setts, Virginia, and the other states 
wanted the right to do as they 
pleased. And thirteen states (or 
€orty-eight states today) cannot 
do as they please and at the same 
time get along together. 

It was soon apparent that the 
states were not going to get along 
well under the Articles of Confed- 
eration. Many leaders were thor- 
oughly afarmed. These men were 
thinking the same thoughts that 
have been expressed after every 
war since that time: "Have we 
won a difficult war only to lose the 

eace?” Washington wrote to each 
state pleading that jealousies be 
put aside, and that the states unite 
so that the Revolution should 
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prove a blessing and not a curse. 
We can imagine how he felt, after 
suffering through the campaigns 
and discouraging winters, to see the 
individual states drifting apart be- 
cause each was unwilling to give up 
its own selfish interests. 

One of the main difficulties was 
' that the Continental Congress was 
“broke.” We can all understand 
what that means. The Congress 
asked the states for ten million dol- 
lars to pay debts. The states only 
contributed a little more than one- 
tenth of that amount. Continental 
money had been printed but it 
became so worthless that the ex- 
pression remains to this day, “Not 
worth a continental.” ^ Foreign 
money was used, but it had a dif- 
ferent value in the different states. 
Imagine the confusion today if 
California used Spanish pesos to 
buy New England shoes. Then 
consider how the confusion would 
be increased when Massachusetts 
paid for Pacific coast canned fruit 
with English shillings and pounds. 


The Congress of the Confedera- 
tion Passed at Least One Good Law. 
The Congress that met under’ the 
Articles of Confederation was too 
weak to live long. But that group 
of lawmakers created one of the 
most important laws of our coun- 
try’s history. The law was called 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, 
and it had to do with the organiza- 
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tion of the Northwest Territory. 
This was the land George Rogers 
Clark invaded north of the Ohio 
River and the regions around the 
Great Lakes. 

Many states claimed vast tracts 
of unexplored land beyond the Ap- 
palachian Mountains. However, 
states without any of this western 
land insisted that the other states 
give this territory to the central 
government. There was much ar- 
gument about this suggestion, but 
all the states finally did give up 
any individual claim to the west- 
ern territory. New York was first 
to give her land to the Confedera- 
tion. Virginia gave the largest 
territory of all. Finally the central 
government had possession of the 
great expanse of new land between 
the mountains and the Mississippi . 
River. You may see that territory 
indicated on the map of western 
land on page 204. 

The Congress of the Confedera- 
tion in 1787 made an ordinance for 
the purpose of organizing part of 
this new territory. This ordinance 
told how the western land was to 
be divided into sections which were 
one mile square or 640 acres. This 
division of land is used today. 
Sales of a section or more were to 
be made at a dollar per acre. The 
ordinance also provided that when 
the population of a portion of this 
land reached 60,000 people, the re- 
gion would be admitted to the Un- 
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ion as a regular state. Much of our 
western land, even beyond the Mis- 
sissippi River, was later brought 
into the United States òy this 
means. r 

The Ordinance of 1787 for the 
Northwest Territory was a splen- 
did set of laws which established 
religious freedom, encouraged edu- 
cation, and prohibited slavery. 
The ordinance also provided a 
plan whereby our new dand could 
become regular states. It was the 
first time any country adopted a 
policy by which its new territory 
could become a regular part of the 
original country. When other na- 
tions took new lands the added 
territory was generally made into 
a colony. The idea of the Ameri- 
cans was far better, for it gave 
encouragement to frontier settlers. 
When the Northwest Territory 
was settled, «the following states 
became regular members of the 
United States: Indiana, Illinois, 
Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
We see today the wisdom em- 
ployed by our forefathers when 
they decided not to make depend- 
ent colonies out of new territory. 


Troubles of the Confederation. 
The Congress of the Confedera- 
tion had much trouble, but its 
members must have been learning 
from their failures. The North- 
west Ordinance was passed in 
1787 and was an important set of 


laws. In the same year a conven- 
tion of leaders met to improve the 
old Articles of Confederation. 
When these men finally finished 
their task, they had written the 
Constitution of the United States 
—the most important act of legisla- 
tion the world has ever known. It 
is a beacon light for DER entire 
world. 

A Bad Situation Becomes Worse. 
It was about time our laws were 
improved. There was trouble ev- 
erywhere due to the weakness of 
the government. The separate 
states continued to quarrel over 
their boundaries, water rights, 
shipping, trade, and in fact every- 
thing that concerned the relations 
between the states. 

There was also much trouble 
within the states. You have just 
fead that the states were using 
various types of money with differ- 
ent values, and that the central 
government was without funds. 
People couldn’t pay debts with the 
Continental money because that 
money was of little value. The 
poorer tradesmen and farmers 
couldn’t buy articles because the 
money value went down and the 
prices went up. It was a very dis- 
couraging situation. Our country 
had barely started, and our people 
were thrown into a period of “hard 
times." Today we would call it & 
depression. 


These were hard and difficult 
times indeed for the new, feeble, 
and tottering little country. Farm- 
ers couldn’t buy goods or even 
pay off debts on farms. As a result 
the courts took many homes from’ 
the poorer people. This was more 
than the people could stand. In 
Massachusetts a war veteran by 
the name of Daniel Shays actually 
led a rebellion to close the courts 
that were taking the homes. 

Such leaders as the brilliant, 
young Alexander Hamilton of 
New York were seriously alarmed. 
George Washington again wrote 
about our troubles under a. weak 
government, “I predict the worst 
consequences from a half-starved, 
limping government, always mov- 
ing on crutches and tottering at 
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* Our Two Great Documents. 
Here in a shrine of glass 
and marble in the Library 
of Congress are the Decla- 
ration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the 
United States of America. 

(Handy Studios) 


every step." Thomas Jefferson 
was representing this weak gov- 
ernment in France and he saw all 
too well that we had no respect 
from other nations. He wrote, 
“We are the lowest and most ob- 
scure of all the diplomatic tribes.” 

People in England were saying 
that the new separate states in 
America would not last long be- 
cause of this confusion and trou- 
ble. It was predicted that shortly 
these states would be begging King 
George III to take them back. In 
fact many American people were 
saying the same thing. It was in 
such troubled, critical, desperate 
times as these, that our best lead- 
ers met in convention at Philadel- 
phia to see what could be done 
about the situation. 
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GREAT LEADERS OF A 
NEW REPUBLIC 


The Great Men of the Constitu- 
tional Convention. It has been 
said. that the fifty-five men who 
met in Philadelphia in 1787 to 
strengthen our government were 
the most capable body of legisla- 
tors ever to gather together. A 
good portion of the group were 
college men which was unusual for 
that day. There were many law- 
yers, merchants, and plantation 
owners who had experience in the 
governments of their own colonies. 
Many had been in the Continental 
Congress and had signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

The men of the convention had 
ma. v different viewpoints about 
government. Some of the leaders 
who attended were very aristo- 
cratic, Many of these leaders 
owned large estates and had slaves. 
They considered that tradesmen 
and farmers were uneducated and 
not capable of ruling themselves. 
These leaders were very conserva- 
tive. To conserve means to keep 
things as they are without change. 
Many of these Conservatives 


wanted a ruler, or at least a presi-. 


dent and Senate elected for life. 
A number of the Conservatives of 
the convention were very suspi- 
cious of any sudden change, espe- 
cially if it gave too much pdwer to 
the common people. 
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On the other hand there were 
other leaders at the convention 
who were very democratic. These 
men wanted a decided change from 
the types of governments of the 
Old World where a few aristocratic 
men controlled great masses of un- 
educated peasants. These leaders 
did not forget that our Revolu- 
tion had been foughteto get free- 
dom from a despotic government. 
These representatives to the con- 
vention wanted-a- democratic con- 
stitution that would create a gov- 
ernment of all the people. The 
word “liberal” is sometimes used 
to describe men of this type. Some 
of the Liberals were as extreme in 
their viewpoints as were some of 
the aristocrats.. Patrick Henry, 
for example, was so extreme in his 


- ideas that he refused to attend the 


convention. He was afraid that 
*a strong central government would 
be created and that freedom of the 
people would be taken from them. 
It is well for us today that both 
the leaders of the Conservatives 
and outstanding Liberals attended 
the Constitutional Convention. 
When both sides of a proposition 
re seriously considered, there is 
very little likelihood that either 
side will go too far in one direction. 
Fortunately, there were many 
present who were neither extreme : 
Conservatives nor extreme Liber- 
als. George Washington was con- 
servative by nature, but he had a 
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The Northwest Territory. This valuable land, once called the Il- 
linois country, was organized by the Northwest Ordinance of 1787. 
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profound interest in the people. 
You remember that Washington 
was considered to have had the 
soundest judgment in the Conti- 
nental Congress. Apparently the 
men of this meeting thoyght the 
same thing, for the former Com- 
mander in Chief was elected chair- 
man of the convention. 


: Alexander Hamilton Stood for a 
Very Strong Government. Hamil-. 
ton was the most capable leader of 
the Conservatives. He was still 
a young man at the time of the 


convention, brilliant in mind and 
speech, and handsome in appear- 
ance. However, Hamilton was 
eonvineed that ordinary people 
were not smart enough to have 
much to do with government. Had 
Hamilton been able to control the 
convention, we might have started 
our little country with a king and 
house of lords. 

Alexander Hamilton had been 
born in the West Indies. He had 
the keen, legal mind of his Scotch 
father; and the charm of his 
French mother. He was educated 
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at King's College, New York, 
which is Columbia University to- 
day. Even in college days he was 
interested in publie affairg At the 
age of seventeen he was addressing 
a gathering of New Yorkers in be- 
half of the cause of liberty. When 
the war with England broke out, 
he enlisted and served with dis- 
tinction. You recall he personally 
led one of the charges at the last 
battle of Yorktown. ‘This young 
man with his keen, piercing,mind, 


and his winning personality soon 


won the respect of Washington. 

The very fact that there was a 
Constitutional Convention was 
due in no small part to Alexander 
Hamilton. Virginia and Mary- 
land were having trouble over the 
Potomae River and Chesapeake 
Bay, and delegates from near-by 
states were called in to discuss the 
problem. Hamilton was alarmed 
at the way the various states were 
quarreling over petty matters. 
Others at this meeting, such as 
James Madison of Virginia, shared 
Hamilton’s fears. 

Hamilton and Madison were by 
this time convinced that the thir- 
teen separate states were either 
going to strengthen the central 
government or the United States 
would die before it had scarcely 


begun. The Virginia and Mary- , 


land dispute seemed the last straw 
to these leaders. These men de- 
cided that we simply had to have 
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a convention and strengthen the 
national government. You can 
give a large measure of thanks to 
the brilliant young Hamilton that 
we did have a convention which 
finally made a real Constitution. 

We shall later read more of Al- 
exander Hamilton, for he was one 
of the great men who founded our 
nation. ‘There wereeother dele- 
gates at the convention who were 
even more conservative than Ham- 
ilton. Elbridge Gerry of Massa- 
chusetts thought the common peo- 
ple unfit to rule. He probably had 
in mind such riots as Shays' Rebel- 
lion, and he feared that nothing 
but a very strong government 
could control the farmers and 
tradesmen. 

Gouverneur Morris of Pennsyl- 
vania was of the same opinion as 
Hamilton. Morris said that the 
men who owned the country ought 
to govern it. He also said that if 
poor people had the right to vote, 
they would sell their votes to the 
rich. Even the extreme Conserva- 
tives did much good work at the 
convention. For example, Gouv- 
erneur Morris wrote the final copy 
of‘ the Constitution in clear, dig- 
nified style. 


There Were Many Liberals at the 
Convention. A number of the dem- 
ocratie Liberal leaders of the coun- 
try were not present at the con- 
vention. Thomas Jefferson was in 
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France as our ambassador. None 
of the extreme Liberals or “fire- 
brands” of the Revolution attend- 
ed. Thomas Paine was in Europe. 
Samuel Adams was not chosen as 
a delegate. And Patrick Henry, as 
you read, refused to attend. Time 
has shown that Patrick Henry was 
wrong in refusing to take part in 
the convention, for it did a won- 
derful job of pulling our feeble 
country together. : 

Benjamin Franklin was there. 
The wise old gentleman, who had 
won the hearts of the French 
women and the minds of the 
French men, was by this time too 
old to do much work. He was 
eighty-two years of age and unable 
to stand for his speeches. He was 
still able, however, to tell the men 
of the convention to stop quarrel- 
ing and “hang together." We shall 
see that a good peacemaker was? 
soon necessary. ` 

James Wilson of Pennsylvania 
answered "here" to the roll call. 
This tall, bony, clear-thinking law- 
yer had been born and educated in 
Scotland. When trouble began to 
develop between the colohies and 
England, James Wilson joined 
with those who first opposed un- 
just taxation and then worked for 
freedom. He, too, signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

Every Ameriean might well re- 
member James Wilson every time 
there is occasion to enter the ballot 
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booth and east a vote for a con- 
gressman, senator, or president. 
All through the Constitutional 
Convention Wilson fought val- 
iantly for the right of the people 
to vote directly for their leaders. 
There was much opposition from 
such men as Hamilton and Morris 
who insisted that the Senate and 
the president should not be elected 
by the people. James Wilson suc- 
ceeded in, having congressmen 
elected directly. But it was not 
until 1913 that our nation finally 
decided that Wilson had been cor- 
rect over a century before. Then 
our Constitution was amended to 
permit direct election of senators. 
Another Wilson, by the name of 
Woodrow, was our President when 
this reform was enacted. 

Washington admired James Wil- 
son’s judgment. The Pennsyl- 
vania lawyer was a Liberal, but he 
was not as extreme as Patrick 
Henry. Henry shouted out his 
oratory, but Wilson devoted his 
energy to logical thinking. Wilson 
stood for the people, but his logic 
told him that those same people 
needed a strong government. Per- 
haps you could describe James 
Wilson as being in the “middle of 
the road.” He worked for a strong 
government but always kept the 
rights of the people in mind. It’s 
a good thing to have legislators 
like Jámes Wilson around when 
there are laws to be made. 
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A Little Man with a Big Mind. 
The greatest man of the conven- 
tion, however, was neither 'Alexan- 
der Hamilton, Gouverneur Morris, 
nor James Wilson. James Madi- 
son of Virginia has been called the 
Father of the American Constitu- 
tion, and the title is a just one. 

Had the great Virginia law- 
maker been attending a large 
school today, the chances are that 
the pupils might not.even know 
him. He certainly would net star 
on the athletie team, for Madison 
was small in stature and delicate 
in health. If he were in school 
today, his classmates would prob- 
ably say, “Oh, sure, I know him. 
That's little Jimmy Madison. He's 
a brain. He always gets A in 
everything. But you should see 
him try to play ball." 

The little body kept developing 
the big brain. An education at 
Princeton University helped that 
process along. Soon James Madi- 
son became one of the recognized 
leaders of Virginia. In his own 
state he worked hard and intelli- 
gently for religious tolerance. He 
was alarmed at the weaknesses of 
the confederation of the states 
after the Revolution. Together 
with Hamilton, he did much to 
bring about the Constitutional 
Convention to save the nation. 

Throughout the convention the 
leadership of Madison was recog- 
nized by all. No one there cared 
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whether he could ever play ball or 
not. He had a mind that made 
good decisions as the delegates 
argued and wrote laws and then 
argued some more on through the 
hot Philadelphia summer of 1787. 
After each day’s work was over, 
Madison wrote a journal of the dis- 
cussions of the convention. 
Madison, like James Wilson, 
could properly be called a “middle- 
of-the-road" person. He saw the 
.good and bad of both extremes, 
but above all else James Madison 
wanted a strong government that 
would save our country from com- 
plete disaster. Remember the 
little man with the big brain! 
James Madison, the little boy who 
couldn’t play games, belongs high 
on your list of all-Americans. 
Only a few of the outstanding 
leaders of the convention have 
“been mentioned. Much could be 
said of Robert Morris who worked 
so hard to raise money for the Rev- 
olution. If you will look at the 
names of the signers of the Con- 
stitution printed at the end of this 
volume, you will find many more 
who are worthy of study and re- 
ports, such as John Dickinson, Ru- 
fus King, Roger Sherman, William 
Paterson, Edmund Randolph, 
George Mason, John Rutledge, and 
„many others. Truly the Constitu- 
tional Convention was one of the 
most notable gatherings of law- 
makers the world has ever known. 
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ARGUMENTS AND 
COMPROMISES 


Great Minds Do Not Always 
Agree. The Constitutional Con- 
‘vention was much like any meet- 
ing of legislators today. The dele- 
gates represented different sec- 
tions and groups of people who 
were engaged in various occupa- 
tions. This^meant that the dele- 
gates had different ideas. Many 
times they found it very difficult 
to agree with each other. The first 
big argument developed over the 
question of whether the small 
states were to have as much voice 
in the national government as the 
large states. 

The first proposal came from 
Virginia with the suggestion that 
there be two houses of Congress 
elected either by the people who 
owned property or by free, white 
population. The question of own- 
ing property in order to vote was 
put aside. However, the question 
of “free white population” started 
the arguments flying back and 
forth. No doubt some of the 
peaceful Quakers of Philadelphia 
were alarmed by the angry shouts 
that could be heard from within 
Independence Hall. Fortunately, 
George Washington was in charge 


of the meetings, and he kept the, 


delegates in fairly good order. 
Since our forefathers were mak- 
ing rules for a republic, it seemed 
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natural that the vote of every per- 
son should count. That meant 
that thé big states such as Penn- 
sylvanias and New York would 
control the small states such as 
New Jersey and Connecticut. 
With this plan it is true that the 
large states would have control. 
James Wilson from Pennsylvania, 
on the other hand, was just as pos- 
itive that the Congress should be 
elected by population. Wilson ar- 
gued that 200,000 voters in a small 
state should not have as much 
voice as 800,000 voters in a large 
state. Wilson, who believed in an 
equal vote for every person, was 
correct from his viewpoint. 

For a time the differences be- 
tween the large and small states 
threatened the convention. One 
delegate even maintained that the 
small states would join European 


’ powers rather than be swallowed 


up by larger states. And so they 
argued. Finally a committee was 
appointed, and fortunately Frank- 
lin was on the committee. He was 
reputed to have said that when it 
is necessary to fit two boards to- 
gether, it can be done by shaving 
a little from each board. Here 
was Franklin preaching the same 
old sermon, “Let’s hang together. 
Let’s each one give a little. Let’s 
compromise.” 

The compromise finally agreed 
upon was the one that set the pat- 
tern for our government to this 
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day. The large states were given 
part of their demands, for the im- 
portant House of Representatives 
is based on population and has 


such great powers as starting all 


laws for raising money. The small 
states were given part of their de- 
mands, since each state to this day 
sends two senators to Washington 
regardless of the number of people 
who live in the state. 


There Were Other Points of Dif- 
ference. There were other points 
on which the delegates found it 
difficult to agree, but as the sum- 
mer weeks passed, these great law- 
makers found it increasingly easy 
to compromise. "There was the 
question over whether our law- 
makers, our president, and the 
Supreme Court should be elected 
directly by the people. James Wil- 
son, as you read, wanted people to 
vote directly. Franklin agreed with 
Wilson. Morris and Hamilton 
didn't think the judgment of all 
the people would be good. These 
delegates argued at length about 
the people's rights and ability to 
vote. You have read on page 206 
that this point of difference was 
settled by electing congressmen by 
a direct, vote of the people. The 
American people have gradually 
changed our national laws until 
now we vote for all except the 
members of the Supreme «Court, 
who are appointed. 
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The Constitutional delegates 
had sectional differences just as 
our representatives do today. For- 
tunately, many of those differences . 
have long since been solved by 
amendments to our Constitution. 
The delegates from the Southern 
states represented people who 
were largely engaged in agricul- 
ture. These delegates demanded 
that slaves should be counted as 
population so that Southern states, 
would have as many representa- 
tives as possible when laws were 
made for taxation in the House of 
Representatives. The white pop- 
ulation of the South was small. 
These delegates also feared that 
Congress would tax the tobacco 
and rice that the Southern states 
were exporting to other countries. 

The spirit of compromise was 
applied to the demands made by 
ethe southern delegates. Congress 
was given power to regulate com- 
merce, but it was forbidden to 
place a tax on exports such as to- 
bacco and rice. Three-fifths of the 
slaves were allowed to be counted 
when congressmen were elected to 
the important House of Repre- 
seftatives. The Constitutional 
delegates realized that there was 
soon to be another section of our 
country—the West. The dele- 
„gates knew that these Western 
“states would grow in population. 
Tt was decided that a new count 
of population would be taken 


Pleaded with British for Justice 
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Helped Write the Declaration of 
Independence 


Benjamin Franklin, Loyal Englishman, 


every ten years so that growing 
states could inerease their number 
of eongressmen. in the House of 
Representatives. 

Who could vote? It has already 


been mentioned that some dele-» 


gates wanted to give the vote only 
to those who owned property. 
Fortunately, that proposal was not 
adopted. For a number of years, 
however, some states did require 
. voters to own property. But if 
some delegate had risen t9 his feet 
in that great convention, now so 
very long ago in history, and had 
suggested that women should be 
given & vote, there would have 
been a moment of stunned sur- 


prise. The Conservatives and Lib- 


erals, the lawyers and merchants, 
thoughtful little Madison, and 


tall, dignified Washington, all to- 
gether would no doubt have bro- 
ken into a loud laugh at the ridicu- 
lous proposal. Franklin, you can 
be sure, would have suggested a 
compromise that instead of a vote, 
each lovely lady should be given 
a pretty compliment. It was not 
until 1920 that complete freedom 
and equality for voting was given 
to every American regardless of 
race or sex. 


The Great Minds Did Agree on 
Many Points. The men of the Con- 
vention argued on many problems. 
But these lawmakers did agree on 
most of the important questions. 
They were convinced that the old 
Articles of Confederation had to be 
done away with and a new Consti- 
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Secured Aid from France 
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Worked on Our Constitution 


Became a Great New World Patriot 


tution adopted. These men agreed 
that the separate states should be 
respected and that the various 
viewpoints of different sections 
should be given just consideration. 

The men of the Constitutional 
Convention were chiefly agreed on 
the need of a strong central gov- 
ernment. Therefore, they gave to 
that government the powers that 
had to be taken from the states if 
we were to avoid confusion. Con- 
gress was accordingly given the 
power to raise tax money, to estab- 
lish a single system of money, to 
regulate commerce and trade, to 
keep order at home, and to deal 
with foreign countries in peace as 
well as in war. 

The preamble or introdtiction 
of the Constitution shows that the 


o 


lawmakers were agreed on what 
they were trying to do. The first 
three words in the introduction, 
“We, the People—” was a good 
start. That beginning meant that ` 
¢hese fathers of our country in- 
tended to establish a nation that 
Lincoln later said was really “for 
the people.” That same preamble 
is a splendid outline for the entire 
Constitution, for it states just 
what those lawmakers intended to 
accomplish for the people they — 
were representing: 

“Form a More Perfect Union 

Establish Justice 

Insure Domestic Tranquillity 
. Provide for the Common De- 

fense 
Promote the General Welfare 
Secure the Blessing of Liberty 
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Our Constitution Is- Adopted. 
When the Constitution was finally 
finished, the document was sent to 
the states to be ratified (approved 
and adopted). This was not an 
easy task. Many Liberals, such as 
Samuel Adams and Patrick Henry, 
at first opposed this new set of na- 
tional laws. These men still 
thought tog much power was given 
to the central government. It is 
interesting to know that Paul Re- 
vere was one of many Boston 
tradesmen who finally persuaded 
Samuel Adams that our country 
needed this set of laws. Madison 
and Washington worked hard to 
get our great document adopted 
in Virginia. Hamilton labored for 
its ratification in his native state of 
New York. 

Delaware, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut were the 
first to adopt. Georgia, Massachu> 
setts, Maryland, and South Caro- 
lina soon followed. The approval 
of nine states was necessary to put 
the Constitution into effect. But 
— would nine states approve it? . 

Eight months of delay and sus- 
pense followed. Finally? on June 
27, 1788, the mountain staté of 
New Hampshire voted to ratify the 
famous document; and the very 
next day Virginia ratified also. 
Later New York, North Carolina, 
and Rhode Island joined the other 
ten states. * The Constitution went 
into effect in March, 1789. 
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HOW OUR COUNTRY IS 
GOVERNED 


There Are Three Divisions of Our 
National Government, The dele- 
gates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention agreed that our national 
(Federal) government should have 
three separate divisions. (1) Con- 
gress, which is called the legisla- 
tive branch, (2) the President, 
who heads the executive branch, 
(3) the Supreme Court, which is 
the ‘highest body in the judicial 
branch. 

As you know, our Congress is 
divided into two sections. The 
members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are called congressmen 
and they are elected for a term of 
two years. When our country first 
started, each group of 30,000 peo- 
ple was entitled to a congressman 
and the section was called a Con- 
gressional district. Our popula- 
tion has since grown so large that 
the population of Congressional 
districts has increased. In 1930, 
for example, the number of repre- 
sentatives was 435, or one legisla- 
tor for about 180,000 population. 
Sometimes this branch of Congress 
is called the Lower House, but it 
is a powerful group of legislators. 
Every bill to raise money must 
start in this House. 

Senators are elected for terms of 
six years. As you know, each state, 
no matter how large or small, has 
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two members in the United States 
Senate. Senators also are very im- 
portant legislators. For example, 
all treaties with foreign epowers 
must have the approval of two- 
thirds of our senators. Practically 
every bill started in either the 
House or the Senate must be ap- 
proved by the other branch. Thus 
these two bodies of lawmakers act 
as a check upon each other. 

The president is called the chief 
of the executive branch of theegov- 
ernment. He is elected for four 
years, but he may be a candidate 
for re-election. It is his task to 
see that laws are followed. The 
word execute means “to follow 
through to the end.” There are 
many other responsibilities for our 
president. He may recommend 
laws to Congress. He may also 
veto a law that Congress has 
passed. The president appoints 
cabinet officers, foreign ambassa- 
dors, and with advice and consent 
of the Senate makes treaties with 
foreign countries. The president 
is also the commander in chief of 
the armed forces. 

The Supreme Court is the third 
important division of the govern- 
ment. This important group of 
men is removed as far as possible 
from politics. It is not necessary 
for a member of this body to cam- 
paign for election and re-election, 
for these men are selected for life. 
Members of the Supreme Court 
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are appointed by the president 
with the consent of the Senate. 
Members are selected for their 
knowledge of law and for their 
judgment. The chief responsibil- 
ity of this body of men is to be su- 
preme in deciding whether all laws 
are constitutional or not. 


How a Bill Goes to Gengress and 
Becomes a Law. Theresare certain 
problems akout our Constitution 
that may best be studied by high 
school and college students. It 
would be a good plan at this time, 
however, for you to have a general 
idea aboyt how laws are made. 
Bills are introduced in Congress 
by the congressmen or senators 
elected by your parents. Both the 
House of Representatives and the 
Senate discuss these bills and often 
change them many times before a 
final vote signifies that a bill has 
the approval of Congress. The 
president may then either sign the 
bill to show his approval or veto 
the bill to show disapproval. Con- 
gress may pass the bill over the 
president’s veto by a two-thirds 
majority.” After both the Congress 
and the president have approved 
the bill, it becomes a law. Some- 
times new laws are challenged. It 
is then the duty of the judges of 
the Supreme Court to study the 
new law to be sure that nothing in 
the law is against anything in our 
Constitution. 


se 


LAWMAKING. UNDER THE SYSTEM OF CHECKS AND BALANCES 
How a Bill May Become a Law and Be Voided 
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Af President had signed, 
if, would have yin 
Jaw at once! 


BILL PASSED BY 
MAJORITY OF BOTH 
HOUSES 


POPULAR DEMAND FoR, 
INCOME TAX LAW 


It will help you in understand- 
ing lawmaking if you study the 
cartoon on this page showing the 
adventures of little “Bill Law” be- 
fore he finally became “Mr. Wil- 
liam Law.” In the first place you 
will notice he had to be presented 
in either the House or the Senate. 
In this particular case, Bill was 
presented to the House because he 
was a money-raising Bill. He was 
started because congressmen knew 
that many people wanted to raise 
money by taxing incomes. 

The congressmen worked Bill 
over and probably gave him a new 
suit of clothes and had his shoes 


BILL RE-PASSED 
IN BOTH HOUSES 
BY 24 MAJORITY TESTCASE BEFORE 
BECAME LAW SUPREME COURT 
OVER VETO By 5104 DECISION 
Special permission “Building America” 
shined. Then he was passed over 
tothe Senate. The Senate didn't 
quite like the way Bill looked; 
they thought he needed his ears 
washed and a haircut before he 
called on the president. This was 
done. Bill finally stepped out of 
Congress and pranced down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue to the White 
House. 3 
The bill to place a tax on m- 
comes has been selected for an ex- 
ample because everything hap- 
pened to it that could: possibly 
happen to poor Bill. Bill probably 
stopped to play touch football 
with some of the "kids" near the 


LAW KILLED IN 
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HOW AN AMENDMENT IS ADDED TO THE CONSTITUTION 


„Resolution Fassed 
by 7g Majority 


CONSTITUTION 


White House. Anyway, when the 
president looked Bill over, our 
Chief Executive thought he had 
mussed his collar and hair too 
much, so he picked up his veto and 
gave Bill a good swat. Had Bill 
pleased everybody, the president 
would have signed Bill’s identifica- 
tion tag, and little Bill would have 
become Mr. William Law. 

But Bill wasn't dead by a long 
way. He went scampering back to 
Congress. Both sections of Con- 
gress fixed Bill up a bit and then 
passed him again. This time the 
vote was over two-thirds of the 
members of both House and Sen- 


RESOLUTION TO PROPOSE TO THE 
STATES AN AMENDMENT TO THE 


As Illustrated by Income Tax Legislation 
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———————— 


RE-PASSED BY MORE THAN 
3/4 OF LEGISLATURES NEEDED 


=E 


p uiis 


CONSTITUTION 
Special permission “Building America” 


aje. And that meant that Bill 
would become Mr. Law whether 
the president vetoed him or not. 
Before you leave the chart show- 
ing how poor Bill was passed back 
and forth, notice again how many 
times one section of our govern- 
ment can ehéck on other sections. 
The House could check the people 
by*not starting Bill in the first 
place. However, since the people 
elect the congressmen, these men 
usually do what the people wish. 
The Senate could check the House, 
and the president, in this case, 
checked both of those bodies with 
a veto. Now the Supreme Court 
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in the illustrated case checked Con- 
gress. All this checking means that 
lawmaking is a slow process. But 
it also means that our laws have 
careful attention. 


How an Amendment Is Made to 
Our Constitution. Please study 
this second cartoon as carefully as 
you did the first one. The men 
who created our Constitution knew 
that it was not perfect, so they 
provided a means whereby our 
laws could be changed. One of the 
best things about our United States 
is that the Constitution can change 
and grow and improve as our coun- 
try changes and grows. Americans 
should be everlastingly grateful 
- that our country and our Constitu- 
tion can be changed after study 
and debate. "There is no need for 
revolution or violence where the 
people have the right to change 
` their laws by peaceful means. 

Bill Law wasn't dead. True, he 
had had some pretty stiff jolts, and 
he had staggered around a bit 
groggily. It’s just too bad, when a 
fellow gets his ears washed and his 
hair combed three times, to find out 
that he can’t pass inspection apy- 
way. The Supreme Court told 
Congress that it was not according 
to the Constitution to place a tax 
on incomes. There was only one 
thing left to do if WE, THE 
PEOPLE wanted an income tax 
law—amend the Constitution. 
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The preceding cartoon shows how 
an amendment to the Constitution 
is mate. You see that both Houses 
of Congress by a two-thirds vote 
passed a resolution *to be sent to 
the states amending the Constitu- 
tion so as to permit an income tax. 
This proposal had to be passed by 
three-fourths of the forty-eight 
separate states, This is often a 
slow and laborious process which 
takes years. The income tax 
amendment was finally approved 
in 1913, about twenty years after 
“Bill Law” was first presented. to 
the House of Representatives. 
You ean read the amendment in 
the back of this book. Tt is Amend- 
ment XVI and is only thirty words 
in length. But how carefully those 
thirty words had been studied and 
debated by the lawmakers! 


A DOCUMENT OF FREEDOM 


Our Bill of Rights and Other 
Amendments. Some of the Lib- 
erals, such as Samuel Adams, were 
finally won over to the new Con- 
stitution by the promise of addi- 
tional amendments guaranteeing 
the rights of each person. The 
Constitution, as it was first written, 
made no direct guarantee that 
people would have the rights of 
such personal liberties as free 
speech, Accordingly, Madison 
and others worked out ten amend- 
ments and these were very shortly 
added to the original Constitution. 
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Many people think that the first 
ten amendments, called the Bill of 
Rights, are the most impórtant 
part of our Constitutione Cer- 
tainly the first paragraph is one of 
the most important laws ever 
adopted by any government any- 
where. Here is the guarantee that 
as long as there shall be free Amer- 
icans, these same people shall have 
freedom of religion, speech, press, 
and the right to petition, the gov- 
ernment. 'The other nine parts of 
the Bill of Rights are hardly less 
important. Here Americans are 
guaranteed protection against un- 
just arrests and are promised a fair 
trial by jury. 

All told, there are now twenty- 
one amendments. to our Constitu- 
tion. These changes in our Federal 
laws are not easy to make, as you 
know from your study. Over 3500 
amendments have been submitted 
to Congress. Only twenty-six have 
passed, and but twenty-one have 
finally become law. Many people 
are impatient with this slow proc- 
ess. However, most are agreed that 
it is well the supreme law of our 
country cannot be hastily changed 
without much study and debate. 

It is certainly a splendid thing 
that the delegates to that Phila- 
delphia Convention over a century 
and a half ago realized that the 
Constitution they created was not 
perfect. It was a great deal néarer 
perfect than they thought. Twen- 
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ty-one times it has been changed, 
and these changes have definitely 
improved our great document. 
There is much to study in the 
amendments to our Constitution. 
By these changes we have im- 
proved our method of electing our 


president and vice-president. Ne- 


gro men were given the right to 
vote by the 15th Amefidment in 
1870. You have alreatly learned 
how an income tax law was made 
constitutional by the 16th Amend- 
ment. In the same year of 1913, 
the Constitution was changed so 
that the people could elect their 
United States senators directly. 
This 17th Amendment would have 
pleased James Wilson who fought 
so hard for the people’s vote. : 
The:men of the Constitutional 
Convention were great men, and 
they created a marvelous docu- 
ment. True, these men were not 
perfect. For example, it didn’t oc- 
cur to them to consider the rights 
of women. In fact, the fathers of 
the Constitution didn’t think any- 
thing at all about women as far as 
laws and voting were concerned. 
But then, let us not criticize the 
mep of 1787 too much. It took our 
males many years finally to wake 
up and realize that about half our 
population belonged to the “fair” 
sex, and that women should have 
full rights of citizens. The 19th 
Amendment, to give women the 
right to vote, was adopted in 1920. 


* 
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Where Is All the Thrill and Ex- 
citement? In the opening para- 
graphs of this chapter the Consti- 
tution was compared to the official 
rules of football. It was said that 
both sets of laws made dull read- 
ing, but that they both stood for 
some very thrilling things. Prob- 
ably some of us are still thinking 
about the» opposing players going 
after that? forward pass, and no 
doubt many are wondering just 
where all the thrill and excitement 
comes in when talking about our 
Constitution. 

The excitement from football 
comes from the struggle and fight 
of a team working together to get 
something the other team doesn't 
want them to have. The greatest 
struggle the world has ever known 
is the long fight mankind has en- 
gaged in to obtain the liberty and 
security guaranteed by our Consti- 
tution. It is a struggle that has 
been going on for many centuries. 
Let us give an occasional thought 
to the story back of our Constitu- 
tion when we study and diseuss 
that great document. If we use 
our imaginations just à little, we 
won't be so bored with such heavy 
phrases as “qualifications requisite 
for electors” or “liable and subject 
to indictment.” 

Americans today accept the 
blessings of our Constitution, but 
sometimes with little thought of 
just how long and bitter the fight 


has been to secure such a document 
of liberty. There were people who 
carridd on a long and bitter struggle 
over the centuries. Their hard- 
ships were not thrilling—but their 
fight for freedom was. Countless 
thousands of them suffered in jail 
waiting in vain for a trial that 
never came. What had been their 
crimes? Why, they had owned 
property that some feudal noble 
had wanted. They had dared to 
stand up against some tyrant and 
speak the truth according to their 
convictions. They had dared to 
worship God in the manner in 
which their consciences told them 
that they should. 

Of course, not all people in past 
ages went without trials. There 
was a time when an accused person 
might hold a red-hot iron or thrust 
an arm into boiling water. In 
these ordeals, if the accused was not 
burned, he was declared innocent. 
Others could establish innocence 
if they were able to walk unharmed 
over nine red-hot plowshares. Not 
so many centuries ago, an accused 
person could prove he was not 
guilty of a charge if he could de- 
feat his accuser with swords. That 
was a peculiar kind of justice with 
the strong and the rich always in- 
nocent, for the nobles could hire 
champion fighters to do combat for 
them. This trial by combat was 
a legal law in England the year in 
which our Constitution was written. 


TYPES OF PEOPLE AT THE TIME OUR GOVERNMENT WAS FORMED 


Two Extreme Types That Are Dangerous to a Democracy 
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AN ARISTOCRAT 


I don’t want to play this game Let's change everything. There's 


unless I can be “it.” Most com- no time for education and vot- 
mon people are stupid and need ing. Let’s get a mob started and 
a superman to run the country. get something done. 


Two Middle Groups That Give Strength to a Democracy 


A CONSERVATIVE A LIBERAL 
I believe in a free country where The rights of the people come 
a person can work hard and be * first—even before business. The 
prosperous. This country needs common people will run the gov- 
to protect its business or no one ernment well. And let/s not take 
will have a job. ; too long starting improvements. 
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There were other people besides 
the poor and the oppressed who 
suffered because they had no Con- 
stitution to give them security as 
well as liberty. Some day you will 
all read in other books of the 
French and Russian revolutions. 
In those countries the poor and 
downtrodden finally rebelled and 
turned on tiiose who had oppressed 
them, but they had no Constitu- 
tion to guarantee law and order. 
There were no amendments to 
guarantee them liberties and fair 
trial. And without law and order 
the mobs got out of control, and 
innocent and guilty alike were tor- 
tured and killed. How much would 
victims of political mobs in past 
ages have thrilled to the very 
thought of living under a Constitu- 
tion created to establish justice, 
tranquillity, and general welfare! 

Unfortunately, it is not neces* 
sary to go back to the Dark Ages to 
see how people have suffered from 
the brutality of either the tyrant or 
the mob. We know all too well 
what has happened in modern 
times when We, the People did 
not have the protection of a Gon- 
stitution. I, The Dictator was the 
tragic answer and a world war the 
terrible result. 

Americans should cherish and 
protect this great Constitution. It 
was far from perfect, that bygone 
day in Philadelphia, when our fore- 
fathers finished their work and 
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signed their names. But as we 
continue to study and to improve 
this document throughout the 
years to come, it will continue to 
be the world’s greatest rampart in 
defense of liberty and justice. 

Let us never forget the men who 
gave us our Constitution. Our 
thoughts should sometimes go back 
to Alexander Hamilton, the bril- 
liant aristocrat, and to lanky James 
Wilson who insisted that people 
should vote directly for all their 
leaders. ‘There was George Wash- 
ington who kept order with his dig- 
nity and force of character during 
all the heated arguments. 

One man died shortly after the 
convention. Wise old Ben Frank- 
lin had lived a long and useful life. 
Not many of his exact words at the 
convention have been recorded. 
We know enough about him to be 
sufe that at every opportunity he 
was saying something like this, 
“Come on, fellows. Our team is 
going to lose if we keep fighting 
each other. If we want to win this 
game, we're going to have to hang 
together.” Above everyone else, 
let us remember the man who was 
called the Father of the Constitu- 
tion. That was the Virginia boy 
who couldn’t play games. That 
was little Jimmy Madison who 
kept his brain in training until he 
was a champion in the greatest. 
game of all—the eternal fight for 
liberty. 


A NEW NATION OF LIBERTY IS ESTABLISHED 


Thomas Jefferson wrote the Dec- 
laration of Independence. The 
Continental Congress adopted it. 


The men of the Constitutional 

Convention wrote the world’s 

greatest document for freedom 
and justice. 


Americans today should value 
and protect the ideas of liberty 
of which our democratic repub- 
‘lie is founded. This is the best 
way to honor the heroes who cre- 
ated a new nation of liberty. 


CAPITOL DOME TODAY 


WORKING WITH HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 
1. All-time All-Americans of Early Times. s 


Benjamin Franklin George Washington , Nathan Hale 
Patrick Henry George Rogers Clark Nathaniel] Greene 
Samuel Adams James Madison John Paul Jones 


Every American should know these top people of our all-time history 
hit parade. Review this list well with quiz contests, discussions, and 
reports. In our next unit we will add the name of Hamilton. In later 
study you Ñill also add other famous names as you learn more about 
the politicaf history of our country. Your list would then include such 
noble names as Thomas Paine, Robert Morris, and James Wilson. There 
would be good reasons also for adding the names of many other fighting 
heroes such as Anthony Wayne, Francis Marion, Daniel Morgan, and 
Henry Lee. : 


2. Cartoons. One of the best ways to present ideas about the political 
side of history is by cartoons. You see these illustrations constantly in 
newspapers and magazines. On page 443 you will find some excellent 
suggestions on how to make cartoons. After you have studied the para- 
graph on cartoons, make one that will show one of the causes of the 
Revolutionary War. 


3, Floor Talk. Prepare a floor talk in which you describe a colonial 
American of 1775. Explain why such a person was resourceful and 
ready to become a citizen of an independent country. 


4. Outline for Biography. Select one of the firebrands of the Revolu- 
tion: Patrick Henry, Samuel Adams, or Thomas Paine. Make an out- 
line of this man’s life emphasizing the things he accomplished for Ameri- 
can independence. Illustrate your outline if you wish. You will find 
further information about these men in the encyclopedia and other books 
in your library. 


5, Home Discussion. Find the name of the representative from your 
Congressional district to the House. of Representatives. Also find the 
names of the two senators from your state. Talk to your parents and 
get a description of these legislators and what they have accomplished. 
Write a brief report of your findings. 


_ 6. Poster or Booklet. Draw a-poster or make a booklet titled For- 
eigners Fought for Freedom. Include the names and nationalities of 
those who fought in the Revolutionary War. The flag of each country 
represented would add color. 
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7. Article. Write an article that might appear in a magazine in which 
you describe Washington’s home at Mount Vernon. 


8. Short Play. Write a skit entitled First First Ladies. In it tell the 
stories of Martha Washington and Abigail Adams. Present the little 
play to your elass. 


9. Discussion. * Compare our system of creating territories and adding 
states with the colonial systems of other nations. Be ready to present 
arguments for our methods of organizing and governing new territories. 


10. Biography Chart. Make a chart of the life of Benjamin Franklin 
similar to the one on page 288 illustrating the life of Washjngton. 


11. Geography and the, Constitution. Even today geography is a factor 
that strongly influences our,lives and ideas. Write a magazine type 
article explaining how geography largely determined the views of the 
representatives to the Constitutional Convention. 


12. Patriotic Program. Prepare a program for Bill of Rights’ Week. 
You may refer to the Flag Day Program on page 440. If this week does. 
not fall during your present course, leave your program with your 
teacher or the school librarian to be filed for future use. 


13. Chart. Do you consider our system of giving equal representation 
in the Senate to small and large states to be a fair provision of our Con- 
stitu ion? Prepare a double-column chart in which you list all argu- 
ments for and against such a system. | 


14. List of Amendments. Make a list of all the amendments to the 
Constitution. Write a short paragraph explaining how each changed the 
Constitution. f 


15. Challenge. Find several suggestions for amendments to the Con- 
stitution that have been made in recent years. What does each sug- 
gest? How would each affect the lives of Americans? Which do you 
consider good? Write an article summarizing* your findings and giving 
your opinion of each suggested amendmeht. Explain in your own words 
the procedure any one of these amendments would follow before it be- 
came part of our Constitution. 


16. Making a Constitution. Since you have learned that the Constitu- 


tion is “the rules of the American game,” perhaps you might like to write 


& constitution for your club, class, or school. Remember, our country’s 
Constitution was finally created because the makers were willing to 
compromise. Bear in mind, also, that it may be amended. 
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17. Dramatizing Freedom. Work with a committee of your classmates 
in writing short skits which dramatize the values of the freedoms guar- 
anteed in the Bill of Rights. Present the skits to your class. 


-18. Then and Now. The Northwest Tersitory organized under the 
Ordinance of 1787 is a truly important part of America today. List some 
important cities and industries of this great section of, America. 


19. Make a Reading List. Work with a committee to make a list of 
books with a background of the Revolutionary War period. These lists 
may be left with your teacher for other classes or presented to the library. 
Write a brief review of each book. For example: For King Or Country 
by J. Barnes is a story of twin brothers who fought on opposite sides 
during the American Revolution, The student who reads this book will 
have a better understanding of the adventurous spirit of the days when 
America was becoming a nation. 

20. Minute Biography. A good way to write a “snappy” review of a 
person about whom you have studied is to prepare a minute biography. 
After you have studied the directions for minute biographies on page 442, 
write similar minute biographies of other persons in this unit. 

21. Stamp Collectors.: There are some excellent commemorative stamps 
of this period of history. 

22. Current Events. Are you keeping your current event period alive 
and interesting? Do you have a regular current event discussion at the 
family dinner table? 

23. Permanent Notebook Pages. ° Don't forget to add tœ your perma- 
nent notebook pages: 1) Geographical Place Names, 2) Titles for 
Famous Americans, 3) Famous Sayings. 


A List for Oral Reports, Review Quizzes, and Vocabulary Drills. 


James Madison judicial domestie tranquillity 

Gouverneur Morris legislative legislators 

James Wilson Constitutional veto 

Articles of Convention - treaties 
Confederation liberal Bill of Rights 

critical period House of Representatives ratified 

Ordinance of 1787 Supreme Court petition 

democratic amendments middle of the road 


executive compromise Senate 
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Our Young Country Grows Up 


Chapter 11. Our Little Country Had a Good Father 
Chapter 12. We Gain Respect as an Adult Nation is 
Chapter 13. Early Life in the United States 


The last unit was devoted to the study of our War for Independence 
and the creating of our Constitution. These two events were by far the 
most important chapters in the story of our young nation. 

The fact that we had won our independence and had written a fine 
Constitution did not mean that our little country was to be successful. 
The fact of the matter was that in those early days we were not: only 
little, but as a nation we also were very weak. Soon our first great 
President, George Washington, realized that we were to have many 
problems before we were to become a truly great nation of liberty. It 
was apparent, that much had to be dore. 

The work of building the foundation for our young country was not 
as exciting as Revolutionary battles nor as thrilling as arguments over 
the writing of our Constitution. But it was extremely important that 
our country should have a good beginning if our nation was to continue 
to be Freedom’s Frontier for the liberty-loving people of the world. 

This unit is the story of how our little country grew up in its younger 
years. Here you will read how our first leaders met the problems of 
growing up. You will also read how our first American citizens lived, 
played, and worked in order that the blessings of democratic freedom in 
a republican government might belong to every American in the years 
and centuries to come. 
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In dignified grandeur the Washington, Monument towers 
over the city that bears the name of the “Father of Our 
Country.” (Paul's Photo) 
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Our Little Country Hada 


Our Infant Country Takes Its 
First Steps. The United States was 
truly a little country in the days of 
Washington. When that great 
man became our first President in 
1789, there were less than 4,000,000 
people in the thirteen states. 
Philadelphia, the largest city, had 
only 42,000 people. Our coun- 
try was not only small, but it was 
also very weak. We were not as 
helpless as the separate, quarreling 
states had been under the Articles 
of Confederation, but we were cer- 
tainly far from being a strong, 
grown-up nation. . 

In many ways our little country 
was like a small child growing up. 
Some of you probably ean remem- 
ber the growing-up process of 
bumps and falls. This is usually 
followed by a period when the older 
brothers or sisters get bossy, or the 
bigger neighborhood youngsters 
think a person isn't old enough to 
get into the games or go to the 
parties. One sometimes even gets 
pushed around a bit by the older 
group. That isn’t all. We think 
of some very good ideas «when 
grown folks are diseussing prob- 
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lems, but sometimes we are ex- 
pected to keep quiet. „ There are 
many heartaches, injystices, and 
dangers in growing up. 

In the following pages you will 
read how our little nation went 
through the growing-up years. 
Historians might even write, 
“Now, when the United States was 
in the seventh grade—.” But na- 
tions, as well as young people, fi- 
nally grow up. Our young country 
reached a period when we were no 
longer afraid of the bigger “kids” 
of the world’s neighborhood. It 
gvasn’t so very long before we were 
big enough and strong enough to 
speak right out at the table like 
any grown-up nation. There even 
came a time when we did a little 
bullying ourselves. 


The Young Country Had a Good 
Father. Our young country cer- 
tdinly had a good father during 
its first growing years. The title, 
“Father of His Country,” isin many 
ways a splendid one for George 
Washington. He watched the 
growing child with anxious care. 
It was a happy day, indeed, for the 
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Washington Taking the Oath of Office. On a balcony of Federal 

Hall in New York City, George Washington pledged to preserve, 

protect, and defend the Constitution of the United States. 
(Brown Bros.) 


United States of America, when 
the plantation owner of the Po, 
tomae stood on a baleony of Fed- 
eral Hall in New York City and 
took the oath which all presidents 
since that day have taken: 


“T do solemnly swear that I will 
faithfully execute the offjce of 
the President of the United Stateg, 
and will to the best of my ability 
preserve, protect, and defend the ' 
Constitution of the United States.” 


Our country really started offi- 
cially the 30th day of April in 1789 
when Washington was sworn in as 
President. Senators and congress- 


men had already been elected and 
had been working in New York, 
the first location of the capital. In 
elections since that time there have 
been many heated arguments about 
who was to be our president. 
Washington of Virginia was the 
first choice of every delegate chosen 
to elect our first leader. John 
Adams of Massachusetts received 
the greatest number of votes for 
second place and became our first 
Vice-President. Virginia and Mas- 
sachusetts had been leaders in the 
fight for independence, and these 
two states were to furnish our 
country with its first six presidents. 
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One of the most important tasks 
Washington had to perform was to 
select good men to help him,direct 
the executive branch of the govern- 
ment. By “executive” we mean one 
who “executes” or gets things done. 
The ability to Ner outstanding 
assistants is one of the most essen- 
tial qualifications for presidents 
today. Write down in great big 
letters, with indelible ink, in your 
memory book that your first vote 
for president is going to be cast for 
a good leader who ean select other 
good leaders to help him. 

Washington selected four out- 
standing men to direct different 
branches of the government. Alex- 
ander Hamilton was chosen to 
head the Treasury Department. 
Edmund Randolph was appointed 
At:orney General General Henry 
Knox was asked to take charge of 
the War Department. Thomas 
Jefferson returned from France to 
become our first Secretary of State. 

Washington soon “called these 
four men together for advice and 
counsel, Thus began the custom 
of forming a “cabinet” of assist- 
ants to help and advise the presi- 
dent. Other departments have 
been added since the days of Wash- 
ington, such as the Department of 
the Interior in 1849, the Depart- 
ment of Agrieulture in 1889, the 
Departments of Commerce and 
Labor in 1903, Now the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet has nine Secretaries. 


When our government started 
there were four excellent men in 
the President's Cabinet. Hamil- 
ton and Knox stood for a very 
strong central government under 
the Constitution. Jefferson be- 
lieved in the Constitution, but he 
was fearful that the national gov- 
ernment might have too much au- 
thority and eventually might take 
rights and liberties from the com- 
mon people. Randolph was nei- 
ther so conservative as Hamilton 
nor so liberal as Jefferson. You 
can see that Washington started 
his administration by getting ad- 
vice from people with different 
viewpoints. And the viewpoints 
were certainly different! Two of 
his official family, Jefferson and 
Hamilton, soon quarreled so much 
that the family fight greatly taxed 
the patience of our country’s 
éather. 


His Majesty or Just Plain Mr. 
President? George Washington 
had many things to decide that 
presidents today do not have to 
worry about. In general, our first 
President*made such decisions very 
well. Some of those problems seem 
simple now, but Washington was 
greatly concerned because he 
wanted to get things started right. 
There had been no president nor 
any republican government any 
place in the world which Washing- 
ton could copy. Our first leader 
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An important question to decide: Should our Presidents be like 
' Old World monarchs or democratic New World leaders? 


and his assistants were certainly 
starting a new experiment in the 
New World. 

Was the President to have a 
royal court, or live like an ordinary 
citizen? Was he to be protected 
by a guard, or could anyone knock 
on the door and announce a desire 
to talk with Mr. Washington? 
And if that person asked to see the 
President, should he ask to speak 
to His Majesty, His Exctllency, or 
to just plain Mr. President? ' 

When George Washington àr- 
rived in New York to become Presi- 
dent, he was weleomed in royal 
style. A regal barge with red cur- 
tains and satin awnings carried 
him across the Hudson. A mag- 
nificent imported cream-colored 


coach drawn by six beautiful horses 
with blackened hoofs carried him 
in magnificent style on his trips 
around the city. There were cere- 
monies and receptions that must 
have looked like the court func- 
tions of Europe. Wealthy women 
wore elaborate costumes of silks 
and satins. Heads were covered 
by massive wigs with the powdered 
hair piled high. At one formal oc- 
casion a New York belle had feath- 
ers atop her high pompadour that 
caught fire from the candles in the 
chandelier. The clothing of the 
men was hardly less elegant than 
that of the women. Even demo- 
cratic Thomas Jefferson wore 4 
coat of bright scarlet with large. 
colorful buttons. 
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George Washington. This famous picture of Washington is a 
reproduction of a portrait painting by Gilbert Stuart. There are 
no photographs of our early leaders, (Handy Studios) 
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Were these government social 
functions to become like the royal 
courts of Europe’s monarchies? At 
Mount Vernon Washington liked 
ease and relaxation in his home. 
He enjoyed entertaining guests and 
watching children at play in the 
house. He thought, however, that 
he must practice reserve and show 
dignity whengver he met people as 
the Presidens of the United States. 
Washington was probably correct 
in his decision, but he soon began 
to receive criticisms from many of 
the people who thought he was 
trying to act like a king. 

We know today that Washing- 
ton was reserved and dignified, but 
that he had no intentions of acting 
like a king or of being one. Our 
first leader was generally calm and 
well poised, but he exploded in a 
burst of angry wrath when it was 
suggested that he could become a.» 
king and wear a crown. Our first 
President didn’t want to imitate 
European monarchs. But John 
Adams, his Vice-President, had 
just returned from London with 
many ideas for making our Presi- 
dent as nearly as possible lfke kings 
and emperors. Adams wanted the 
President to live in grand style sur- 
rounded by chamberlains and mas- 
ters of ceremonies. Many wanted 
Washington addressed as “Your, 
Majesty,” “Your Excellency,” or 
“Your Serene Highness,” but he 
became known as “Mr. President.” 
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The question of the title was an 
important one. When Washing- 
ton arrived in New York, the Sen- 
ate already had decided he should 
be “His Highness, the President of 
the United States, and Protector of 
Their Liberties.” The House of 
Representatives, however, knew 
that the people of the country 
would think that title sounded like 
an English king. This body of 
legislators addressed George Wash- 
ingtoy simply as “The President of 
the United States.” 

“The President of the United 
States” is exactly how you will 
hear our president introduced to 
this day. And when this leader 
is addressed directly, one uses the 
simple title of Mr. President. 
George Washington showed that 
good common sense was blended 
with his aristocratie nature by 
being pleased with the selection of 
this simple, common, American 
title of Mr. President. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
AND MONEY PROBLEMS 


We Learn That Our Pocketbooks 
Are Important. We have been com- 
paring the problems of our young 
country with those of a growing 
child. That isn't easy to do as far 
as money is concerned. True, each 
of you should have the problem of 
earning and saving. Occasionally 
you have the big problem of getting 
money for a movie. But most 


Alexander Hamilton. 


young people are fortunate enough 
to have parents who take care of 
the real money problems: food, 
clothing, and a house to live in. 

Parents can meet these expenses 
because they earn money with 
which to pay the bills. Our young 
country had plenty of expenses, 
but it hadn’t been making any 
money with which to pay the bills. 
To tell the truth, the United States 
started out “dead broke.” That’s 
an embarrassing position tosbe in, 
as perhaps you know. 


Our first Secretary of the Treasury was a 
brilliant statesman. This picture was made from a painting by 
John Trumhull. ¢Handy Studios) 


We shall find as we continue to 
study history that money, or fi- 
nances, is one of the most impor- 
tant problems of a government. 
Sometimes the whole business 
sounds difficult to us, but there is 
no need to be afraid of such a word 
as economics. Economies means 
the science of wealth, or the 
things people own, such as houses, 
automobiles, or money. Your par- 
ents’ economic problems, then, are 
simply how to earn money to buy 
things and to pay the bills. 
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The economic problems of your 
country and those of your parents 
are about the same. How can the 
government raise money to pay 
salaries of officials, expenses of 
courtrooms, and costs of wars? 
Your parents get money generally 
from salaries. Your government 
gets money from taxes. When 
parents or goyernments need more 
money than happens to be in the 
pocketbook, each one, generally 
borrows. Your parents usually 

` borrow from a bank and pay back 
later when they have the money. 
The government borrows money 
by selling bonds which are really 
government IOU's. People who 
have money buy these bonds, and 
the government pays back later 
when it has the money. 


Alexander Hamilton, Our First 
Secretary of the Treasury. Wash- ə 
ington went a long way in solving 
our money problems when he se- 
lected Alexander Hamilton to be 
Secretary of the Treasury. Hamil- 
ton, you remember, fought in the 
Revolutionary War and shared 
with Madison the credit of starting 
the convention that wrote our 
Constitution. Hamilton’s main 
argument for a Constitution was 
‘that the country was without 
money. Hamilton argued that a, 
eountry without money doesn't 
have any power. Moreover, the 
brilliant young New Yorker knew 
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that a poor country would not have 
the confidence of its own citizens, 
nor the respect of other nations. 
Money, ,according to Hamilton, 
was the most important problem 
facing the United States at this 
time. He was probably correct. 

Alexander Hamilton had a bril- 
liant mind, and he also had the 
ability to work very hard on any- 
thing in which he was interested. 
He was desperately interested in 
having our country pay its debts so 
we could be strong and have re- 
spect. The job wasn't easy. Our 
national government owed about 
54 million dollars. That sum 
sounds like small change today, 
but it was a staggering debt in 
1789. Hamilton insisted that the 
new government pay these debts, 
most of which had been caused by 
the Revolutionary War. He won 
his point, and the goyernment fi- 
nally started to pay. 

Hamilton was not content with 
having only the national debts 
paid. The various states also owed 
about 20 million dollars of war 
debts. Our first Secretary of the 
Treasury wanted the government 
to pay these debts also. This pro- 
posal raised a storm of protest. 
Some of the states had already paid 
their own debts and didn’t see why 
every state couldn’t do the same. 

Men like Jefferson opposed the 
idea because they believed the na- 
tional government had no business 
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Economic Problems. The financial problems of the leaders of our 
government and the heads of our families are much the same. 
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trying to solve state problems. 
Jamilton wanted the United 
States to have the credit of being 
much stronger than any state. He 
finally won his point by making a 
“deal” with Jefferson. All south- 
ern statesmen wanted the nation’s 
capital located in the South. 
Hamilton agreed to locate the 
capital on the Potomac River if 
Jefferson and other southern states- 
men would allow the federal gov- 
ernment to pay the states’ debts. 
Hamilton won, and the govern- 
ment took over the states’ debts. 


Hamilton still wasn’t content 
with paying first the national debt 
and then the state debts. He also 
wanted a national bank through 
which the government could trans- 
act its business. Again he was suc- 
cesgful, and the first United States 
bank was formed. 


Where Was the Money Coming 
From? No one ever objects to the 
general idea of having debts paid. 
However, sometimes people object 
to being taxed to help do the pay- 
ing. The federal and state debts 
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were not paid with government 
dollars because the government 
didn’t have the money. The goy- 
ernment printed bonds and sold 
them to people who did have 
money. The bonds promised that 
in a certain number of years the 
government would pay the holder 
the original amount with interest. 
The government would have the 
problem ofegetting the money in 
the meantime. How?, 

It wasn't easy to raise money. 
Fortunately, the national govern- 
ment had much western land and 
some money was raised by selling 
farms to frontiersmen., Import 
duties were placed on about eighty 
manufaetured articles that were 
brought in from Europe. Then it 
was decided to raise more money 
by internal revenue. You can see 
that “internal revenue" means rais- 
ing money within the country. Such* 
taxes are used today in wartimes on 
many items such as theater tickets, 
Soft drinks, and various other lux- 
uries. Generally, internal revenue 
is raised only on such things as 
tobacco and liquor. Our first gov- 
ernment placed a tax on whisky. 
Much of our national money today 
is derived from an income tax, but 
as you know, such a tax was not 
used until 1913. 

There was no question but that. 
Hamilton was one of the greatest 
of our early statesmen. He accom- 
plished his main purpose of having 
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the government take over the re- 
sponsibility of the national and 
state debts. He started the United 
States Bank. He helped devise 
ways to raise money’ so that the 
government could pay the holders 
of bonds when they were due. It 
was a tragedy when the young 
statesman was killed in 1804. A 
duel was forced on Hamilton by 
Aaron Burr whom Hamilton had 
opposed op many political matters. 

Alexander Hamilton had helped 
his country greatly. He had given 
it strength at home and respect 
abroad, but he had also helped di- 
vide our people into two opposing 
parties. Since we have opposing 
parties today, it is important to 
know how sides were chosen in the 
first game of politics. 


POLITICS IN THE DAYS 
OF WASHINGTON 


There Are at Least Two Sides to 
Every Question. Hamilton’s ac- 


. tivity in raising money to pay our 


debts and in starting a national 
bank resulted in dividing the coun- 
try into two political parties. You 
have read how the different view- 
points of Aristocrats and Conserva- 
tives, as well as democratic Liberals 
were represented in the Constitu- 
tional Convention. They argued 
and debated during Washington’s 
administration, and, as time went 
on, the quarrel grew more intense. 


OUR LITTLE COUNTRY HAD A GOOD FATHER 


The two parties in the game 
of polities soon adopted names. 
Alexander Hamilton and «many 
Aristocrats and Conservatives 
called themselves Federalists. The 
principal leader of the opposition 
was Thomas Jefferson, and his 
party became known as Republi- 
cans or Democratic-Republicans. 
Don’t try to compare these groups 
with the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties of today, for many 
changes have occurred. » 

It is necessary to understand the 
origin of our first political parties. 
The Federalists were generally, 
though not always, merchants, 
bankers, large plantation owners, 
and eity folks. John Adams, a 
Federalist, described his group as 
“The rich, the wellborn, and the 
able.” On the other hand, the Re- 
publieans were usually tradesmen 
or farmers. ,People of this party 
generally lived in the agricultural 
South and West, whereas the mer- 
chants and businessmen of the 
Federalist party lived in the cities 
of the middle and northern states. 

Both of the viewpoints of Fed- 
eralists and Republicans sounded 
right when described by their own 
leaders. However, each side ap- 
peared to be terrible when de- 
scribed by their opponents, just as 
is the case many times today. 
When people get excited about 
politics, they are quite likely to 
consider their own side all white 
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and the other side entirely black. 
One of the great values of history 
is to be able to see that there are 
good points to each side of every 
argument—even political discus- 
sions. When we look at anything 
from a distance without tempers 
flaring and voices shouting, we are 
able to get a clearer picture of the 
truth. The picture ig seldom all 
white or all black, buf something 
in between. , : i 


The Federalists and Republicans. 
The Federalists frankly thought 
that the great mass of common 
people were not fully able to gov- 
ern themselves. They pointed to 
France, for a Revolution was 
sweeping that country. The 
French Liberals who had over- 
thrown the monarchy were unable 
to control the people. Radicals 
eseized power, and then the mobs 
began to massacre people, much to 
the disgust of the Federalists in 
this country. Therefore, the Fed- 
eralists were very sure that the 
common people of the United 
States should not have too much 
voice in the government. Leaders, 
according to the Federalists, should 
be people whom Adams described 
as “rich, wellborn, and able.” 

The Democratic-Republicans, on 
the other hand, began to criti- 
'eize the government of the Feder- 
alists severely. The Republicans 
thought that the "rich and well- 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
FATHER OF OUR COUNTRY — 


FIRST IN WAR 


George Washington was a man 
of‘action. When only sixteen, he 
surveyed the wilderness land of 
Lord Fairfax, and at twenty-one 
undertook a difficult mission to a 
French fort on the Ohio River. 
Washington's services in the 
Revolutionary War are among 
the most valued contributions to 
our American history. 


FIRST IN PEACE 


The quiet strength of Washing- 
ton’s personality was soon rec- 
ognized by other leaders. He 
was chosen to preside over the 
meetings of the convention that 
wrote our Constitution. Wash- 
ington continued serving his 
country as our first President. 
He was the only man ever to be 
unanimously elected to the office. 


FIRST IN THE HEARTS 
OF HIS COUNTRYMEN 


From a distance of a century 
and a half we begin to appreciate 
the strength of character that 
enabled him to carry on in spite 
of the disappointments and suf- 
ferings. The white shaft that 
towers in enduring strength 
above the city that bears his 
name is a fitting memorial to our 
v first great leader. 


OUR LITTLE COUNTRY HAD A GOOD FATHER 


born” were getting richer and the 
poor were getting poorer. Hamil- 
ton’s money measures were bit- 


terly attacked. The poorertrades- 


men and farmers reasoned some- 
thing like this: “The wealthy Fed- 
eralists own most of the national 
bank. The government supports 
this bank with our money so that 
the rich people are getting richer 
because of our taxes.” 

The opposition of the, Republi- 
cans increased when the govern- 
ment imposed taxes to support the 
government. The tax on imported 
manufactured goods chiefly bene- 
fited the Federalist manufacturers, 
but increased the prices farmers 
and tradesmen had to pay for these 
articles. This problem was not 
very important at first, but it even- 
tually became a great national 
problem as you shall study later. 
But when the government &t- 
tempted to put an internal revenue 
tax on liquor, the farmers far back 
from the coastal cities rose up in 
what has been called the “Whisky 
Rebellion.” George Washington 
had to put troops into the field to 
control the farmers who thought 
they were being taxed to support a 
government that was helping only 
the rich. 

We see today through the pages 
of history that each side of that 
early political quarrel was both 
right and wrong. The Federalist 
Hamilton was correct in insisting 
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that above all else our country 
should be strong, pay its debts, and 
thus gain the respect and confi- 
dence of all. The Republican Jef- 
ferson was correct in maintaining 
that our country was founded on 
the proposition that all men were 
created equal and that the govern- 
ment should not favor the “rich, 
the wellborn, and the gble." 

Both sides were right, but both 
were also wpong. The Federalists 
were wrong in not realizing that 
this new country would produce 
some wonderful leaders from all 
walks of life, some of whom were 
neither "rich or wellborn." The 
Republicans were wrong in not 
realizing that the strong govern- 
ment of the Conservatives had per- 
haps saved this country from the 
anarchy that had swept France. 


€ Washington's Peaceful Retirement 
Was Brief. During most of Wash- 
ington's eight years as President, 
the capital was in the historie city 
of Philadelphia. Quarrels of the 
Federalists and the Republicans 
grew as time went on. Foreign 
troubles fnereased with each pass- 
ing year. We shall study about 
these difficulties later in this unit. 
The quarrels and problems became 
a constant worry to our President. 
. George Washington had always 
loved the plantation life of his 
Potomac home. We know with 
what reluctance he left that peace- 


The White House, Home of Presidents. The White House was 

erected in 1800 and was first occupied by President and Mrs. John 

Adams. It was the first public building in Washington, D. C. 
(Ewing Galloway) 


ful life as he mounted his horse and® great name. Countless multitudes 


rode away to serve his country. 
He had done this many times: as 
a boy surveyor, a soldier in the 
French and Indian War, a delegate 
to the Constitutional Convention, 
Commander in Chief of the Revo- 
lutionary armies, and first Presi- 
dent of his country. ; 

Now, after two terms as Presi- 
dent, he returned to Mount Ver- 
non, but his days of peaceful hap- 
piness were short. The great leader, 
died in 1799. He never lived to see 
the capital of our country moved 
to the present site that bears his 


who have visited the capital since 
that time take occasion to go out 
to Mount Vernon and see that 
great historie shrine. There, in à 
tomb overlooking the peaceful Po- 
tomae, is buried the man who is 
destined to live forever in the 
hearts of all Americans. 


The Federalist John Adams Be- 
comes Our Second President. Dur- 
ing the administration of John 
Adams our national capital was 
moved to its present site on the 
Potomac River, Washington, D. C. 
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'The moving wasn't such a task as 
you might think. There were only 
a little over one hundred govern- 
ment employees at thaf time. 
Washington was only a tiny settle- 
ment in the woods. A few rough 
boarding places housed the legisla- 
tors. A dirt footpath and not an 
elegant boulevard led from the 
capitol building to the residence 
that was later to be known as the 
White House. S 

Mrs. John Adams became, the 
first “first lady” to preside over 
that famous home. John Adams 
was a Federalist and as President 
believed in having his office sur- 
rounded by pomp and ceremony. 
But it was said that before the 
presidential mansion was finished, 
Mrs. Adams hung her washing in 
the large audience room. 

You recall that John Adams had 
done much far his country in the 
early days of the Revolution. He 
showed patriotism and courage. 
We should honor him for devoting 
his life's work to his country. It is 
true that Adams didn't have the 
personality of Washington to keep 
the leaders of the political parties 
working fairly well together. How- 
ever, conditions were more serious 
during Adams’ one term. The 
Federalists became very fearful of 
the Republieans. Many workmen 
were coming to this country from 
Europe, and most of them* were 
against the aristocratic Federalists. 
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Two frontier states had been 
added to the Union, Kentucky and 
Tennessee. We shall study much 
about our frontier in the chapters 
that are to follow. At present it is 
enough to realize that the occu- 
pants of the frontier were for the 
most part poor farmers opposed 
to the Federalists of the eastern 
cities. A 

The Federalists were alarmed at 
the increase in the number of 
Democratic-Republicans. As a re- 
sult of their fears, the government 
under John Adams passed two laws. 
First, these legislators increased 
from five to fourteen years the time 
necessary for a foreigner to reside 
here before becoming a citizen. 
This was called an Alien Act. 
Then the Federalists passed a 
Sedition Act imposing a heavy fine 
on 2nyone who would “publish 
éalse, scandalous or malicious writ- 
ings about the President, Congress, 
or the government of the United 
States.” 

The Sedition Act proved to be 
the death of the Federalist party. 
Perhaps we today do not fully ap- 
preciate living in a country where 
there is complete freedom of po- 
lifieal speech because we have 
never had anything but this free- 
dom. Now people may express 
any political opinion except to 
urge overthrowing the government 
by violence instead of making 
changes by the American way of 


John Marshall, Chief Justice. 
our Supreme Court did much to strengthen the power of our 


federal government. 


voting. We think sometimes that 
ideas expressed in articles and 
speeches are wrong, and that many 
times they are in bad taste, but we 
also know that to suppress politi- 
cal opinions is likely to lead to dic- 
tatorship. That is exactly what 
Thomas Jefferson thought over’a 
century and a half ago. That is 
why he had insisted on the Bill of 
Rights being added to the Consti- 
tution. So when editors were jailed 
or fined for criticizing the “ridicu- 
lous pomp” of President Adams, 


The work of this great leader of 


(Handy Studios) 


Thomas Jefferson knew it was time 
for a showdown fight as to whether 
this country was to be a republic 
or not. 

James Madison had become 
more and more a Republican since 
the days when he had helped write 
the Constitution. He now joined 
with Jefferson against the Feder- 
alists in the fight for free expres- 
sion of political opinion. To tell 
the truth, many Federalists were 
opposed to the extreme measure 
of the Sedition Act. Hamilton 
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thought that it was the start of 
tyranny. The Act didn’t live long 
enough to start tyranny, but it did 
give Jefferson and Madisgn a good 
battle ery with which to defeat the 
Federalists. When the next elec- 
tion was held, the Democratic-Re- 
publicans elected Thomas Jeffer- 
son the third President of the 
United States. 

Just before John Adams left of- 
fice, he performed one of the best 
acts that had yet been accom- 
plished for our government. He 
appointed a Virginian, John Mar- 
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shall, to be the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. We will no doubt 
study more in later years about 
this man who many think was our 
greatest jurist. Marshall served 
his country for many years. His 
opinions had much to do with de- 
ciding many of the laws that gov- 
ern our country today. Marshall's 
main opinions were shat the fed- 
eral government shovld be strong- 
er than the state governments, and 
that the Supreme Court should 
have the power to decide whether 


or not all laws are Constitutional. ' 
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WORKING WITH HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


1. Bulletin Board Chart. Make a diagram for your class bulletin 
board comparing Washington’s Cabinet with the Cabinet of the Presi- 
dent today. Give the names of the members of the Cabinet and their aL 
official duties in each case. Meet 


2. Patriotic Program. Prepare a’ program to be presented on vals os 
ington’s Birthday. See Flag Day Program, page 440. 1 | 


Tell the story of the trouble between Alexander 
You will 


a 


3. Storytelling. 
Hamilton and Aaron Burr which ended in the famous duel. 


find information in an encyclopedia or in other history books. 


4. Floor Talk. Explain to the class why John Marshall should be 
included in a list of great Americans. i $ 

5. Newspaper Editorial. Imagine that you were a Democratic-Re- 
publican newspaper editor during John Adams’ administration. Write 
an editorial expressing your views of the dangers of the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Acts. 

6. Challenge. Find out all you can about the French Revolution. In 
what ways was it like ours? In what ways was it different? What fac- 
tors do you think caused the difference? Present your findings to the 
class in a floor talk. 
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7. Story of a City. Write an article telling the story of Washington, 
D.C. Explain why it was located. in the South, the part played by 
Major L'Enfant, who designed the city of Washington, and describe the 


capital in 1801. i 
8. List of Washington Place Names. Make a list of all the eities, states, 
mountains, etc. in the United States that have the name of Washington, 
Consult several encyclopedias. 
9. Travel Talk. Present a travel talk in which you tell about a visit 
to Washington's home at Mount Vernon as it is today. 

10. Interview. Present an interview patterned after modern radio pro- 
grams in wlfich Martha Custis Washington and Abigail Adams each 
tells the story of her life. You will find material in the library about 
. these two first ladies. z 
. 11. Bulletin Board Display. From time to time a committee should . 

make bulletin board displays for patriotic occasions. We suggest that 
such a display, or a series of displays.be made for topics of this unit such as 
Washington's Birthday, Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, 
ete. Notice the reproduction of such a display on page 440. Be sure to 
read how the display was made on page 441. 


A List for Oral Reports, Review Quizzes, and Vocabulary Drills. 


Alexander Hamilton internal revenue anarchy 
John Marshall Federalists, — unanimously 
qualifications : Democratic-Republican pomp ° 
Cabinet politics Sedition Act 
economics political parties Alien Act 
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Wo Gain Respect as an 


h Adult 


The Father of American Democ- 
racy. Our country had a number 
of good fathers in our young years. 
There was Washington, the Fa- 
ther of His Country, and Madison, 
the Father of Our Constitution. 
Thomas Jefferson has rightly been 
called the Father of American 
Democracy. Not siíce the days of 
Roger Williams had anyone stood 
so firmly or worked so faith- 
fully to establish full freedom and 
full rights for every American. 
Thomas Jefferson has many times 
been included with Washington 
and Lincoln as one of the three 
most outstanding leaders of our 
nation. 

Jefferson did many notable things 
for his state of Virginia and for 
our federal government. Three 
accomplishments are outstanding. 
We have already learned in the 
first chapter of Unit Three that it 
was his clear mind and literary 
skill that produced our Declara- 
tion of Independence. In the next 
unit of this book we shall learn 
how he purchased the vast terri- - 
tory of Louisiana for the "United 
States. Moreimportant than land, 
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Nation 


and even more important than the 
Declaration of Indepgndence, were 
the ideals of liberty for which 
Jefferson worked so vigorously. 

Thomas Jefferson had a deep 
devotion to the common man, but 
he was a most uncommon person. 
ffe was highly educated for his 
day, and could speak a number 
of foreign languages. During his 
years as President and later when 
he retired to Monticello, he liked 
to gather a number of intellectual 
men around his table for brilliant 
conversations. He appeared to be 

e able to converse expertly on al- 
most any subject, and continu- 
ously studied geography, geology, 
botany, and medicine. He was an 
expert mathematician. 

Jefferson studied agriculture all 
of his life, and kept accurate daily 
notes on the weather and on the 

roduetion of food crops. He had 
great faith i iir'anyone who was a 
‘farmer, and once said, “The small 
landowners are the most precious 

. portion of. the. state.” . Thomas 

Jefferson -loved, ‘Jand. Eventually 

he. owned nearly 10,000 acres of 

Virginia Boil; a y 


ep mS 


LJ 
Monticello, Home of Jefferson. This beautiful home was designed by 


Thomas Jefferson. 


Here, after long service to our country, the 


great Liberal retired to study and to improve agriculture. 
(Courtesy Virginia Conservation Commission) 


During this period men who like 
Jefferson were fortunate enough to 
possess large estates and liberal 
education, were generally consid- 
ered aristocrats. But in spite of his 
many advantages, Jefferson never 
lost sight of his chief purpose in 
life which was to bring to every 
person equal rights and equal op- 
portunities. He wrote those ideals 
brilliantly in the first part of the 
Declaration of Independence. He 
fought for ideals of religious free- 


dom in Virginia, and he carried , 


his democratic ideals with him as 
he became our third President. 
He was reported to have arrived 


for his inaugural ceremony in plain 
» clothes without the elaborate coach 
of Washington and Adams. There 
were no royal ceremonies during 
the administration of Jefferson. 
The Federalists were alarmed at 
the election of a Republican who 
believed in the common people. It 
was predicted that this election 
would “ruin our commerce, end ef- 
ficient government, and destroy 
the social order.” Everyone soon 
found out that a democratic leader 
does not have to be a radical one. 
Jefferson made changes slowly. He 
econontized in government spend- 
ing and soon had our national 
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debts cleared. The country was 
prosperous during his first term of 
office and he was overwhelmingly 
re-elected. During his second term 
he began to^have trouble with 
foreign countries, as had Washing- 
ton and Adams before him. 

Before we leave Thomas Jeffer- 
son, let us look once more at that 
tall, large-boned,  ruddy-faced, 
sandy-haired Virginian in his re- 
tirement after the Presidency. 
Unlike George Washington, he had 
many years of happy reward for 
his long life of service, and like all 
people who have accomplished 
great things, his reward was to do 
some more work. In retirement he 
set himself to the task of organiz- 
ing the University of Virginia be- 
cause he thought the future of our 
country depended upon the edu- 
cation of its citizens. 

Jefferson enjoyed these last 
years at Monticello. The great 
man of democracy would spend 
hours in his garden checking vari- 
ous sceds and experimenting with 
a variety of plants. Hundreds of 
friends came to visit and take part 
in the brilliant conversation around 
his table—so many friends indeed 
that Jefferson spent most of his 
money feeding them. 

He lived until the year 1826. 
By that time he knew that the 
frontier he had purchased for his 
country was being rapidly settled 
by farmers in whom he had such 


faith. How very strange, and yet 
appropriate, that Thomas Jeffer- 
son should have died on the Fourth 
of July as his country was celebrat- 
ing the fiftieth anniversary of the 
adoption of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. And so passed on the 
great American who a half century 
before had written the words to 
whose purpose he hag dedieated 
his life: c 


“We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent—that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed... with 
certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” > 


A Fight Is Forced on Peaceful 
James Madison. James Madison, 
our fourth President, served his 
country from 1809 to 1817. In- 
deed, this Virginian had been serv- 
img his country for many years. To 
tell the truth, Madison’s best serv- 
ice to his country was before he 
became our President. The work 
that Madison did on our Consti- 
tution and the Bill of Rights was 
the outstanding achievement of his 
life. y 

Madison’s administration was 
disturbed by troubles with foreign 
countries, It is unfortunate that 


those were not peaceful years. ` 


Quiet, thoughtful Madison should 
have had all his time for improv- 
ing his country's laws. His pretty, 


charming wife, Dolly Madison, 


` 


c. 
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Thomas Jefferson was selected 

to write our Declaration of In- 

dependence because of his great 
devotion to ideals of Jiberty. 
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In Virginia, Jefferson worked for — - 
popular education, and waged 
war against aristocratic control 

and religious intolerance. 


Thomas Jefferson, Third President 


should have been able to devote 
her time to entertaining states- 
men, diplomats, and their wives? 
We had been having trouble with 
other countries since the days of 
Washington. These difficulties in- 
creased until we were finally in- 
volved in a war during the admin- 
istration of Madison. 

The foreign troubles of our first 
four presidents were largely he- 
cause other nations had little re- 
spect for our own small, feeble 
‘country. The difficulty started 
during Washington’s administra- 
tion. France and England began 
one of their many wars in 1793. 
France expected our support be- 


cause of the help we had received 
from that nation during our own 
Révolutionary War.» But many of — 
our people had become disgusted . 
when the French Revolution got 
out of hand and became a reign of 
terror. Altogether it seemed un- , 
wise for us to get into a European 
fight. Washington, with the ad- 
vice of his leaders, decided to stay 
neutral as far as European wars - 
were concerned. This angered the 
French minister, Genét, who tried 
to recruit help for France in our 
country in spite of Washington’s 
decision to stay neutral. 
Washington’s decision to keep 
out of the quarrel between Eng- 


President Jefferson had great in- 
terest in the western frontier. 
He purchased the vast Louisiana 
territory and sent Lewis and 
Clark to explore to the Pacific. 
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Thomas Jefferson retired to his 
home at Monticello "where he 
continued to study many sub- 
jects and, engage in agricultural 
experiments. 


Champion of Democracy 


land and France was approved by 
mo.t of our leading statesmen. 


 Ediaond Genét, however, wént 
right on fitting out vessels in 


our ports to fight the British. 
Washington could not stand for 


. this defiance by a foreign minister 


and demanded that Genét be re- 
called. 

Washington also had trouble 
with England. We had ended our 
war with Great Britain, but there 
were continuous diffieulties along 
the Canadian border where Ameri- 
can settlers claimed that British 
fur traders were encouraging the 
Indians to make trouble. Alsó, our 
frontiersmen wanted to ship prod- 


uce down the Mississippi River. 
However, Spain would not allow 
Americans to have complete free- 
dom to use the Spanish port of 
New Orleans. "This aroused the 
settlers of the Ohio Valley. 

There was trouble with France, 
trouble with England, and trouble 
with Spain! Moreover, those 
countries were in turn fighting 
each other and attempting to in- 
volve the United States in those 
quarrels. Small wonder that the 
parting adviee of Washington as 
he left the Presidency was for our 
country to remain neutral and stay 
completely out of the polities of 
European countries. 


HU pe 


The Jefferson Memorial, Washington, D. C. The architecture of this 
memorial is similar to that used by Jefferson in his home at Monti- 
cello showh on page 246. (Ewing Galloway) 


Our Foreign Troubles Increase. 
These foreign troubles increased 
during the terms of John Adams 
and Thomas Jefferson. Our rep- 
resentatives to France were treated 
with disrespect. From 1798 to 


1800 we were actually fighting. 


French ships at sea whenever we 
met them, although a war was 
never declared. 

Our shipping difficulties with 
England became worse. During 
the European wars our own shjps 
did a profitable trade with each of 
the fighting nations. The pay and 
living conditions of our sailors were 
better than those of other coun- 
tries. Consequently, many seamen 
deserted their own ships and be- 
came sailors on American vessels. 


This was particularly true of the 
British. England, therefore, be- 
gan to stop and search our vessels 
and take men from our ships. Such 
aétion was bitterly resented by 
captains of American vessels. 

In 1807 an American ship named 
the Chesapeake was fired upon and 
severely damaged by an English 
vessel. The British were hunting 
for seamen, who, they claimed, had 
deserted. The Chesapeake did not 
have her guns mounted and was 
unable to fight back. The unpro- 
voked attack on our ship created 
great indignation in our country. 
We were already beginning to see 
that Washington’s advice to stay 
away from European quarrels 
would not completely solve our 
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Foreign Troubles. Our young country was in constant difficulty 
with ether zations. 


foreign diffieulties. We might stay 
away from European difficulties, 
but we couldn't be sure those trou- 
bles would stay away from us. 

Some of our foreign difficulties 
were solved by Thomas Jefferson. 
We shall study in the following 
chapters how the great Champion 
of Democracy purchased from 
France the Louisiana territory 
west of the Mississippi. The pur- 
chase solved one big problem be- 
cause it gained for us the port of 
New Orleans. 


Our problems at sea were not 
over, however. Great Britain was 
determined to rule all the oceans, 
and did not hesitate to stop or 
even to fire upon our ships. Jeffer- 
son,tried to overcome the difficulty 
by, placing an embargo on our for- 
eign trade. An embargo meant 
that all foreign shipping from our 
ports was stopped. About all this 
accomplished was to cripple our 
own business and bring much criti- 
cism on the government from our 
merchants. 
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You see that when James Madi- 
son became President in 1809, he 
found that others had already ar- 
ranged a fight for him. Madison 
did not want to fight anybody and 
did his best to avoid war. There 
was reason to believe that Eng- 
land was ready to stop her high- 
handed methods at sea, and that 


it was not eecessary to go to war 


to maintam our honor and get 
freedom for our shipping. Some 
new young leaders who had been 
sent to Congress forced Madison 
to declare war on England. Two 
of those leaders became important 
figures in American , history— 
Henry Clay of Kentucky, and 
John Calhoun of South Carolina. 

Henry Clay was the first impor- 
tant frontier leader to come from 
beyond the mountains. He and 
other frontiersmen were convinced 
that the British were stirring up 
Indian trouble in the borderlands 
of the United States near Canada. 
In 1811 the governor of the terri- 
tory of Indiana, William Henry 
Harrison, defeated the Shawnee 
Indians at the battle of Tippeca- 
noe. The frontiersmen "were posi- 
tive that these Indians were sup- 
plied with British powder. 

Henry Clay had the frontiers- 
man's scorn for foreign countries 
and people. These frontiersmen 
thought it was about time that we 
raised an army and put the British 
fur-trading posts out of business. 
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They also thought we should in- 
vade Canada and annex that vast 
territory to our country. Clay, 
Calhoun, and the other leaders 
who wanted a war have been called 
the “war hawks,” The war hawks 
created a situation which forced . 
Madison to declare war against 
Great Britain in June, 1812. 


THE WAR OF 1812 


Our Armies Made a Very Poor 
Showing. There was not much to 
boast about in our second war with 
England, except the bravery of 
such soldiers as those who fought 
at New Orleans or of such sailors 
as manned the guns of “Old Iron- 
sides.” Our country should not 
have been at war. Good states- 
manship could have avoided the 
conflict. Our generals were for the 
most part unfit for field service. 
Our army was weak, and only a 
very small number of volunteers 
answered their country’s first call. 
Many of the states refused to al- 
low their militia to be used for the 
national defense. Many New Eng- 
land merchants openly opposed 
the conflict because it harmed their 
shipping and called it “Mr. Madi- 
son’s War.” 

Our first land efforts ended in 
failure and disproved the boasts of 
the war hawks that a few frontiers- 
men could march into Canada and 
easily conquer that country. We 
did plan to invade Canada, but 
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many of the militiamen refused to 
leave their own states. In the first 
important engagement General 
William Hull surrendered Detroit 
to the British’ without a struggle. 
This defeat left al] of the North- 
west Territory exposed to British 
and Indian attack. William Henry 
Harrison finally defeated the Brit- 
ish in the Northwest, but in the 
meantime our pride and reputa- 
tion on the frontier borders had 
suffered much. . 

Our poor fortune on land con- 
tinued. Part of the state of Maine 
was occupied by British troops. 
Our most humiliating defeat came, 
however, when a small force of 
British landed near Washington 
and routed the American militia- 
men who tried to oppose them. 
James Madison was one of the 
greatest lawmakers of all time, but 
he was, alas, also one of the poot- 
est war presidents we have had. 
Dolly Madison hastily packed 
some belongings, among which, 
fortunately, was the original copy 
of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Then the worried President, 
his wife, and the government offi- 
cials fled from the capital. The 
British entered the city, and be- 
fore they had departed a number 
of our publie buildings had been 
burned. When the charred home 
of the President was finally re- 
paired and repainted, it betame 
the White House. 
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Before the British left the area 
of Chesapeake Bay, they attacked 
Fort McHenry at Baltimore. That 
engagement gave us one of the few 
incidents of the entire war that we 
can remember with pride and sat- 
isfaetion. A young lawyer, Fran- 
cis Scott Key, had boarded a Brit- 
ish warship to ask for the release 
of an American being field by the 
enemy. e 

Francis Scott Key and his friend 
were detained on the British ship 
during the day and night that Fort , 
McHenry was bombarded. Key 
was patriotic and he watched with 
anxiety dyring the night while the 
rockets glared and the bombs burst 
over the American fort. So great 
was his relief when at dawn he be- 
held the American flag still flying 
over the fort, that he composed a 
poem which was later set to music. 
his was the stirring song, “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” that Con- 
gress in March, 1931, adopted as 
the national anthem of the United 
States. 


Naval Victories of the War of 
1812. Ouf failure to win any de- 
cisive vietories on land was offset 
somewhat by some notable sea en- 
gagements. The first fighting ship 
built for the United States Navy 
was named the Constitution. Per- 
haps many of you have seen this 
famous old fighting ship where 
it rests as an historical monument 


near Boston. “Old Ironsides,” as 
her sailors called her, proved to be 
one of the great fighting ships of 
our naval history. 

Early in the war the Constitu- 
tion sailed out to sea and engaged 
a British warship, the Guerriere. 
So skillfully did “Old Ironsides" 
sail and so manfully did her sailors 
fight that the first important naval 
contest of the war resulted in an 
American victory. It was about 
time our people had some good 
news to take their minds from our 
defeats in the Northwest, where 
Detroit had just been surrendered 
to the British by General William 
Hull without a fight. : 

Our naval victories continued to 
prove that the fighting spirit of 
John Paul Jones in the Revolu- 


The Constitution. This was 

ə one of the greatest fighting 

ships of ou naval history. 

“Old Ironsides,” as she was 

called, played a gallant role 

in the War of 1812. (Ewing 
Galloway) 


tionary War was to become a tra- 
dition for the American navy. It 
soon became evident that the con- 
trol of Lake Erie was vitally im- 
portant in the protection of our 
Northwest. Thereupon, Com- 
modore Oliver Hazard Perry re- 
eruited a motley band of New 
England sailors and frontier rifle- 
men and went to the shores of 
Lake Erie where he actually built 
his own small navy. Cannon were 
hauled overland and the woods- 
men cut trees for the hulls and 
masts. 

In: September, 1813, Perry's 
group of sailing ships put out on 
the lake and engaged the British 
fleet. Perry’s brief, historic mes- 
sage"tells how that battle ended. 
“We have met the enemy and they 
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are ours; two ships, two brigs, one 
schooner, and one sloop.” Perry’s 
message was not the only famous 
slogan that came from the naval 
engagements*of that war. When 
young Captain James Lawrence 
was mortally wounded on the ship 
Chesapeake, he is reported to have 
given a fighting slogan that our 
navy has used to this day; “Don’t 
give up the ship!” 

Still another naval. victory 
raised American spirits after a 
land defeat. The month after the 
British burned the capital build- 
ings in Washington, a young offi- 
cer, Thomas MacDonough, won an 
important victory on Lake Cham- 
plain. The British had dispatched 
a large army from Canada. This 
force hoped to conquer New York 
State with the aid of British ships 
already stationed on the lake. 
MacDonough- won a decisive vic- 
tory on Lake Champlain and the 
British were forced to retire to 
Canada. 


Who Won the War of 1812? It 
is difficult to say who won the War 
of 1812. Neither side was com- 
pletely victorious either on land 
or at sea. As soon as the fighting 
had well started, it was apparent 
that neither side really wanted the 
war. Many of the Federalists of 
New England were vigorously op- 
posed to a war which was Killing 
sea trade. A secret convention 
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was called at Hartford, Connecti-. 
cut, while battles were still being 
fought, to protest against the war. 
In Washington, President Madi- 
son became alarmed at the rumor 
that the New England states were 
planning to leave the Union. Even 
our own war hawks lost some of 
their enthusiasm and soon real- 
ized that we would have no easy 
conquest of Canada. e 

There were few great victories 

to rally our national spirit. 'The 
one really notable land victory was 
won by our frontiersmen under 
the brave pioneer leader, Andrew 
Jackson. e He decisively defeated 
the British at New Orleans. We 
shall read more of that engage- 
ment when we study about Jack- 
son in a later chapter. But New 
Orleans really didn’t count in our 
box score of victories. The battle 
“vas fought two weeks after peace 
had been signed in Europe. A 
cable message or an airplane would 
have stopped that battle before it 
had started. 

Modern communications might 
even have stopped the entire war. 
You recall that it was said that 
England was ready to end her pol- 
iey of interfering with our ship- 
ping. Action was taken in this re- 
gard in London, but the news 
reached Washington after war had 
been declared. Great Britain had 
nothing to gain by the war. It has 
often been said that the only one 


The War of 1812. The British burned the capital and shelled Fort 
McHenry. Other engagements are shown from Lake Erie to 
New Orleans. 
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to profit was Napoleon who at that 
time was trying to establish him- 
self as a dictator of all Europe. 
Napoleon was glad that the War 
of 1812 kept England occupied 
while the French „conqueror tried 
to crush the nations of Europe. 

No one really won the war. 
Many writers have thought that 
both sides lost. Our own country 
certainly lost the opportunity to 
learn a lesson from the, conflict. 
We were miserably unprepared for 
the war, and as a result men were 
lost that might have been saved. 
But we were to have other more 
costly wars before we learned that 
lesson. 

The actual treaty in 1814 did 
not settle any major problem, but 
the way was prepared for treaties 
which were signed in 1817 and 
1818. These treaties established 
the boundarigs between Canada 
and the United States and guaran- 
teed that there were never to be 
any fortifications. 

It has been well over a century 
since that Christmas Eve in 1814 
when the first treaty was signed at 
Ghent, Belgium. Since that time 
Great Britain and the United 
States have settled their differ- 
ences in a civilized manner at the 
conference table rather than by 
bloodshed on the battlefield. So 
perhaps we can say that the War 
of 1812 ended in a great victory of 
common sense for both sides. 
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We Grow Up and Speak Out. 
Our country was in good spirits 
after the war. Our pride was re- 
stored when we finally won a big 
battle—even though it was fought 
after peace had been declared. Our 
ships again could sgil the seas. 
Trade increased and husiness im- 
proved. We went through a pe- 
riod that has been called the “era 
of good feeling." 

Madison's Secretary of State, 
James Monroe of Virginia, was 
elected President and served from 
1817 to 1825. The Federalists had 
almost disappeared from our po- 
litieal life, and Monroe, a Demo- 
eratic-Republiean, was re-elected 
for his second term with only one 
opposing vote. It has been said 
éhat this one vote was cast so that 
George Washington would be the 
only President elected unani- 
mously. James Monroe was fol- 
lowed in turn by his Secretary of 
State, John Quincy Adams of Mas- 
sachusetts (1825-1829). Adams 
has the flistinetion of being the 
only son of a President also to oc- 
eupy the White House. His father 
had been our second President. 

Monroe and Adams were the 
last Presidents who had vivid 
memories of the Revolutionary 
War. James Monroe as a young 
soldier had rowed across the Dela- 


OUR PRESIDENTS 


JOHN ADAMS 1797-1801 


foe President. Federalist. A law- 

yer from Massachusetts. Served as 

our first Vice-President. Appointed 

\ John Marshall our Chief Justice. 
Alien and Sedition laws passed. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
, 1789-1797 


First President. Planter from Vir- 
ginia. Commanded our armies in the 
Revolutionary War. With fortitude 
and courage, held on until final vic- 
tory. His recognized strength, while 
President, helped to establish our 
young country on a sound. basis. 
Called the “Father of Our Country.” 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
1801-1809 


Third President, Democratic-Repub- 
lican. Plantation owner. - Wrote our 
Declaration of Independence. Served 
his state of Virginia and our country 
in the cause of democracy. Interest 
in frontier shown in the Louisiana 
Purchase, Lewis and Clark Expedition, 
* and the National Road. 


OUR PRESIDENTS 


JAMES MADISON 1809-1817 


Fourth President. Democratic-Re- 
publican. Virginia? Served his coun- 
try best by his work on our Constitu- 
tion. War of 1812, during which the 
city of Washington was captured and 
burned, took place during his admin- 
istration, A protective tariff passed. 
Internal improvements begun. 


JAMES MONROE 1817-1825 


Fifth Président. Democratic-Repub- 
liean. Virginia. Served his country 
as Senator and as representative to 
Europe. His administration called 
“era of good feeling.” Florida ac- 
quired. Missouri Compromise passed. 
Issued doctrine against further Euro- 
epean colonization of the New World. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
1825-1829 


Sixth President. > National-Republi- 
can. A member of the famous Massa- e 
chusetts Adams family. Much foreign 
experience. Really wrote the Monroe 
Doctrine. Democratic and Whig par- 
ties formed during his administration. 
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The Monroe Doctrine. The young New World decided that it was 
old enough to speak out at the table of nations. 


ware River with George Washing- 
ton on that cold, historic, Christ- » 
mas night before the Trenton 
battle. And John Quincy Adams 
was one of the Boston boys who 
watched across the narrow -waters 
as files of redcoats marched to fife 
and drum up a hill that we have 
miscalled Bunker. ? 

James Monroe and John Quiney 
Adams were also the last two of 
our first six presidents who were 
educated, cultured gentlemen of 
the eastern coast. During the, 
term of Adams a new party was 
formed which continues to this day 
as the Democratic party. And the 


leader of that party who followed 

Adams as our seventh President 

was Andrew Jackson from the 

Tennessee frontier beyond the: 
mountains, 

The names of James Monroe: 
and John Quincy Adams are used 
together because one of the most 
important actions of our first six 
presidents (1789-1829) was per- 
formed by these two men working 
together. This was the declara- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Monroe was President and his 
name was given to the state- 
ment that has become so impor- 
tant in foreign affairs. His keen- 


WE GAIN RESPECT AS AN ADULT NATION 


minded Secretary of State, John 
Quincy Adams, was really respon- 
sible for the historic statement. 

This is how we came to adopt 
the foreign policy called the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. You have just read 
that foreign troubles during the 
days of our first four presidents fi- 
nally resulted in war. Our diffi- 
culties did not cease during the 
terms of Monroe and Adams, but 
a big change did take place. Other 
nations were forced to listen to our 
opinions. We began to demand 
respect—and to receive it. 

This change in foreign attitude 
was due largely to the fact that we 
were beginning to have much more 
confidence in ourselves. We hadn’t 
decisively won the War of 1812, 
but it was plain that we were too 
far away to be defeated by any 
power. Our little country was rap- 
idly becoming a big country as,our 
frontier was pushed steadily south 
and west. 

The Monroe Doctrine was a 
statement about the relations of 
Old World nations and the new 
countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. During the period we have 
just studied, many countries south 
of us had been following our exam- 
ple and declaring independence 
from European oppression. One 
country after another fought for 
and obtained independence from 
Spain. We shall study more about 


t country were over. 
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these events in later chapters of 
our history. It is enough to re- 
member for the present that these 
revolts alarmed the monarchs of 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria who 
were fearful that this idea of lib- 
erty would spread to all peoples. 
Monroe and Adams expected these 
monarchs would give aid to Spain 
in reconquering such new repub- 
lies as Colombia and^Argentina. 

It was at this time that John 
Quincy Adams prepared the fa- 
mous statement that Monroe made 
in his message to Congress in 1823. 
That statement simply said that 
no European nation was ever to 
make an further conquests of any 
territory in either South or North 
America. The Doctrine stated 
that in return, our country would 
not interfere in the affairs of the 
nations of Europe. 

There comes a period in the 
growing-up process when one is big 
enough and important enough to 
speak out at the table. Our little 
country had reached that period. 
With the Monroe Doctrine we had 
spoken out at the conference ta- 
bles of ¢he world’s nations. We 
hdd served notice that we had con- 
fidence and respect in ourselves 
and that we expected other nations 
to respect our voice in the future. 
Our young school days as a little 
We were be- 
coming a grown-up nation. 


WORKING WITH HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


1. Patriotic Program. Prepare a program to be presented on Jeffer- 
son’s birthday. See Flag Day Program on page 440. 
2. Article. Write an article entitled “A Visit to Monticello" such as 


might be published in a magazine. * ‘ 


3. Illustrated Chart. Prepare an illustrated page on Jefferson's life 
similar to the one of Washington on page 238. Ae. 


4. Illustrated Booklet. Make an illustrated booklet about the Jefferson 
Monument. See suggestions for the Washington Monument on page 195. 


5. Pictorial Chart. Prepare a pictorial chart showing the development 
of the United States Navy from the time of John Paul Jones up to the 
present. Perhaps yourshould decide upon a scale for the ships so that in- 
crease in size may be correctly presented. ^ 


6. Storytelling. Tell the story of “Old Ironsides" up to the present. 
Be sure to explain where the ship may now be seen. Read the poem “Old 
Tronsides” to the class. 


7. Fighting Words. Make a collection of famous short messages that 
were spoken during wars. An example would be, “Don’t give up the 
Ship!" Try to include as many modern ones as you can find. Be sure 
to identify the spokesman in each case. 

8. Challenge. Even today people speak of Jeffersonian Democracy. 
Decide what is meant by this term. What other presidents of our coun- 
try agreed with Jefferson in his ideals? How well were, they able to 


make them work during their administrations? Present your findings to 
the class in a floor talk. 


9. Map. Draw a map showing where the battles of the War of 1812 


were fought. Those in which the Americans won might be lettered in ~ 


blue, British victories could be shown in red lettering. See page 432 
for suggestions that will help you when you are making maps. 


A List for Oral Reports, Review Quizzes, and Vocabulary Drills. 


Francis Scott Key " Captain James Lawrence 
William Henry Harrison The Star-Spangled Banner 
Commander Oliver Hazard Perry Monroe Doctrine 
James Monroe embargo war hawks 
era of good feeling neutral “Old Ironsides” 
- John Quiney Adams volunteers ` John Calhoun 
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Garly Life'in the United States 


The People of Many Countries 
Settled in America. We have been 
studying about important people, 
such as our first six presidents, and 
historic events, such as the writing 
of a Constitution and waging wars. 
Too often we think of histqry as 
only a record of famous people and 
important events. But the work 
and play, the education and 
amusements of all the people are 
just as important as national doc- 
uments or battle campaigns. 

In order to know what the peo- 
ple of early America were doing, 
it is important to remember who 
those people were. We already 
know something about our edrly 
Americans. We know that Euro- 
pean settlers found scattered In- 
dian tribes and that they were 
driven west as more and more im- 
migrants arrived from the Old 
World. We shall read about the 
unhappy experiences of the native 
red men in a later chapter in this 
book. We also know that most of 
those first settlers in the New 
World came from England. That 
point is clear when we recall that 
such colonies as Georgia, Virginia, 
Maryland, and Massachusetts were 
settled largely by Englishmen. 


When we recall the reasons why 
these early immigrants came to 
our country, we get a good idea of 
the kinds of people who settled our 
nation during the period of our 
first six presidents. Some came 
because of poor harvests in the 
Old World. Others came because 
their businesses failed in the mar- 
kets of England and the stores of 
Europe. Most of these people were 
energetic. They were not satis- 
fied with the poor conditions under 
which they lived in Europe. They 
were willing to take a chance in a 
faraway, strange New World. 

Many people came to our coun- 

e try, as you remember, because they 
would not submit to religious per- 
secution or other unjust laws. 
When we think of this reason, we 
recall such people as the Pilgrims 
and Puritans of New England, the 
Quakers of Pennsylvania, or the 
Catholics of Maryland. Most of 
these people were of good stock. 
They were industrious, thrifty, 
and independent in their thinking. 
These groups included farmers 
„from Scotland, craftsmen from the 
mills of England, and middle- 
class tradesmen from the many 
towns of the British Isles. 
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Many other groups came to 
America to help build this land of 
liberty. Peasants from the farms 
of Ireland settled on clearings in 
the New World beside Swedish 
farmers and Swiss dairymen. Ger- 
man peasant farmers joined in the 
westward march. Not all of these 
people were able to get farms in 
America, although the price of a 
dollar or so for an acre seems ridic- 
ulously low to us today. Many of 
these people became laborers in 
the seaports, factories, and on ca- 
nals along the eastern seacoast. 

One of the interesting groups of 
early Americans were the Scotch- 
Irish. Many Scotchmen’had been 
moved to northern Ireland by 
England about the time that Vir- 
ginia was made a colony. Many 
of these people had an unhappy 
time in northern Ireland, and so 
a number of boatloads of Scotch-» 
Irish Presbyterians sailed for the 
New World. The Scotch-Irish 
were a hardy, adventurous lot, and 
soon they pushed inland through 
the valleys of the Appalachians, 
and were among our best frontier 
Indian fighters. e 

While a great portion of dur 
early population were thrifty ped- 
ple, we would not have a true pic- 
ture unless we knew that many 
were also poor, not to mention 
others who were shiftless. It was 
estimated that before 1820 a 
fourth of the population of New 
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York City lived miserably in gar- 
rets, cellars, or back-yard shanties, 
A large number of the city’s men 
were in, jail, most of them impris- 
oned for debt. Even many of the 
hardy pioneers, who established 
farms in the dangerous Indian 
country of the backwoods could 
not be said to have been model 
citizens. Many of these frontiers- 
men loved independence so much 
that they didn’t want to be both- 
ered with any kind of laws. But we 
can still safely say that the greater 
part of our early settlers were ex- 
cellent people. 

There were people of many 
countries coming to America dur- 
ing our first years, but the total 
number was not really great until 
a later period. This unit about 
the beginning of our country in- 
cludes the forty years from 1790 to 
1830. We started our new nation 
in 1789 with about four million 
people. At that time the largest 
population was in Virginia. In the 
first forty years of our country’s 
history, probably not many more 
than five thousand people came to 
this country each year. A century 
later, fully that many sailed to 
Freedom’s Frontier in a single day. 

We shall study more about these 
New World people in later chap- 
ters of our history, but we will re- 
member that our little country 
started largely with people from 
northern Europe. People from 
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other nations did not come to us 
until later years. Those northern 
Europeans who did come to help 
our little country grow up were 
largely farmers or middle-class 
tradesmen. Groups came from 
Ireland, Germany, Sweden, Switz- 
erland, and Scotland. But by far 
the largest number were from Eng- 
land. Some of these people were 
poor, but they were industrious 
and independent. They were good 
people to stock a nation of freedom 
and justice. We have a right to be 
proud of these early forefathers 
who built our nation. 


Petticoats and Pantaloons and 
Other Important Matters. We may 
not always be able to persuade our 
parents that a new party dress or 
a sport coat is as important and 
necessary as we think them to be. 
But clothes have been an interest-, 


ing and an important part of the’ 


lives of our people. We have read 
something about the clothes and 
home furnishings of colonial peo- 
ple. Many of the styles were un- 
changed during our first years as 
an independent country.* In spite 
of the fact that our forefathers 
were proud to be independent bf 
Europe, they still copied for many 
years the dresses and pantaloons 
as well as the buildings and the 
furniture of the Old World. 

The knee breeches and the blue 
satin waistcoat that Benjamin 
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Franklin wore to London contin- 
ued to be popular for some years. 
The ladies’ dresses were often flow- 
ered chintz over many layers of 
pink, white, yellow, and blue petti- 
coats. And if the occasion were 
very formal, all of these skirts and 
petticoats would be billowed out 
with the aid of large hoops. In ad- 
dition to this heavy weight of fem- 
inine finery, rings and many brace- ` 
lets were worn. Then to complete 
a beautiful picture to please them- 
selves (and the men), some ladies 
daringly began to use a very little 
bit of rouge which in those days 
was called paint. 

There was a distinct change in 
the clothes of the people after 
1800. The elaborate high head- 
dresses of pompadour wigs began 
to disappear, and ladies began to 
wear their hair in short bobs with 
ringlets much as they do today. 
Dresses, too, became simpler. The 
great hoops and layers of heavily 
starched petticoats were gradually 
discarded. Then there came a day 
when every young lady “just sim- 
ply had to have" a short-waisted 
dress with a long flowing skirt in 
order to be in the very latest style. 

The men finally decided they 
too should.change clothes, and, like 
the women, their ideas came largely 
from the Old World. It was dur- 
ing this period that the men took 
off their knee breeches and put on 
pantaloons. For a time there was 
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Costumes Worn During an Early Period in the United States 


great opposition to the new, dar- 
ing idea of wearing long trousers. 
Some schools in England marked 
students absent who were brave 
enough to attend classes in these 
peculiar long trousers. Perhaps 
the men of the New World were 
braver because the new style rap- 
idly became popular here. Men 
don’t seem to have had much time 
to think of new ideas in clothes, 
for these pantaloons or long trous- 
ers have been the style for a cen- 
tury and a half. 

Men and women alike began to 
discard their powdered wigs. The 
Republicans or “commoners” were 
the first to oppose the heavy wig 
dusted with powder. These demo- 


cratic people of the New World, 
no doubt, became tired of hot wigs 
on their heads and powder down 

their necks when all this discom- 
fort was endured merely to look 
like so many lords of Parliament. 
Thomas Jefferson wore his hair 
short without even attempting to 
part it. James Madison refused 
to powder his hair, but he did tie 
it in a small queue at the back of 
hi$ neck. It is said that when 
Madison was elected President, 
one barber bemoaned the fact that 
the day was gone when gentlemen 
powdered, and that a sad day had 
‘come to the land that would elect 
a President with a queue no bigger 
than a pipestem. 
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The result of these changes in 
clothes and hairdress can be seen 
in the preceding illustration. You 
will be particularly interested in 
looking at the boy and girl on page 
267 to see what they were wearing 
in those early days. Little Miss 
America of 1820 might “‘get by" in 
your class without too much com- 
ment by the others in your grade. 
But we are afraid that if the boy 
in the illustration came into your 
school with those pretty little satin 
things, he would receive some very 
special attention. These children’s 
clothes have been called Kate 
Greenaway costumes. 


Settlers Built Homes in the New 
World. We have read that one of 
the most important things about 
the English settlers was that they 
all wished to build homes in Amer- 
ica. Just as in the case of styles. 
in clothes, our early Americans 
copied the kinds of houses and 
other buildings that were popular 
in Europe. This was particularly 
true of the homes of the wealthy. 
Homes of the well to do had the 
highly polished, ornate futnishings 
that were popular in London. We 
copied mirrors and crystal chañ- 
deliers from the French. Our best 
furniture maker was Duncan Phyfe 
who worked during the days of 
Washington and Madison. Dun- 
can Phyfe made exquisite furni- 
ture from mahogany that was 
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much like the finest chairs and ta- 
bles being produced in England. 

Gradually, however, people be- 
gan to adapt their homes to condi- 
tions in America. The wide ve- 
randas and well-ventilated halls 
of the southern homes were de- 
signed to provide shade and pro- 
tection from the heat. On the 
other hand, our New England 
builders wanted homes that would 
be warm in winter. The narrow 
eaves, let in the scant winter sun- 
light, and doors and windows were 
made small because of the cold 
northern wind. 

You recall that after Jefferson 
beeame President, people stopped 
using the powdered wigs of Europe 
thinking that a plain hairdress was 
more democratic. Some of our 
people at this time not only de- 
clared independence in hairdress 
but, also attempted to get away 
from European architecture. This 
was especially true of Jefferson, 
who, as you remember, was & 
champion in the business of de- 
claring independence. However, 
even Jefferson wasn’t completely 
independent for he copied the 
buildings of ancient Rome and 
Greece. You will see in the pic- 
ture of his famous home, Monti- 
cello, on page 246, the triangle 
and the pillars which make it look 
more like a building of Rome or 
Athens than an English manor 
house. Much of this same archi- 


above) Oak Alley Plantation, 


Williams House, Deerfield, Massachusetts ( 
Louisiana (below). These photographs show how types ‘of archi- 


tecture developed because of different climates in the North and 


South. (Brown Bros.) 
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tecture can be seen throughout the 
South today and in many public 
buildings in our nation’s capital. 

Again, lest we get a wrong idea 
of our early forefathers, we must 
remember that not all homes were 
decorated with French finery, fur- 
nished with Duncan Phyfe chairs, 
or copied from some classic build- 
ing of ancient Greece. Most of 
our early people had modest homes 
with simple but sturdy furniture. 
Many poor people of the cities 
lived in hovels, as you have just 
read. A large proportion of our 
population lived in rude homes on 
farms. We shall soon read that 
during this period, when our fore- 
fathers were building our new little 
country along the seacoast, many 
others were pouring out onto the 
western frontier. Pioneer homes 
were generally as crude as those of 
the early colonists. Their simple: 
furniture was rough and home- 
made, and their clothes still were, 
for the most part, homespun or of 
leather. 


Art and Music in Early America. 
There was not a great déal of de- 
velopment in the cultural life of 
the people during the years of our 
first six presidents about which we 
are now studying (1789-1829). It 
is true that the first public high, 
school was established in Boston 
in 1821. Iron printing presses had 
just been invented in Europe and 


were being used in our country to 
increase the production of news- 
papers and books. You recall that 
Jefferson with his interest in edu- 
cation gave attentión to schools 
and the founding of libraries. The 
most important development of 
education and printing came at a 
later date, and so we shall study 
about their development in later 
chapters. 

There, was also little develop- 
ment in art and music during the 
first forty years of our new Repub- 
lic. Various arts, as our dress 
and buildings, were largely copied 
from Europe. The only way a 
painter could earn money was to 
paint portraits of important peo- 
ple. Portrait painting was very 
popular in England at that time, 
so it was natural for our painters to 
have copied the style of European 
artists. 3 

It is rather fortunate that our 
best artists did so much portrait 
work in those early years. Gilbert 
Stuart's paintings include most of 
the important historical people of 
that period. You can see his paint- 
ing of George Washington on page 
231. Had we not had such paint- 
ers as Stuart and John Trumbull, 
we would have little idea of the 


"appearance of our first great lead- 


ers. It was not until the time of 
Lincoln, Lee, and Grant that pho- 
tography began to give us a record 
of history. 
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Duncan Phyfe Furniture. Some of the most attractive furniture of 
our history was made in early days by Duncan Phyfe. (Courtesy 
Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


The people of our young Repub- 
lic probably found as much enjoy- 
ment in singing as we do, even 
though they did not have much 
art or many good books and news- 
papers. No doubt their songs 
would not rank very high on our 
modern “hit parades.” But then, 
our hit parade songs of today will 
probably get little except loud 
laughs in another century. You 
can get some idea of the type of 
popular songs of early America 
when you know that George Wash- 
ington had a favorite song, popular 
in his day, called "The;Way-Worn 
Traveler.” 


Not all the ballads and songs 
«were sad. People of the early Re- 
public thought the following song 
a lot of fun. Indeed, our band 
played it when Cornwallis surren- 
dered at Yorktown. 


“Tf buttercups buzz'd after the bee, 
If boats were on land, churches on sea, 
If ponies rode men and if grass ate the 


cows, 

And cats should be chas’d into holes 
by the mouse, 

Then all the world would be upside 
down.” 


That may not be your idea of a 
comedy lyric, but it greatly pleased 
your historie forefathers. 
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Our Hard-working Forefathers 
Had Few Amusements. There were 
not many amusements during the 
days of our first six presidents. 
People were too busy to be enter- 
tained. Many things, moreover, 
that you consider entertainment 
did not even exist. There were 
few theaters and those few play- 
houses usually presented serious 
English plays. The well to do 
raised horses and loved to ride. 
This meant that there was an oc- 
casional fox hunt, particularly in 
the South where the gentlemen 
farmers of the large plantations 
gathered together to follow the 
hounds. 

The ordinary people, however, 
had little in the way of commercial 
or organized amusements. There 
were few games to play or even to 
watch. The games that were 
played were generally of the type 
where every man or boy was for 
himself, just as it had been in co- 
lonial times. When groups got to- 
gether, the men might have a wres- 
tling match or a foot race while the 
women looked on in admiration 
from a distance. There were some 
sports which you might recognize 
today. Ninepins and shuttlecock 
were played, and some people be- 
came interested in archery. A 
game of “Fives” closely resembled 
handball. Of course, ice skating 
and sleighing have always been 
fun in the winters of the North. 


o 
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We sometimes wonder just how 
Americans ever lived without a 
baseball or a football game. Our 
great sports have developed largely 
from school athleties and there was 
little in our early,life in the way of 
school sports. Then, too, Ameri- 
cans had not yet learned the value 
of teamwork. People didn’t work 
together in those days as well as 
they donow. Much of the attitude 
and spirit, of co-operation that has 
made,Americans strong has devel- 
oped in recent times. Modern boys 
and girls have learned on the ath- 
letic field that it takes many people 
working together to accomplish 
really great things. 

Hunting and fishing were favor- 
ite leisure occupations, although 
these activities were little sport for 
the farmer who hunted to drive off 
destructive animals or fished to 
provide food. It is interesting to 
know, however, that at that time 
city dwellers began to take trips 
to the country to hunt as a recrea- 
tion, just as people do today. 

The “bees” of colonial times 
were continued and these parties 
usually ended in a square dance 
with fiddler and  figure-caller. 
We also might remember that in 
the days of Jefferson and Madison 
there were exhibitions of good ani- - 
mals such as sheep and cattle. This 
was the start of the modern fair. 
Even in those early days the peo- 
ple not only looked at the prize 
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stock, but they also enjoyed sing- 
ing and listening to orations. The 
big event ended with an *agricul- 
tural ball." 

Once in a long, long while a cir- 
cus came to tgwn. No, you 
wouldn’t recognize it as a three- 
ring circus under a big top. Our 
early circus didn’t attempt to 
“show for your entertainment, la- 
dies and gentlemen, elephants, 
lions, or unbelievable freaks of na- 
ture,” At best the average cireus 
had only two or three wagons with 
a half dozen performers who ex- 
hibited horsemanship, and did 
some gymnastic tumbling. 


EARLY AMERICAN 
INVENTORS 


Samuel Slater Gets “A” in Mem- 
ory Work. Americans have always 
been good at inventing and mak- 
ing things. People of many lagids 
have admired our ability to con- 
struct everything from the infi- 
nitely delicate devices of a bomb- 
sight to our huge skyscrapers and 
immense bridges. We started 
rather early at this business of be- 
ing the world's best, builders. In 
the very same year of 1789, when 
Washington was inaugurated as 
our firs& President, Samuel Slater, 
an ingenious young Englishman, 
landed on our shores. If you wish 
to add to your list of American 
“fathers,” you can call this per- 
son the Father of American Man- 
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ufacturers. That is the title many 
people have given to Samuel 
Slater. 

Samuel Slater had been an ap- 
prentice in an English cotton mill 
from the time he was fourteen 
years of age until he finished his 
apprenticeship at twenty-one. In- 
stead of attending junior high 
school and college, young Slater 
got his education byelearning the 
business of spinning cotton thread. 
We know that his hours were long 
and his pay little, but he must 
have been an unusually intelligent 
pupil as later events were to prove. 
English millowners knew how to 
spin thread and weave materials 
by machines, but they were very 
careful to see that no plans of their 
precious machines should reach 
the colonies. English manufactur- 
ers wanted to control this industry, 

«and it was against British law to 
take either machines or plans from 
their country. 

When Samuel Slater finished his 
apprenticeship, he decided to find 
his fortune in the New World, and 
departed for America. It would 
have dohe the British authorities 
no good to have searched the young 
man for forbidden plans, because 
none would have been found. Sla- 
ter had the plans for a cotton-spin- 
ning machine, but they were in his 
head. Arriving here before the 
United States was one year old, 
young Slater was employed at 
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once to build from memory a ma- 
chine that would comb and spin 
cotton thread. 

Slater was successful in the diffi- 
cult task of reconstructing a cot- 
ton-spinning machine. He did the 
work entirely from memory, not 
only designing the parts but also 
constructing them as well. The 
machines actually worked. This 
amazes engineers today when they 
see his machine of handmade parts. 
The mill was successful There 
had been other attempts to build 
spinning machines, but this was 
the first successful spinning frame 
to be constructed in America. The 
spinning of thread and the weav- 
ing of textiles grew rapidly into a 
large business in our country. 

Soon a Boston man, by the name 
of Francis Lowell, duplicated the 
feat of Slater and brought plans 
from England for a cotton-weaving» 
machine. Lowell not only spun 
the thread but he also wove the 
cloth with a power loom. From 
these new machines came rolls of 
finished cloth in but a fraction of 
the time it had taken the hand 
looms. A great new oécupation 
had come to c our country. 


The Story of Eli Whitney. Prob- 
ably the inventor and builder who 
had the greatest effect on early, 
American life was a New England 
man named Eli Whitney. Whit- 
ney was born in 1765 which, you 
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might remember, was the year the 
English government passed a 
stamp tax for the colonies. Dur- 
ing the ten years preceding the 
Revolutionary War, ‘little Eli was 
more interested in other things 
than taxation without representa- 
tion. Like many New England 
boys, young Whitney was learning 
to make things. 

You recall that colonial people 
had to make their own gadgets and 
conveniences if they wanted to 
have any. If Eli wanted a toy or 
any other plaything, he was told 
to go and make it himself. That 
was exactly what this Massachu- 
setts boy did. Young Whitney 
even made a very good violin when 
he was twelve years old, and, like 
many an American boy since his 
day, Eli decided to improve his fa- 
ther’s watch by taking it apart. 
However, unlike most other young 
Americans, Eli managed to get the 
parts together again. That feat 
was remarkable, but the fact that 
the watch ran better than before 
places Eli at the top of our boys 
who have repaired their fathers’ 
watches—without permission. 

New violins and old watches 
were just a beginning. After Eli 
Whitney worked his way through 
college at Yale, he went south to 
become a teacher in Georgia. An- 
other person was given the job be- 
fore Whitney arrived, so our young 
inventor accepted the hospitality 


The Cotton Gin of Eli Whitney. 
history while it cleaned cotton. 
side a modern cotton gin. 


of Mrs. Nathaniel Greene, widow 
of the hero of so many Revolution- 
ary War battles. Whitney was 
soon inventing little household de- 
vices for this southern home on 
the Savannah River. 

When Mrs. Greene saw Whit- 
ney’s talent for inventing house- 
hold conveniences, she introduced 
her young guest to a group of 
southern gentlemen who had a se- 
rious problem to solve. The cause 
of their worry was the fact that 
Slater and other men were begin- 
ning to build cotton mills that 
could spin cotton faster than the 
plantation owners could separate 
the cotton lint from the seed. If 


Whitney’s "little machine made 
His original model is shown be- 
(Ewing Galloway) 


these men had lived today, they 
would have said that a “bottle- 
neck” was holding up production. 
What they probably did say to 
Whitney was, ^A slave can clean 
only about one pound of cotton 
each day. The new mills up north 
are crying for more and more cot- 
ton. If we could only find a faster 
way to séparate the lint from the 
seeds we would all be rich. Can 
yóu invent something that would 
help the cotton growers?" 

Eli Whitney did make 4 ma- 
chine in those weeks of 1793. His 
work was so important that we can 
also say he made history. His cot- 
ton machine was really very sim- 
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ple. A cylinder was constructed 
with short wire teeth. The cylin- 
der was turned by hand, the wire 
teeth pulled the lint from the 

` cotton seeds, the lint was pulled 
through small holes, and was thus 
separated from the seeds. The 
problem was solved. 

The handmade,  hand-driven 
cotton engine, or gin as it became 
known, wag a wonderful success. 
A single workman now cleaned 
fifty pounds instead of one pound 
of cotton each day. In ten years 
the production of cotton increased 
17,000 times. More cotton mills 
were constructed in England and 
New England. Many plantation 
owners in the South stopped grow- 
ing rice, and even tobacco, in order 
to put in more acres of cotton. One 
young man had built a simple ma- 
chine and the lives of thousands of 
people had been changed. ' 


An Idea More Valuable than a 
Machine. Eli Whitney was able to 
get a patent for his cotton gin in 
1794. A patent.law had been 
passed by our first Congress in 
1790. That law stated? that the 
owners of the patent would have 
the sole right to manufacture and 
sell the patented invention for 
fourtéen years, but Eli Whitney 
had endless trouble trying to stop 
other people from illegally making 
his cotton gin. Court costs used 

up the profits from his invention. 
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It is not important to us that . 
Whitney was unable to become — 


wealthy from his famous cotton 
gin. But it was very important for 
history that the attive mind of 
the mechanical, inventor turned to 


other problems. Whitney soon had — 


a government contract for 10,000 
muskets. That was a lot of guns 
to make in a period when a single 
workman slowly turned out the 
fifty separate parts of each gun 
and,then fitted them together. 

Eli Whitney set to work improv- 
ing his machines. He hired more 
workmen and trained them to 
make each part so perfectly that 
it would fit into any gun of that 
type. Then Whitney decided that 
each part would be manufactured 


better and faster if a mechanic 


made only one “special” part 
rather than attempting to make 
all the parts of the entire gun. The 
idea of "specializing" was the thing 
that was more valuable even than 
the invention of a new machine. 
When Whitney decided to have 
his workmen specialize, he began 
the idea that has made American 
manufacturing world famous. You 
can see by the descriptions given 
what is meant by the expressions 
“interchangeable parts," "stand- 
ardization of parts,” and “division 
of labor.” Eli Whitney really. be- 
gan something the day he decided 
to have one workman make noth- 
ing else but triggers while another 
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man was to specialize on barrels. 
We know today that because of 
this same idea of “specialization” 
and “interchangeable parts," the 
American factories produce any- 
thing from typewrjters to automo- 
biles at a rate that amazes the 
- world—and sometimes ourselves. 

The work of Samuel Slater and 
Eli Whitney gave America a good 
start in inventing machines with 
which to carry on the work of our 
people. A. 

We might also remember the 
contribution of Charles Newbold 
who was the first man to have a 
patent on an iron plow. This pat- 
ent was granted in 1797 which was 
the year John Adams became our 
second President. Since most of 
our people were farmers in the 
early days of our country, you can 
easily imagine how important a 
good plow was to the well-being, of 
our first American citizens. 

Most of the building of iron and 
steel machines, however, came after 
the period of our first six presi- 
dents about which we are studying 
in this unit. We shall, therefore, 
read later how America became a 
steel giant with the aid of the 
brains of our inventors and the in- 
dustry of our workmen. 

It is difficult sometimes to de- 
termine who have been our great- 
est Americans. When we make 
lists of famous people, we are too 


‘apt to think only of statesmen or 
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generals. There is no record of 
whether or not Samuel Slater or 
Eli Whitney ever made a notable 
speech, such as did Patrick Henry. 
Neither one ever wrote a famous 
document as did Jefferson, nor led 
troops as had Nathaniel Greene. 
But scientists, inventors, and 
builders accomplished great good 
for countless people, You had 
better put both Slateg and Whit- 
ney down on your history hit pa- 
rade. They were certainly all- 
time all-Americans. 


EARLY AMERICANS START 
GOING PLACES 


The Story of Fulton’s Folly. 
Shortly after the Revolutionary 
War, and about the year 1787 
when our great Constitution was 
written, a man by the name of 
John Fitch was convincing every- 
body that he was not quite men- 
tally right. Fitch’s trouble lay in 
the fact that he spent his time, and 
what money he could raise, in 
building models of boats that were 
to be propelled over the water by 
paddles operated by steam power. 
John Fitth spent years trying to 
develop a practical steamboat. 
About all he received for his efforts 
was the ridicule of those from 
whom he attempted to get assist- 
ance. In 1790 this pioneer of in- 
vention actually made some real 
passenger runs on the Delaware 
River from Philadelphia. His boat 
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was a queer-looking contraption’ 


forty-five feet long with four pad- 
dles at the stern moved by power 
from a crude steam engine. Yes, 
Fitch actually made his boat run. 
The speed was slow and the break- 
downs were numerous. Instead of 
marveling at a new idea that was 
‘to mean so much to our country’s 
progress, people continued to 
laugh at pocr Fitch. 

John Fitch was a pioneer, how- 
ever, just as much as the first set- 
 tlers in Carolina were pioneers. 
Both suffered hardships and both 
met with many failures, but both 
the frontiersmen who explored 
new land, and the frontiersmen 
who explored new inventions, were 
followed by others who accom- 
plished more in a much easier fash- 
ion. John Fitch, who struggled 
against opposition and ridicule and 
d who finally ended his disappointed 
life as a suicide, was followed by 
Robert Fulton. Fulton developed 
- the steamboat in such a successful 
way that scores of such boats were 
soon carrying passengers and 

eight over our large rivers. 
.— Robert Fulton was an American 
/. who was studying art in London 
e he became interested i in in- 


machines, submarines, torpedoes, 
and ropemaking machines. He fi- 
nally saw a boat propelled by 
ES S m a canal in Scotland. 
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Then Fulton determined to de- - 3 


velop this idea until steamboats 
were commercially successful. He, 
too, had his own disappointments. 
His first steam engine dropped 
through the bottom of his boat on 
the River Seine in Paris. 

Fulton's failure did not stop 
him. He soon sailed back to his 
home in America with an engine 
that had been built by James 
Watt, the inventor of the steam 
engine, Fulton also brought home 
with him the interest and support 
of Robert Livingston who was at 
that time the American Minister 
to France. 

In 1807, an important date in 
our history, Fulton's boat, the 
Clermont, sailed up the Hudson 
River. Fulton’s Folly, as the craft 
had been called, chugged up the 
river under the steam power of the 
wood-burning engine. The tall 
smokestack in the center of the 
one-hundred-fifty-foot steam craft 
belehed out smoke and live cin- 
ders. The two water wheels 
churned the water, throwing up 
spray. The boat was no doubt a 
crude affair, but Fulton wrote, “I 
overtook many sloops and schoon- 
ers beating to windward and 
parted with them as if they had 
been at anchor. That was the 
important thing! A boat propelled 
by steam was passing sailboats 
that liad great difficulty in making. 
progress against the current. 


Fulton’s “Clermont.” History was made that historic day in 1807 
when Robert Fulton’s first steamboat paddled up the Hudson 
River. (Courtesy 20th Century-Fox) 


Robert Fulton was a modest 
man. He wrote that the tip 
“turned out rather more favorably 
than I had expected.” The result 
was probably more than Fulton 
could imagine. Within two weeks 
the Clermont was put on a regular 
commercial run up the Hudson 
River to Albany. Presently steam- 
boats appeared on all the large 
eastern rivers. 

The story of our country so far 
has been about events that oc- 
curred in the original thirteen 
states along the Atlantic coast. 
During the years of our first six 
presidents, our people were stead- 


ily pushing westward through the 
emountain passes to new land that 
was to be known as America’s 
frontier. We shall study about our 
frontiersmen in the chapters to fol- 
low. It is interesting to notice here 
how much Robert Fulton’s inven- - 
tion helped our western pioneers. 
In 181, just four years after the 
first Fulton run, a large steamboat, 
tle New Orleans, left the river town 
of Pittsburgh and started down the 
Ohio River. Think of the amaze- 
ment of settlers along the river, or 
of frontiersmen as they ‘poled keel- 
boats along, when this one-hun- 
dred-sixteen-foot structure chugged 
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past them belehing smoke and fire. 
Why, this was the wild frontier 
with a good portion of it still un- 
der threat of Indian raids! The 
little town of Louisville probably 
thought that all the western tribes 
were upon them the night the New 
Orleans reached this river port and 
the engineer let the steam out of 
the boiler with a piercing whistle 
that rang out through the night. 
Imagine thé amazement of the 
little outpost trading town of Saint 
Louis on seeing the New Orleans. 

A new day was dawning for the 
wild frontier. Civilization was 
marching rapidly behind the path- 
finders. The steamboats’ played a 
great part in the settlement of the 
first frontier along the great inland 
rivers. Soon boats were going up 
the river over four times as fast as 
they could be poled by rivermen. 
Because of the steamboat the 
mighty lands of the Mississippi and 
its tributaries had found a world 
market for their produce. 

For almost a half century the 
steamboat ruled the Mississippi 
River. Our own writer, Mark 
Twain, has told of those days in 
“Life on the Mississippi.” Navi- 
gation of the river was difficult be- 
cause of treacherous sand bars or 
obstructions. Rival companies, 
competing for passenger trade, 
would race their river boats, and 
oceasionally a boiler that was 
heated beyond the safety point 


would explode. With all the prob- 
lems of early steam navigation, 
these ,boats were bringing new 
wealth in trade to the frontier. In- 
deed the frontier along the great 
river was being settled so rapidly 
that it could hardly be called the 
frontier any longer. Steamboats 
on the Mississippi were doing much 
to change frontier territory into 
regular settled land of our United 
States. We shall study a few 
more events of our eastern coast 
before we go west to explore the 
frontier. 


Roads and Stagecoaches. It is 
true that early Americans started 
going places, but they never got 
anywhere in a hurry. The first 
problem was roads. Today we are 
accustomed to concrete highways 
that will take our fast automobiles 
to'any section of our country. Itis 
not easy to imagine the difficulty 
that our early citizens encountered 
in traveling even to near-by towns. 
Roads had to be made and our 
forefathers had little time and no 
machinery with which to construct 
highways. 

Dirt roads were never very good 
to begin with, and they rapidly be- 
came worse as the wagon wheels 
cut deep ruts that were either full 
of dust or mud depending on the 
season of the year. If the dusty 
roads, or muddy swamps became 
impassable, the pioneers cut oak 


New Roads for Old. „In modern times we sometimes forget how 
much our workmen and engineers have improved the roads of 
America. (Courtesy Portland Cement Association) 
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or black walnut logs. These logs 
were placed side by side’ and the 
thoroughfare was then called a 
corduroy road. According to the 
diaries of travelers in those days, 
the wagons jolting over the logs 
gave the passengers as much pun- 
ishment as the ruts and holes. The 
English writer, Charles Dickens, 
who traveled.over one of our cor- 
duroy roads,said that the jolting 
was enough to dislocate every bone 
in the body. 

Whenever it was necessary to go 
from place to place, people went 
by stagecoach. For a number of 
years the stagecoach was practi- 
cally the only means of travel. One 
stage line was typical of many 
others. Stations were established 
every ten miles where the drivers 
could change horses. If the jour- 
ney was long, the stage stopped at 
inns for the night. While most of 
these inns were crude places and 
the accommodations were poor, 
such meeting places did give an op- 
portunity for people from the dif- 
ferent parts of the country to get 
acquainted and exchange news. 

The roads—the terrible roads! 
It is recorded that the stage drivers 
yelled to the passengers to lean to 
one side when the stage was in 
danger of tipping over. “Gentle- 
men, lean to the right. To the left, 
gentlemen!” One unfortunate 
traveler tells of a forty-six-hour 
journey from Pittsburgh to Erie, a 
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distance of one hundred twen- 
ty-eight miles. Many times the 
stage was mired and the passengers 
got out into the mud to help get the 
coach through. - 

Many localities in the East found 
a means to build and keep roads in 
fair condition. Companies of men 
were given the right to build roads, 
and then to charge a fee, or toll, 
for each wagon or person travel- 
ing over their road. It may seem 
strange that people should stop 
and pay to use a road. However, 
today many bridges such as the 
mighty structures over San Fran- 
cisco Bay, are being paid for in 
exactly the same way. A few spe- 
cial roads also are being paid for 
by tolls. 

Today our roads generally are 
constructed by counties, states, or 
the national government. The cost 
of building and keeping these roads 
in repair is met by taxes. While 
the pioneers were still struggling 
over the trail through the Cumber- 
land Gap to Boonesborough in 
1792, a company of men built the 
first privately owned turnpike from 
Philadelphia to near-by Lancaster. 
The road was called a turnpike be- 
cause poles or obstructions were 
placed across the road. After the 
traveler paid a price, which might 
range from a few cents to as much 
as a dollar, the pike or gate would 
be turned, and the horseback 
rider or wagon might then drive on. 
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The first turnpike was soon fol- 
lowed by many other privately 
owned roads in Pennsylvania, New 
York, and other eastern states. 
Some of the *states soon had as 
many as eighty such privately 
owned roads. At this time men 
again applied thought to the prob- 
lem of transportation. The man, 
however, who did the thinking, was 
not an American but an English 
engineer by the name of Jobn Mac- 
Adam. Today we speak of mac- 
adam roads. That is how we got 
the name. This engineer began 
building roads of crushed rocks 
packed deep enough to drain off wa- 
ter and withstand the weight of the 
wagons and stagecoaches. Such 
construetion was soon adopted by 
the road builders in this country. 
From that time on it was possible 
to build roads that would keep in 
condition and, over which people 
could travel without actual physi- 
cal torture. 


Baltimore Builds a Railroad. In 
the year of 1827, the little city of 
Baltimore decided to be really 
modern and build a railroad. It 
was a remarkable feat. To begin 
with, no railroad had ever been 
‘built in America. Very little had 
been done in England for that mat- 
ter, although some start had been 
made. About all the people of 


Baltimore knew was that a nran in. 


New Jersey, by the name of John 
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Stevens, had predicted that some 
day carriages would be propelled 
by steam to run on rails as fast as 
fifteen miles an hour! The work 
of Stevens with railroads could be 
compared with that of Fitch with 
steamboats. Both saw what the 
future would bring. Both were 
ridiculed with laughter and scorn. 
Both pioneers produced something 
that would work. And both men 
were followed by others who put 
their ideas into practical use. 

The city of Baltimore decided to 
build a railroad because Philadel- 
phia and New York were getting 
most of the western trade. John 
Stevens had built a railroad in his 
front yard and actually made the 
thing run by steam. Baltimore 
decided to go into the railroad busi- 
ness in a big way. A track was 
laid in the year 1830 out of Balti- 
more a distance of thirteen miles. 
The track was of wood with a strip 
of iron on top. The operators of 
the railroad were not at all sure 
what means of power they would 
use. Probably they had in mind 
pulling the cars by horses. Sails 
were tried, but unfortunately the 
wind neither blew on schedule nor 
in'the right direction. 

Then the Baltimore and Ohio, 
which was the name of our first 
railroad, tried a steam engine made 
by Peter Cooper. This engine was 
called Tom Thumb because of its 
small size. It was a very small en- 


The “Tom Thumb” Engine of Peter Cooper. This was America’s first 
real railroad. The horse actually won this contest because the 
engine broke down. (U.S. Bureau of Public Roads) 


gine, and probably had little power 
or efficiency. Indeed, the stage- 
coach people who lived by the trade 
of horse-drawn carriages were joy- 
ful when a horsecar defeated the 
first engine in a contest. The 
same stagecoach people were afraid 
that railroads would take away 
their hauling trade. The men pro» 
moting and financing canals also 
had that fear, and attempted to 
hold up the building of railroads 
by every possible means. 

The few thoughtful people who 
were trying to start railroads had 
even more opposition than ,the 
steamboat builders. Numerous ar- 
ticles appeared in papers warning 
against the attempt to try to travel 
faster than horse-drawn carriages. 
These articles pointed out that it 
was ridiculous to attempt to go as 
fast as fifteen miles an hour, and 
that disaster would follow if people 


tried to go against the laws of na- 
ture. Indeed, many disasters did 
follow. Some early railroads car- 
ried buckets of water to put out the 
fires that would start when the live 
cinders from the big smokestacks 
started fires in the passengers’ 
clothing. For years the weak rail 
tracks and the poor, brakes on the 
cars contributed to many accidents. 

Stagecoach owners had little 
chance of holding back railroads. 
The inventive power of the Ameri- 
can people was awakened with 
Fulton’s steamboat and Peter 
Cooper’s land engine. New and 
better engines were soon made. 
More and longer tracks were laid. 
The people of Charleston in South 
Carolina saw that their seaport 
would profit by interior trade. Ac- 
cordingly, they built a railroad 
which was operating almost as soon 
as the Baltimore and Ohio. A rail- 
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road was built at Albany; then 
New York City; then Boston. 
Soon many roads were maintajning 
regular service in the eastern 
states. It was some time, hówever, 
before railroads reached the fron- 
tier of the Mississippi Valley. 


Important Events for Future 
Study. There were many impor- 
tant events that took place during 
the days of early America which 
we shall not study until later chap- 
ters. Thomas Jefferson, while 
President, was successful in having 
a road begun which eventually 
linked the eastern coast with the 
frontier of the Ohio Valley. This 
thoroughfare was called the Na- 
tional Road. We also shall post- 
pone until the next unit the study 
of the building of the Erie Canal 
which was completed in 1825, the 
year John Quincy Adams becanfe 
our President. These two “thor- 
oughfares for freedom” were so im- 
portant that both deserve special 
attention in later chapters about 
our frontier. 

Early Americans were also build- 
ing something else besides spinning 
machines and roads. They began 
to build cities. We shall read later 
that the seaport of New York be- 
gan to grow rapidly with the trade 
that came over the Erie Canal. 
Western roads also brought prod- 
uce to the wharves of Philadelphia. 
We have just read how such sea- 
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ports as Baltimore and Charleston 
began to lay iron rails inland for 
the produce of farms. 

Seaport towns were not the only 
communities that were growing in 
those early days. If you were row- 
ing up one of the eastern rivers to- 
day, as John Smith did over three 
hundred years ago, you would dis- 
cover just what that hardy explorer 
did on the James Rifer. After a 
stretch of low plains where the 
river runs very slowly, you would 
come upon a place where the land 
began to rise through low hills. At 
just that point you would en- 
counter, as did John Smith, rapids 
and falls Where the river descends 
rapidly. Here, in the area which 
we today call the “fall line," com- 
munities were started as far back 
as colonial times. These settle- 
ments began because the falls in : 
the rivers would turn mill wheels 
to grind grains of the farms. 

Americans soon found that these 
waterfalls would also turn the 
wheels of the machines that Slater, 
Lowell, Whitney, and others were 
inventing. Mills were being es- 
tablished at such towns as Lowell, 
Massachusetts, where cotton cloth 
was being woven. The beginning 
of factory towns had a great in- 
fluence on American life. Fac- 
tories and machines brought com- 
fort and also problems about which 
we shall study in a later unit. For 
the present it is enough to remem- 
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ber that our early Americans were 
no longer solely interested in farms. 
Many people were rising with the 
dawn and walking to factories in 
such places as Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, where small falls had once 
stopped the pinnace of brave John 
Smith. Other people were weaving 
wool by machinery in the mills of 
Hartford, Connecticut, where so 
shortly before, colonial patriots 
had hidden their charter from the 
English tyrant, Andros. 

Our story will change now from 
the scenes of our eastern coast 
where men were building small fac- 
tories and where seaport towns 
were beginning to grow into thriv- 
ing cities. It is hoped we will keep 
many of the scenes and events of 
our early days in memory. 

Particularly should every Amer- 
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ican keep in mind the people of our 
country’s early years. Not only 
each ,American, but also all hu- 
manity, owes a great debt to those 


who founded a nation of liberty in 


our New World. We give thanks 
to the patriots who led our armies 
and the leaders who wrote our great 
Constitution, and we remember the 
common people who fought and 
worked that, America might be- 
come a frontier of freedom. 

Now we shall set our faces to the 
west, through the old Cumberland 
Gap, to the hunting grounds of 
Kentucky, and out beyond the 
great Mississippi to the plains of 
the hunters and trappers. Over 
the Appalachian Mountains lay 
the frontier of America, a rough, 
adventurous, yet glorious chapter 
in the story of our country. 


WORKING WITH HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 
1. All-time All-Americans of Our Early History. 


Thomas Jefferson 
Samuel Slater 


Robert Fulton 


Alexander Hamilton 
Eli Whitney 


Every American should know these top people of our all-time history 
hit parade. Drill on the,accomplishments of these leaders until you will 
always remember the things they did for our country. When you study 
political and economic history, you will probably wish to add to your list 
of all-Americans such notable people as John Adams, John Marshall, 
James Monroe, and John Quincy Adams. 


2. Trains Then and Now. See if you can find some information in 


your library by which you could contrast trains “then and now.” You 
might prepare a chart showing differences in size, speed, etc. You 
would be interested in the illustration shéwn on page 444. This pupil 
drew a series of engines to show the development in locomotives. 
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3. Special Reports. There were a number of important people briefly 
mentioned in this unit. You might care to study in your library more 
about the following: Captain James Lawrence, General William Hull, 
Thomas MacDonough, Napoleon. 


4. Review Quiz. Have a.committee make a review quiz of the places 
(towns, rivers, mountains, etc.) mentioned in the chapters of this part. 
Divide the class into teams; appoint a scorekeeper. Have scorekeeper 
give one point credit if contestant can locate place on a wall map. Al- 
low another point if contestant can give historical significance attached 
to place. 

v LJ 

5. Floor Talks. Have a committee prepare a series of telks on im- 
portant cities during the years 1789-1830. Youy encyclopedia would 
give you information about Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 

Jharleston, ete. 


6. Illustrating Fashions. Prepare an illustrated fashion magazine 
which might have appeared at this period. Show clothing of men, 
women, and children. Have fashion notes op shoes, hats, coiffures, 
jewelry, and cosmetics. 

7. Illustrated Booklet. Work with a committee to prepare a magazine 
in which you show by means of illustrations and articles the types of 
houses and furniture which people of the United States had at this 
period. 

8. Newspaper Article. Write an article or prepare a floor talk on en- 
tertainment during this period. * IncMide sports, games, music, theater, 
and any other forms of entertainment you can find. 

9. Storytelling. Prepare to tell the class the story of how Dolly Madi- 
son saved a number of precious articles of great historical value when 
the British captured Washington, D. C., during the War of 1812. 

10. Picture Map. Draw a picture map of Europe and the United States. 
Show by means of figures or symbols the countries of Europe from 
which our early immigrants came. Tlfen, using the same figures or 
symbols, show in which part of the United States each nationality group 
settled. 


11. Written Report. Write a report describing conditions in the early 
factories. Compare these with conditions in factories today. 


12. Making Models. Make a model of one of the following and explain 
how it worked when you present it to the class: Fulton’s steamboat, 


Whitney’s cotton gin, an early train. 
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13. Radio Program. Work with a committee to prepare and present a 
radio program in which you tell about the lives and accomplishments 
of our early inventors: John Fitch, Robert Fulton, Eli Whitney, and 
Samuel Slater. Be sure to show the important influence each man 
has had on the development of our American way of life. ^ 


14. Written Report. Francis Cabot Lowell really deserves more atten- 
tion than the few lines of this chapter. Write a page telling about his 
first cloth factory built in 1814. 


15. Floor Talk. Prepare a floor talk explaining the building of the 
first roads. Describe how the toll roads were operated. Make a modern 
comparison such as the great bridge at San Francisco. 


16. Singing Songs. Perhaps your music teacher might help you to find 
and learn to sing some songs of this period. It’s fun to sing these songs. 


17. Stamps. There are many picture stamps about people and events 
of our early days. Have your stamp collectors make a display for your 
class and give brief reports of the events pictured on the stamps. 


18. Use Many Means óf Studying History. Don’t forget to use some of 
the activities to which you were introduced in previous chapters. Every 
wide-awake history class should have an occasional panel discussion 
(page 438) and a radio quiz contest (page 441). You will find many 
good topies for such activities in this unit. 


19. Current Events. Are you keeping up with current events by home 
and class discussion? (See page 430) Pa 


20. Permanent Pages. In the activities for the colonies it was suggested 
that each pupil might start some permanent pages for a history note- 
book. Add to these pages from the chapters you have just studied. 

(1) List of place names and origin (see page 56) 

(2) Titles for Americans (see page 75) 

(3) Collection of famous quotations (see page 136) 


A List for Oral Reports, Review Quizzes, and Vocabulary Drills. 


verandas contraption John Fitch 
eaves corduroy road John MacAdam 
hovels tool John Stevens 
loom Gilbert Stuart Peter Cooper 

_ interchangeable parts John Trumbull Tom Thumb 
standardization of parts Francis Lowell Samuel Slater 
division of labor Charles Newbold Robert Fulton 
propelled Eli Whitney 
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Unit Five 


Dider of the Frontier 


Chapter 14. Over the Mountains—Into the Wilderness 
Chapter 15. Trail Blazers to the Pacific G 


Ld 


For a time we shall leave tbe states along the Atlantie coast and the 
scenes where patriots had worked and died to establish in America a 
nation of freedom. ‘This unit is about our western frontier. We 
shall keep in mind, however, that those original states were growing 
rapidly as more and more immigrants from the Old World packed their 
belongings and started for this continent where there was good will 
among men. On they came, the oppressed from Ireland and Germany, 
the discontented from France and England, the ambitious from Scan- 
dinavia and the Mediterranean countries. 

As these people from the Old World settled on the east coast, many 
of the original pioneers began moving through the mountain passes to 
the wilderness beyond. At Cumberland Gap, Daniel Boone looked out 
over wonderful new hunting grounds and an unknown frontier that 
stretched westward two thousand glorious miles. It was a land of 
mighty forests and mountains, of unknown river valleys and endless roll- 
ing prairies—a land that one day we would call “America the Beautiful.” 

This is a story about that land whose woods and fields, whose lakes 
and rivers were to become such an important part of our America. Here 
we shall read of brave men and women who explored and settled in the 
first small clearing of Kentucky and then blazed trails across distant, 
purple mountains to the far Pacific, * 
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Daniel Boone looked out from Cumberland Gap over won- 

derful new hunting grounds. Ahead lay an unknown fron- 

tier of forests, rolling prairies, and mountains that stretched 
westward two thousand glorious miles. 


14 
Over the Mountains — nto the 


And in the Meantime. We have 
all read adventure stories where 
the author takes a chapter or two 
to describe what one of the people 
of the story is doing. This is often 
followed by a chapter that Starts, 
“And in the meantime—.” Then 
we find out what other characters 
were doing at the same time. We 
have come to such a place in our 
history story. Important events 
had been taking place on the fron- 
tier during the years about which 
we have just studied from the 
Revolutionary War, 1775, to the 
end of John Quincy Adams’s "ad-. 
ministration, 1829. Y 

Now we shall find out what had 
been happening out West in the 
meantime. The word frontier 
means just what it sounds like— 
the territory out in “front” of per- 
manent settlements. Of course, the 
first pioneer farmers and hunters 
who left the colonial seaboard 
towns to venture inland were really 
frontiersmen. They had been 
moving westward ever since the 
settlement at Jamestown. We gen- 
erally think of the American fron- 
tier as beginning with the explorers 
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and settlers who first dared to go 
through the passes of the Appa- 
lachian Mountains to the unknown 
valleys and plains btyond. 

As you fead the frontier events 
told in the following pages, it would 
be well to refer occasionally to the 
time chart which you will find on 
page 313. This chart will help you 
to keep*in mind the time relation 
between the events of this chapter 
and other important happenings 
about which you have studied. For 
example, you will notice that about 
the time that the British were at- 
tempting to collect money with the 
stamp tax, a young Carolinian 
woodsman went across the moun- 
tains on a hunting adventure to a 
new land that was to be known as 
Kentucky. That man was Daniel 
Boone and he is a good person with 
whom to begin our history of fron- 
tier pathfinders. You have read 
many interesting stories about this 
hardy huntsman. It is wel! to re- 
call something here about this in- 
teresting man and to see the part 


* he played in finding a new land 


that was to be such an important 
part of Freedom’s Frontier. 
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Daniel Boone, Kentucky Pioneer. 
It is not surprising that the mem- 
bers of the Boone family were a 
restless lot of people. The father, 
Squire Boone, was not the kind of 
man to stay settled in one place all 
his life. If he had been, he prob- 
ably never would have left his 
home in England to follow the 
Quaker leader, William Penn, to a 
new land of freedom. The mother, 
Sarah, was not the timid kind of 
woman who would shrink from 
moving into some strange, faraway 
place. Her people, too, had left a 
home in Wales to settle in the dis- 
tant land called Pennsylvania. 

Moving part way roànd the 
world was not enough. For now, 
in the colonial year of 1750, the 
Boones were on the move again. 
They had done well enough on 
their farm in Pennsylvania. The 
large family worked hard and they 
had good food and warm, home- 
made clothing. However, too 
many people were moving in and 
crowding around these good Quak- 
ers. There were families of Scotch- 
Trish immigrants, hardy and inde- 
pendent, looking for homes where 
no ruler could direct. their lives. 
There were Germans, too, who had 
fled from oppression in the old 
country. They must have farms 
and homes of their own. The set- 


tlements along the coast became’ 


crowded, so they started moving 
inland as the Boones had done. 
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Now, in turn, the land around 
the Boones became crowded. At 
least Squire and Sarah thought so. 
And if there was anything the 
Boones Uidn't like, it was to be 
crowded. Where were their eleven 
children to get land for their own 
homes now that they were growing 
up? There was certainly only one 
answer to that question for the 
restless Boones. Far to the south, 
five hundred miles away, were rich 
valleys for farms, and back of the 
valleys stretched endless hills and 
mountains alive with deer and 
bear. The stories that Squire 
Boone heard of Carolina’s rich val- 
leys, much game, and few neigh- 
bors, sounded like a description of 
the promised land. Mother Boone 
and the girls packed their woolen 
and linen materials. Squire Boone 
lifted their homemade furniture 


,onto a blue Conestoga wagon, and 


with young Daniel and his ten sis-. 
ters and brothers, the Boones 
struck out to the south. 

Yes, fifteen-year-old Daniel 
Boone and his family set out across 
Virginia and through the Shenan- 
doah Valley toward Carolina. For 
the greater part of Daniel Boone’s 
long life of ninety years, this fa- 
mous frontier character did little 
else but strike out to find a new 
place “whar a body could find el- 
bow room.” Daniel’s father found 
room fpr a time far south of Penn- 
sylvania in the Yadkin Valley of 
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{P THE BOONES MOVE TO Po 


Beginning the Frontier. The first movement of American frontiers- 
: ^ men was gouthetoward Carolina. 


Carolina. Here a man could build 
his cabin and have as much land as 
he wished for his stock. “Back 
yonder” through unknown forests 
was a limitless number of buffalo, 
deer, and bear for the long rifles of 
Squire and his tall sons. The 


was spent in the forest. Carrying 
his long rifle and powder horn, the 
young woodsman learned the im- 
portant lessons of living in the 
forests. He learned the secrets of 
the trail, and his body grew strong 
so he could march for endless 


Boone family settled down for a hours. His eyes grew keen to detect 


“spell.” If you look at the map on 
this page, you will see the path of 
the Boone journey to Carolina. 
During the next few years 
young Daniel worked on ‘his fa- 
ther’s farm, but much of his time 


the broken twig on the trail or 
other signs of disturbance that told 
. of near-by wild animals or Indians. 
With all this backwoods education, 
he must have been storing up a 
tremendous amount of energy and 
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health. His long life was to be 
filled with much hardship, but he 
was very active even in his old age. 

This life of frontier farm and for- 
est was broken now and then. You 
recall that in 1755, twenty years 
before the Revolutionary War, the 
British General Braddock led an 
unfortunate expedition through the 
mountains against the French and 
Indians. Some colonial men were 
attached to Braddock’s British 
soldiers. We have already studied 
about one of these men. That 
was a young Virginia soldier only 
twenty-three years of age, by the 
name of George Washington. An- 
other one was a twenty-one-year- 
old frontiersman, Daniel Boone. 

By this time Daniel Boone had 
the experience that was necessary 
for his long, adventurous life. He 
was a hunter, an expert woodsman, 
and he had fought the Indians. He » 
was fully grown now, and although 
he was only of average height, he 
had unusually strong shoulders 
and chest. His forest life and his 
fathers Quaker teaching had 
taught young Boone patience and 
self-control. He would need both 
strength and self-control before his 
frontier days were over. 

Not long after the Braddock ex- 
pedition, Daniel Boone was again 
with a party of Carolina woods-. 

,men. They were pursuing the 
Cherokee Indians, and this time 
young Daniel was defending his 


> 
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own home. He now was married 
to a fine frontierswoman whose 
name was Rebecca Bryan, and they 
had two boys and a cabin of their 
own. At least they had a home for 
a "spell" before the Cherokees 
drove the settlers back into Vir- 
ginia. Then the expedition of 
militia started out and this time 
fought the Indians at their own 
game of forest fighting. The 
tribe was driven back a safe dis- 
tance, beyond the mountains of 
western Carolina. 


Boone Did Not Stay Long. Back 
came the settlers into the frontier 
of Carolina. However, the Yad- 
kin Valley was no longer the “fron- 
tier.” As Daniel Boone would 
have expressed it, “Settlers were so 
thick that a man could hardly 
breathe.” Game was getting 
“mighty” scarce, and a man could 
hike for hours without seeing & 
bear or a deer. The spirit of his 
father, Squire Boone, had settled 
in the bones and blood of young 
Daniel The son had a good case 
of frontier fever. He was ready 
to move on. 

Then one day at the door of the 
Boone eabin in the Yadkin Val- 
ley appeared an adventurous fron- 
tiersman, John Finley. Finley, too, 
had been with Braddock, and 
Daniel heartily welcomed an old 
acquaintance. It was plain to see 
that Finley had been out in the 


Frontier Cabin. The pioneers of Kentucky and Tennessee built 
crude cabins in the forest wilderness. (From “The Frontier 


Woman.” The Chronicles of America Photoplays. 


Copyright. 


By permission of Yale University Press) 


wilderness, for his deerskin clothes 
were tattered and stained. Daniel 
was curious when he heard that 
Finley had been far into the Ap- 
palachian Mountains. That cu- 
riosity was turned to intense ex- 
citement when Boone learned that 
his friend had actually discovered 
a new hunting land beyond any 
known valley. 

Finley was a member of a band 
of venturesome backwoodsmen 
who were called Long Hunters. 
This name was given to them be- 
cause of the long rifles they carried 


on their hunting expeditions. The 
guns of such woodsmen as Finley 
and Boone were long-barreled flint- 
locks. This meant that both bul- 
let and powder had to be rammed 
down the long barrel for each shot, 
and a little powder was placed un- 
der the hammer and set off by 
sparks from a piece of flint. But 
the long barrel had grooves to set 
the bullet spinning. This whirling 
made the ball go straight for the 
mark. Witha long rifle, shot, pow- 
der, and a little salt to cure animal 
furs, the Long Hunters had gone 
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farther and farther into the wil- 
derness. From such a trip Finley 
had just returned. 

You can imagine the scene that 
night as Finley sat in the Boone 
cabin and told “tall” tales of the 
lands away out west. Candles 
flickered for hours as the trapper 
Finley talked. There he sat with 
his long jacket, pants, and leggings 
of deerskin, The fancy fringes 
that dangled from, his clothes 
looked like Indian decorations. 
The moccasins he wore were of 
deerskin, but they looked as if 
hunter Finley would do well to 
stop with the Boones until the 
worn-out pair of forest moccasins 
could be patched with doeskin. 

Now Finley spoke not only of 
the valleys in the mountain ran- 
ges, but he also told of finding a 
pass through these mountains to 
a river and a valley that led dowm 
the other side. He told of seeing 
rich plains and forests filled with 
countless bear, deer, and buffalo, 
and there were no neighbors to 
bother, nor any land dealers who 
would try to take a man's posses- 
sions away from him. = 

Eager-eyed Boone was listening 
to a. description of the land that 
was to be his own Kentucky. 

~ Right there his mind was made up. 
He would go to that land for hunt- 
ing; then he would return to take 
Rebecca and the two boys to a 
new home. We don’t know how 


much Rebecca and other frontiers- 
women had to say about such 
things. Perhaps she had fears that 
night of a wilderness that would 


take her sons in violent death, but ` 


Rebecca was a frontier woman, 
and where her man went, she, too, 
would go. Unfortunately, history 
speaks too much of men and not 
nearly enough of the women who, 
too, have helped to make our 
country, what it is. 
Boone Carries the Frontier over 
the Mountains. Boone might have 
been restless about staying in one 
place, but once his mind was made 
up, he kept to his new decision 
steadfastly. Soon an expedition 
was organized to go over those 
mountains and see what Finley 
had seen. There were five young 
woodsmen besides Boone. The 
party started in the spring so that 
there would be as much good 
weather as possible for hunting 
and exploring before winter set in. 
This was six years before the start 
of the Revolutionary War. 
Through the valleys and passes 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains went 
the hunting party. Farther on 
they found the trail and a pass 
through the mountains that was 
used by the Indians. It was the 
pass that Finley had found. Here 
on the border of the present states 
of Tennessee and Kentucky was 
an opening in the mountains that 
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The young  frontiersman, 
Daniel Boone, went into Ken- 
tucky. He hunted for furs and 
fought Indians until Kentucky 
became too crowded for this 

restless pioneer spirit. 


Boone had the true spirit of 
the frontier. Even as an old 
man he and his wife, Rebécca, 
headed west across the Missis- 
sippiefor new and better hunt- 

ing lands. 


Daniel Boone—Kentucky Pioneer 


was to become known as the Cut- 
berland Gap, a famous pass to 
America’s frontier. Through this 
passageway in the Appalachian 
Mountains were to come streams of 
pioneer frontiersmen. 

For centuries war parties of 
Shawnee Indians had come from 
the north over this trail and 
through this same pass. There 
they hunted for game or fought 
with the Cherokees of the south on 
these very lands that Boone aimed 
to make his own. There were no 
Indians on the trail the day the 


*party reached a point where Boone 
looked out and saw the broad, rich, 
beautiful lands of the present 
state of Kentucky. There Boone 
stood, broad-chested, strong shoul- 
ders erect, blue eyes looking ahead 
out overethe new lands. Down 
info this promised land the hunt- 
ers went, ready for either buffalo 
or red fox, Cherokee or Shawnee. 
This expedition was to be a 
hunting trip, and Finley had: not 
fnisrepresented the amount of 
game in those forests. Before 
many weeks animal skins were 
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Three reasons for exploring the frontier: The beaver, 
the fox, and the deer. 


, 


piled high. There were the large 
skins of bear, and the more valu- 
able skins of the mink and red 
fox. Here was an abundant sup- 
ply of valuable skins of the little 
beaver. There were furs enough, 
thought Boone, to pay off somé of 
those debts back home and to b'uy 
the things needed to bring his fam- 
ily and other settlers out. Boone 
liked this land. It was to be his 
country. 

The Shawnee Indians liked this 
country, too, and they had been 


E 


there centuries before Boone. Be- ` 
fore long these Indians found that 
white men were in their favorite 
hunting grounds. The Boone 
party was surrounded, and all the 
piles of furs were taken from them. 
The Indians were not murderous— 
not until much later when they 
realized that their land was being 
taken from them forever. At this 
time they merely took the furs 
away from the hunters. And in 
good. Indian sign language they 
told the Long Hunters to get out. 
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Boone Stays in Kentucky. Most 
of the party of six white men were 
discouraged, but Boone had, made 
up his mind. “Kaintuck,” ” as the 
backwoodsmén called it, was going 
to be Boone’s land. Boone stayed 
with one member of the party 
while the others went back to 
safer valleys on the other side of 
the mountains. Soon Daniel and 
his companion were joined by 
Boone’s brother, Squire, who bore 
their father’s name. Another man 
was with Squire, so now the party 
was four in number. Boone’s first 
companion was lost, probably 
killed in the forests as he hunted 
alone. Shortly thereafter, Squire 
and his companion returned to 
Carolina for more supplies. Boone 
was running low on powder and 
shot, the two things he had to 
have to live in the wilderness. , 

For weeks Daniel Boone was 
alone in the forests and plains of 
Kentucky. Many times he lay in 
dense, tall canebrakes with hunt- 
ing parties of Indians all around 
him. He had adventures with 
wild animals and at one time he 
was almost trampled by stamped- 
ing buffaloes. Up and down and in 
and out of the valleys and streams 
of Kentucky he wandered until he 
knew the land as no other man 
knew it. He knew the many buf- 
falo paths leading to salt licks; he 
knew the open meadows òf the 
forests where deer would graze. 


. 
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He knew Kentucky. A great many 
years later when Boone was an old 
man, he was asked if he was ever 
lost in the wilderness forests. “No,” 
replied the frontiersman, "I was 
never lost. But once I was power- 
ful puzzled for three days." 

Weeks passed, and Squire Boone 
was back with shot and supplies. 
Squire Boone then made two 
trips back to civilizafign with skins. 
Later Daniel, too, went back to 
bring his family to this new land. 


PIONEER SETTLEMENTS 
AND FRONTIER 
FIGHTING 


A Small Stream Starts Trickling 
Down the Mountain. There is no 
better way to think of the settling 
of the first frontier than to compare 
the movement of people to the 
beginning of a mountain stream. 
High in the mountains a tiny bit 
of water seeps out from a hidden 
spring. It. trickles slowly down, 
hesitating at first, and then is lost 
from view as it sinks back into the 
earth again. Presently the rivulet 
reappears, and then it is joined by 
other dfops of water. At the 
branch of a ravine, another small 
stream joins in and lends force. 
Soon the water increases until one 
must wade to get across. Other 

.side streams pour in as the valley 
widens out with more ravines and 
wider side valleys. The tiny 
stream has become a river. 
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Thus it was with the settling of 
the frontier, and thus it was with 
Boone and the settlement of the 
western lands beyond the Appa- 
lachians. The stream was a small 
trickle at first—a solitary Long 
Hunter, Finley, who came back to 
civilization with “tall” tales of 
distant hunting grounds. Then 
five hunters and Boone explored 
and hunted ,through the forest. 
The stream grew, for , Boone was 
back again with an attempt to set- 
tle with his family and others 
from the Carolina settlements. 
There was failure, for the Indians 
were then on the warpath and 
there was fighting. Boone’s son, 
James, was captured and fearfully 
tortured to death. There was a 
general Indian uprising known as 
Lord Dunmore's War. The stream 
dwindled and disappeared into the 
mountainside. 

A month before the British 
marched to take the store of am- 
munition that the rebels had 
stored at Lexington away to the 
north, the stream into the frontier 
of Kentucky had reappeared. The 
sound could be distinctly heard 
through the forests. There were 
many men this time, and their 
axes were ringing out through the 
woods. The frontiersmen were 


eutting a road through the Cum-, 


berland Gap, over the Old War- 
rior's Trail, and through the wilder- 
ness to the Kentucky River. This 
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road was one of the first “thorough- 
fares of freedom" about which we 
sing today. It was well called the 
Wilderness Road. Today a modern 
highway takes fast. automobiles 
over that route., In the spring of 
1775, frontiersmen cut trees in 
order that Conestoga wagons might 
get through with the belongings 
of the settlers. 

Daniel Boone and his com- 
panions settled Boonesborough in 
1775, the year our War for Inde- 
pendence was started. There were 
other Kentucky pioneers. James 
Harrod and a party had settled 
Harrodsburg in the same valley of 
the Kentucky River. You will 
see both of these settlements on 
the map on page 310. Soon this 
wilderness over the mountains was 
organized and called Kentucky 
County. Not all of the people 


, who were interested in this new 


land were brave pioneers, however. 
Groups of men back in the colonies, 
who had never faced the dangers 
that Boone and others had faced, 
got together and planned to get 
possession of vast traets of this 
new frontier so that they could sell 
to settlers for a profit. Large ex- 
peditions were planned, but for a 
time, the stream of people flowing 
westward was halted somewhat. 
'The war between the colonies and 
England was under way and the 
Indiam allies of the British were 
on the warpath. 


The Wilderness Road. Frontiersmen eut a rough road through the 


wilderness into the pioneer country of Kentucky. 
Public Roads Administration) 


Frontier Fighting During the 
Revolutionary War. You have al- 
ready studied about one of fhe 
most important events thate oc-* 
curred during the Revolutionary 
War. That was the campaign led 
by George Rogers Clark against 
the British fur-trading posts of 
Vincennes and Kaskaskia. These 
outposts were in the territory of 
the present states of Illinois and 
Indiana, west of the frontier 
settlements of Kentucky. Clark, 
you recall, amazed the British with 
his daring winter maneuvers and 
also bluffed the Indian chiefs into « 
accepting his small American force 
as the new owner of the fur-trad- 
ing posts. 
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The settlers of Boonesborough 
were not so fortunate in bluffing 
the Indian allies of the British. 
Under the leadership of the Shaw- 
nee chief, Blackfish, a band of over 
four hundred Shawnees, Dela- 
wares, and other Indians lay siege 
to the Kentucky village. The bat- 
tle was typical of many such at- 
tacks that took place before the 
frontier days were over. 

, The attack on Boonesborough 
was no surprise. Boone had pre- 
viously been captured by these 
same Shawnees, but he escaped 
and brought news of the prepara- 
tions for war to the people of 
Boonesborough. The Indian attack- 
ers surrounded the fort. For a few 
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` days there were powwows outside 
the stockade. The Indians de- 
manded the surrender of the fort 
and promised to take all captives to 
Detroit. The men of the fort de- 
bated proposals that the people of 
Kentucky join on the English side 
of the war. 

Boone and the others had no 
intention of making any deal with 
Blackfish. They didn’t trust him, 
but they: did wish to ,talk for as 
many days as possible. The men 
of the fort were outnumbered 
greatly and they had hopes that 
reinforcements might reach them. 
In spite of Boone’s previous urg- 
ings, Boonesborough was not well 
supplied with such things as extra 
water wells. Frantically the de- 
fenders made ready for the attack. 
For days the parleys went on, the 
Indians seeking to draw Boone 
and the leaders away from the fort 
so that they could be immediately 
killed before the battle started. 
During the time of discussions with 
the Indians, the men and women 
of the fort were busy molding bul- 
lets, patching the stockade, and 
making general preparation for the 
siege. F 

Finally fighting began in earn- 
est. For nine days and nights the 
men and women of Boonesborough 
stood off repeated attacks of the, 
Indians. Shawnee and Delaware 
snipers from distant trees shot the 
people of Boonesborough, and were 


- Tennessee. 
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in turn picked from their tree 
perches by expert riflemen from in- 
side the fort. Burning arrows were 
shot in an attempt to set the fort 
on fire.” A tunnel was started to 
undermine the „stockade. How- 
ever, the people of Boonesborough 
held on so well against great odds, 
that finally the men of Blackfish 
gave up discouraged and went 
north across the Ohio River. 

The successful defense of Boones- 
borough was very important. If 
that fort had fallen, the other white 
settlements of Kentucky would no 
doubt have been wiped out. With 
Kentucky gone, George Rogers 
Clark, far to the west, would have 
been shut off in a sea of hostile 
tribes who would have quickly 
turned against him. Daniel Boone 
and the men and women of Boones- 
borough did not give in; Boones- 
borough was defended; Kentucky 
was made fairly safe. The end- 
ing of the Revolutionary War soon 
left this entire country on both 
sides of the Ohio River in the 
hands of our own United States. 


Two Pioneers of Carolina and 
We should know the 
names of two other men of the 
early frontier. These men did less 
exploring than Boone, but both did 
as much to start pioneer settle- 
ments. Daniel Boone had hardly 
returned from his first hunting 
trip into Kentucky before an 


Eastern Woodlands Indians. The forest Indiarfs gave the first fron- 

tiersmen much opposition as Boone and others attempted to 

push settlements westward. (Courtesy American Museum of 
Natural History) 


equally brave frontiersman, James 
Robertson, settled “over the moun- 
tains” in the, Watauga Valley. ` 

This scene of pioneer days is 
near the present border of North 
Carolina and Tennessee as you can 
see by the map on page 310. In 
1771 that territory was not only 
on the edge of the wilderness—it 
was actually right in the wilder- 
ness. Other settlers followed 
James Robertson. Soon the Wa- 
tauga settlement was organized 
and became a part of North Caro- 
lina. This was actually one of the 
first parts of the frontier to become 
settled and to organize as ae regu- 
lar community. 


James Robertson was like Daniel 
Boone in more respects than 
,.bravery. He, too, had a restless 
spirit. After the Revolutionary 
War, Robertson organized a group 
of frontiersmen and their families. 
This large party went through the 
Appalachian valleys and down the 
Tennessee River flowing to the 
west. Theraftsthat they had con- 
structed were then pushed by poles 
up the Cumberland River. With 
great suffering and with much 
loss of life, the frontier settlement 
,of Nashborough was started by this 
band of men. This community 
later became Nashville, the state 
capital. 
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John Sevier is a name to add to 
those of Boone, Clark, and Robert- 
son, Sevier came to the Watauga 
settlement at an early date. Un- 
like Boone and Robertson, this 
frontiersman had education and 
came from a cultured family. He 
was a dashing, handsome figure 
who gained much renown for his 
success in fighting the Indians of 
the southwest borderland. This 
was in the days when Boone was 
settling Kentucky and Robertson 
was starting what was to become 
the state of Tennessee. When 
Tennessee did become a regular 
state at the early date of 1796, 
John Sevier was the first governor. 


WAGONS AND FLATBOATS 
TRAVEL WEST 


Gateways to the West. The Old 
Warrior’s Trail, that Finley found 
for Boone through Cumberland 
Gap, had been widened by the 
same Boone and other men. Here 
was a definite road into Kentucky, 
and a constant stream of wagons 
and pack horses was soon going 
over the pass where Daniel had 
once stood and looked out over a 
strange wilderness. We should 
keep in mind this road through 
Cumberland Gap. It was one of 
the important gateways by which 
our people reached the great Amer- 


ican frontier beyond the moun- 


tains. For a time it was the most 
important pathway. 
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Tf you will look at the map on 
page 305 you will see indicated the 
principal gateways to the West. 
You will notice one frontier road 
around the southern end of the Ap- 
palachian Mountains. This wasan 
easy route to iravel and early 
frontiersmen would have found 
good farming land in that area. 
However, the Cherokee Indians 
held this land and blocked the 
westward march of the pioneers. 

One of the best roads lay around 
the northern end of the Appalach- 
ian Mountains. You will see on 
the map how pioneers went up the 
Mohawk Valley in New York to 
the Great Lakes or down to the - 
Ohio Valley. For years the war 
drums in the forests told that the 
Iroquois and Shawnees stood in 
the way. When the Indians were 
no longer a threat, great numbers 
of people went over a portion of 
this highway and it bécame known 
as the Genesee Road. If you ever 
are fortunate enough to be travel- 
ing to see America the Beautiful, 
you might chance sometime to be 
on Highway 5 in New York State. 
If such is the case, give a thought 
to the scenes of early America 
when pioneers went over the old 
Genesee Road seeking homes in 
the frontier. 

You will notice two roads across 
the center of the map. Forbes 
Road,was named after a British 
soldier who fought in the French 


Main Gateways to the West. Here are shown the first four pioneer 

pathways to the frontier—Mohawk Trail, Forbes Road, Wilder- 

ness Road, and the ‘Southern Route. Later Jefferson began the 

Cumberland, or National Road, which eventually reached across 
i the Ohio Valley. 


and Indian War. This early route 
went directly across Pennsylvania 
from Philadelphia to the trading 
post of Fort Pitt. You know about 
the Wilderness Trail of Boone. 
Another important road was built 
later which was called the Cumber- 
land Road, although it did not go 
through Cumberland Gap. The 
Cumberland Road started at Cum- 
berland, Maryland, on the Potomac 
River, and went directly west to 


Wheeling in the present state of 
West Virginia. You will read later 
of Thomas Jefferson’s interest in 
the CumPerland Road which finally 
extended into the Ohio Valley. 
This road, like many of our high- 
ways, started on a historie path. 
It was over this same route that 
„the British General Braddock led 
his ill-fated expedition in the 
French and Indian ‘War. You 
might think back to those old 
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The Conestoga Wagon. This remarkable type of wagon was first 


built by Pennsylvania settlers. 
portation. 


eventful days should you ever 
travel United States Highway 40 
into Maryland. 

Occasionally we join in a chorus 
today and sing of thoroughfares for 
freedom that our pioneers beat 
across the wilderness. When we 
blend our voices in that well-known 
song, it might be well to give a 
thought to our hardy forefathers 
who dug those historic roads out of 
a wilderness so that they might 
push the frontiers of *freedom 
farther westward. 

The Conestoga Wagon. Boone 
and his companions blazed a pack- 
horse trail along the Old Warrior’s , 
Trail into Kentucky. As soon as 
the Trail was widened into a rough 
road, Conestoga wagons became 


It was the chief means of trans- 


(Courtesy Carnegie Museum) 


the chief means of hauling families 
and belongings to the frontier. It 
is well to keep these wagons in 
mind because these vehicles did so 
much to help settle the western 
territories. 
These wagons were ‘first made in 
Pennsylvania near a creek named 
for the Conestoga Indians. Penn- 
sylvania German settlers won 
praise for construction of these 
wagons. “Tepees on wheels," the 
Indians called these sturdy vehi- 
cles. In later years, when the fron- 
tier had crossed the Mississippi 
River and had reached the western 
plains, these historic wagons were 
changed somewhat and called 
“prairie schooners.” These were 
the covered wagons of frontier 
stories. 
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The Conestoga wagon had to 
have big wheels and rims in order 
to travel the ruts and bumps ef the 
Mohawk Trail or the Cumberland 
Road. The wagons had rounded 
bottoms so that the constant rum- 
bling and jumbling would shake 
the pioneers’ belongings back into 
the center of the wagons and not 
over the sides. Over the round 
framework above the wagon the 
men stretched painted muslin or 
canvas. Inside were stored flour, 
sugar, coffee, and perhaps smoked 
meat or dried fruits. Always there 
was a goodly store of powder and 
bullets, and generally, rough farm 
tools. If a man was fortunate, 
there were six horses or mules to 
pull the Conestoga. More often 
oxen were the means of power. 


Frontiersmen Travel on Rivers as 
Well as Roads. The first venture- 
some pioneers, who got through the 
Appalachian Mountains by pack 
horse or Conestoga wagon, reached 
the Ohio River and at once set to 
work building barges or rafts. You 
will recall that as early as the first 
expedition of George Rogers Clark 
this soldier met a large party of 
settlers using rafts on the Ohio 
River. No doubt it was a relief 
for these travelers who had cut 
their way through forests and over 
mountains to find a smooth river 

` that would carry them and“ their 
belongings to places of settlement. 
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Trees of the forests surrounded the 
rivers. Rafts were the answer to 
the problem of transportation. 


Rafts of one sort or another were ' 


the answer for a good many years 
to the problem of going westward. 
Tf you notice the drawings on page 
309, you will get some idea of the 
development that took place in the 
construction of these river rafts as 
more and more piongers reached 
the Ohio River. The first of these 
homemade boats were crude rafts 
made by merely binding logs to- 
gether. Before long these rafts 
were being built as large as sixty 
feet long. Boards were being 
added along the sides for protec- 
tion from water splashing over the 
sides or against Indians firing from 
the riverbanks. This improved 
raft was called a flatboat. Occa- 
sionally the owner would build a 
shed cover as a protection from 
rain. 

Flatboats were constructed in 
all manner of types and shapes. 
Soon hundreds of them were float- 
ing down the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers, and the boatman’s song 
rang out: * 


“The boatman is a lucky man, 
No one can do as the boatman can, 
The boatmen dance and icd boatmen 
sing, 
‘The boatman is up to Saying: 
Hi-O, away we go, 
Floating down the river on the 
O-hi-O!" 
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One of the important things to 
remember about the early river 
rafts and flatboats is that these 
craft were generally built by the 
families who were to use them. 
They were constructed to go down- 
stream to their final destination. 
These first crude boats were so 
cumbersome that it was exceed- 
ingly difficult to push them back 
upstream against the current. So 
the boats were taken gpart and the 
timbers used for houses or for 
other purposes. 

The keelboat was an improved 
development of the river craft, and 
could be navigated upstream. This 
boat had a heavy plank about four 
inches thick running the length of 
the bottom of the boat. This keel 
took some of the shock when the 
boat would hit the many sub- 
merged logs and obstacles in the 
river. The keelboat was often 
built to carry a sail. A rudder was 
utilized, and men at the sweeps, or 
large oars, would propel the boats. 

Only very slowly and laboriously 
could any type of river craft be 
poled upstream against the cur- 
rent. If such an upstreafn journey 
could be made, it was necessary to 
have so many men to push the 
craft that the oarsmen and their 
food left little room for freight 
or passengers. However, settlers 
could guide their boats down- 

` stream to where they wished to es- 
tablish their homes. 
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After they were once settled, 
their produce could be floated 
downstream to New Orleans. 
When the big flatboats reached the 
river’s’mouth and the flour, furs, 
pork, or whisky were loaded onto 
sailing vessels, the boats had to be 
abandoned, however. The owner 
or boatman would then commence 
a long journey back up the mighty 
river. This journey was so diffi- 
cult that many times the rivermen 
would sail by ocean around to 
some eastern port. They would 
finally arrive back home over one 
of the frontier roads through the 
Appalachians. 

Even with all the difficulties of 
upstream journeys, the great river 
was covered with flatboats for 
many years. In the year 1811, a 
traveler counted one hundred 
ninety-seven flatboats and four- 
teen keelboats that passed the 
Ohio River town of Louisville in 
two months. Shortly after this an- 
other traveler on the river counted 
two thousand boats in twenty-five 
days. The year 1811 is mentioned 
especially because this was the 
year that the first boat propelled 
by steam sailed any river of the 
Mississippi Valley. Robert Ful- 
ton’s invention was a great help to 
the pioneers who were settling the 
frontier of the Mississippi Valley. 
Soon steamboats were replacing 
the flatboats of the explorers and 
pioneers. 


Flatboats and Keelboats. The first pioneers floated down the west- 
ern waters in crude, homemade river boats. 


END OF THE FIRST 
FRONTIER 


The Ohio Valley Is Settled. Thus 
it was that our first western set- 
tlers built Conestoga wagons and 
rafts and moved to the new lands 
that Daniel Boone had explored. 
They came from New York and 
from New England. Other settlers 
came from Pennsylvania to reach 
the Ohio River at Pittsburgh. 
Even in the far South, new settlers 
started moving west around the 
southern Georgia gateway. 

A great body of, people. was 
headed for the American frontier. 
Hard times had come upon the 
towns and settlements of the At- 
lantic coast. Then, as now, hard 
times brought unemployment, fail- 
ures, and unrest. People who had 


financial elifficulty had to give up 
homes and farms along the sea- 
coast. They now turned their faces 
to the new West to start again. 
People who were tired of the stony 
land of the coast looked west for 
richer soil. New immigrants kept 


*coming to this country. They were 


industrious, independent people 
such as the Scotch and Germans, 
and each new family must have & 
home and farm. 

These people, by the hundreds, 
set their faces to the west. Then 
the hundreds grew to thousands as 
the stream of westward-moving 
people swelled to a roaring torrent 
that swept down the valleys lead- 
ing to the Ohio. On down the Ohio 
they went, finally to settle down 
on those broad, rich lands that 
stretched out to the Mississippi. 
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Here Clark attacked the 


British forts, while Boone and Robertson fought Indians and 
established settlements. 


'The mountain barriers to the fron- 
tier had been overcome. Here our 
frontiersmen found warm sum- 
mers:with frequent rains, but win- 
ters cold enough to develop ener- 
getie people. Here was started the 
Blue Grass country of the Ken- 
tucky River and the farms of the 
rich limestone soil of the Cumber- 
land and the Tennessee. ; 


Cities and States Quickly Fol- 
lowed the Pioneers, The settle- 
ments in Kentucky and those still 
farther south in the Tennessee 
Valley were quickly followed by 


many developments north of the 
Ohio River. A large group of rafts 
carrying sixty people moored on 
the north bank of the Ohio River 
in 1787. In spite of Indian opposi- 
tion, which forced the settlers to 
retreat upriver for a time, these 
pioneers returned to start a fron- 
tier fort which was to be the city 
of Cincinnati. Shortly after this 
another group of settlers from 
Connecticut came to develop land 
on the south shore of Lake Erie. 
The leader of the first group of sur- 
veyors gave his name to the city 
of Cleveland. 
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Norris Dam, Tennessee Valley. In recent years our government 

has constructed huge water control projects on the rivers where 

James Robertson and other early settlers pushed rafts and flat- 
boats. (Courtesy Tennessee Valley Authority) 


These two settlements were only 
a start. Here, there, everywhere 
frontiersmen were coming into the 
land north of the Ohio River. You 
have already read in the last 
unit how this area north of the 
Ohio River and around the Great 
Lakes was organized into the 
Northwest Territory. Settlers had 
been eoming into this land ever 
since the first news reached the 


East, in 1778, that George Rogers ' 


Clark had captured the British 
forts of Vincennes and Kaskaskia. 

The settlements here in the 
North and West increased rapidly 
after the forming of the Northwest 
Ordinance of 1787. You shave 
studied about this great law that 


guaranteed to western settlers that 
their territories would become reg- 
ular states. Soon people were 
chopping out clearings and build- 
ing log cabins in the forests of 
pine, maple, oak, and birch that 
covered much of that Great Lakes 
territory. 

Not all people interested in the 
West, however, were poor farmers 
searching* for new land to settle 
and claim for their own. Along 
with these settlers came many a 
land speculator who bought vast 
tracts of land in the West. Organ- 
izations purchased as much as a 
million acres at'a time. The price 
was very low which enabled pro- 
moters to sell to settlers at a profit. 
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A New Nation of Liberty 


1754 Franklin’s plan for union 
of colonies failed. 


1765 England began the Stamp 
^ Act and quickly ended it. 


1775 The Revolutionary War 
began. 


1776 "The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was written by 

» Jefferson and passed by 

° the Continental Congress. 


1783 Treaty of Paris ended the 
war. 


1787 The Northwest Ordinance : 
was passed. 


1788 The Constitution was 
adopted. 


1789 Washington was elected 
President. 


1790 Slater constructed a cot- 
ton-spinning machine. 


1793 Whitney built a cotton 
; gin. 


1797 John Adams was elected 
President. 


The events on this page represent important happenings as we gained 
our independence and began our government. You already have studied 


these events in Units Three and Four. 
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1748 Washington surveyed the 
Shenandoah Valley and 
became one of the first 
frontiersmen. x 


J 
1769 Boone made his first trip 
to Kentucky. 


1775 Boonesborough founded 
the year that fighting be- 
gan around Boston. 


1779 James Robertson led set- 
tlers to central Tennessee. 


1783 Treaty of Paris gave us 
the frontier to the Missis- 


sippi. 


1787 The Northwest Ordinance 
proved a fine set of laws 
for the new western terri- 


tory. 


(Many people went to 
the new lands of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and 
Ohio during these years.) 


1792 Kentucky became a state. 


1796 Tennessee became a state. 


Notice that many of the important frontier events that are listed above 
occurred during the Revolutionary War and while our govetnment was 
: being formed. 
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Often a frontiersman would find 
that he had braved dangers of the 
uninhabited wilderness only to dis- 
cover later that an eastern specu- 
lator had bought the entire valley 
in which he, the first settler, had 
started his home. 


The First Frontier and a Great 
Man Disappear into the West. We 
might think of the first part of the 
frontier as being a quarter of a cen- 
tury from the founding of Boones- 
borough in 1775 to the end of the 
century in 1800. During that short 
twenty-five-year period the line of 
the frontier had been pushed over 
the mountains, through Kentucky, 
and out to the Mississippi River. 
Kentucky was fairly well settled 
and became a state in 1792. 

Tennessee soon followed as a 
regular state in 1796. By 1798, the 
southern land along the Missis- 
sippi River was organized as the 
Territory of Mississippi. By 1800, 
settlers were going into many parts 
of the Northwest Territory. Thus 
ended the first quarter century of 
the frontier. 

What of Daniel Boone who led 
this great march of settlers over 
the mountains into the wilderness? 
Back in *Kaintuck" Daniel Boone 
was having trouble. The old fron- 
tiersman could discover land and 


he could defend it from attack by 


Indians. However, when civiliza- 
» tion overtook him with such things 


* 
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as taxes and deeds to land, the old 
pathfinder was defeated. He had 
claims to a great deal of land in 
Kentucky, probably all of which 
was rightfully his own. ‘His bound- 
aries were not definite, and he sel- 
dom seemed to have his deeds to 
property in correct order. Soon 
he lost a good portion of the land 
of Kentucky for which he had 
given so much of his life. "Kain- 
tuck” wasn’t the same. There 
wasn’t a single buffalo in the state 
—but there were a hundred thou- 
sand people. 

“Qld woman,” Boone is reputed 
to have said to Rebecca, “old 
woman, there isn’t elbow room 
here. We're going west.” He was 
almost seventy years old at the 
time, but he turned his face to the 
west and traveled beyond the Mis- 
sissippi. Here a man could breathe 
and hunt without running into 
neighbors every fifteen or twenty 
miles! 

Thus Boone went west with the 
frontier and left behind the Ken- 
tueky he knew so well and had 
loved so much. His spirit was the 
spirit of the frontier. It was a 
restless spirit that kept prodding 
men to go on, always a little far- 
ther, always on. Even after sev- 
enty years of age, he was consider- 
ing moving from Missouri to the 
Rockies. “There was land out 
there to develop without neigh- 
bors getting in the way.” 
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Daniel Boone was an old man 
now. For a time he whitened the 
sights on his rifle to help his fail- 
ing eyesight. When he could no 
longer hunt, he turned td trap- 
ping, but his frontjer days as an 
explorer were over. He stood and 
watched as two young pathfinders 
led an expedition to the Pacific 
past his place in Missouri, on out 
over the prairie lands, over the 
Rockies, and down the great Co- 
lumbia River. . 

You already know something 
about those two young pathfind- 


ers. They were named Lewis and 
Clark. How much Boone would 
have enjoyed going with them 
across the unknown West! But 
Daniel Boone had done his part, 
and he stood and watched as youth 
went on past him. Yes, old Dan- 
iel Boone had done more than his 
part in finding Freedom's Frontier. 
Back of him lay the mighty valley 
of the Ohió River ahg its tribu- 
taries rapidly filling up with the 
homes of our people. Boone had 
kept his own westward way until 
half the continent had been won. 


WORKING WITH HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


1. Dialogue. Write and present a dialogue between John Finley and 
Daniel Boone. Finley could be telling tales of the new-found hunting 
lands across the mountains. Boone could show his interest by interrupt- 
ing with an occasional question. Keep the men in character. 


2. Travel List. Make a list of articles which Squire Boone and his wife 


might have taken when they moved 


Valley of Caralina. 


from Pennsylvania to the Yadkin 


3. Article. Write an account of the attack by Blackfish on Boones- 
borough that might have appeared in a Philadelphia paper of that time. 
4. Road Map. On a map of the United States trace the routes of the 


first great early roads leading to the frontier: Forbes, Genesee, Wilder- 
ness, and Cumberland. If you wish, this could be a picture map. Per- 


haps some members of your class have travele 


d over parts of these roads 


in automobiles. Have these pupils tell the class what the country is like 
today through which the roads run and what the roads are called. 


5. Dramatization. 


Dramatize a family discussion on the subject “Why 


Move West?” Include several members with different points of view 
They might discuss where they should settle, the best way to get there, 


what they should take with them, possible dangers, etc. 


One group 


might enact the parts of a farm family of New England. Another group 


could present the same discussion among the members of 


of Philadelphia. 


a town family 


* 
Mar 
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6. Diary. Write a diary of one member of a family moving from a 
city on the Atlantic coast to Kentucky. 


7. Illustrated Floor Talk. Find out all you can about the various 
types of flatboats used by American pioneers. Report your findings to 
the class in a floor talk. Use illustrations if*you wish. * 


8. Floor Talk. Such men as James Robertson and John Sevier were 
as important in developing the frontier as Boone. However, they were 
merely mentioned in your text. Find out more about either of these 
great pioneers and present a floor talk based on your findings. 


9. Newspaper Article. Find out more about the beginning of some 
frontier city such as Cincinnati, Cleveland, or Pittsburgh. Write an 
article based upon this information. Explain the importance of this city 
today. - 


10. Hunting Map. Draw a map of the area in which Daniel Boone lived 
and hunted. You might show Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
and Missouri. Label Boonesborough. - 


11. Models. Make accurate drawings or models of a flatboat, keelboat, 
or steamboat. 


12. Making Slides. A committee including members who enjoy re- 
search and some class artists might make a series of history and geog- 
raphy slides for the class. These could be shown in the stereopticon 
machine to illustrate floor talks, etc. You will find suggestions for carry- 
ing out this activity on page 442. You might wish to start this project 
with a series of pictures showing life on the early frontier, Maps made 
on such slides are valuable for class study. 


13. Quiz. Have a committee prepare a quiz on geographical material 
found in this chapter. Stress location of such places mentioned as 
roads, rivers, mountains, states, cities, ete." Be sure to use wall or slide 
maps to point out locations. Outline slide maps may be projected on 
board and names written in correct location with chalk. 


A List for Oral Reports, Review Quizzes, and Vocabulary Drills. 


Daniel Boone Cherokees Conestoga wagons 
Rebecca Boone snipers flatboat 

John Finley keelboat stockade 

Long Hunters speculator parleys 

James Harrod John Sevier siege 

James Robertson frontier $ rafts 

pathfinders frontiersmen  __ tributaries 
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The Biggest Real-Estate Deal in 
History. The first part of settling 
the frontier of the United States 
was over by 1800. The Mississippi 
River had been reached. The east- 
ern half of the old French territory 
of Louisiana was now a definite 
part of the United States. Across 
the mighty Mississippi, across “Old 
Man River,” were endless plains 
gently rolling up to a huge system 
of mountains, the Rockies. Some- 
where beyond the mountains lay 
the Pacific Ocean with a few quiet 
Spanish mission settlements. ‘This 
West was a vast country of unex- 
plored wilderness. cs 

Spain owned that huge expagse 
of land with all the western tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi such as 
the Arkansas and the Missouri. 
Spain owned the trading post of 
St. Louis, and Spain even owned 
the town of New Orleans across on 
the eastern bank of the great river. 
When old Daniel Boone went out 
west to St. Louis to get some room 
to breathe, he was greeted by De 
Lassus, who was the Spanish com- 
mandant of St. Louis. 

The presence of Spain, however, 
on our western side, was but ‘little 
threat to the Americans of the 


Kentucky or Tennessee . valleys. 
The few Spanish trappers were 
thinly spread out between the two 
small trading posts of St. Louis 
and Santa Fe. The doatloads of 
Tennessee apd Kentucky hunter- 
traders who floated down the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers to New Or- 
leans had little fear of the Spanish. 
These backwoodsmen thought that 
they, alone, could have taken New 
Orleans from the Spanish if some- 
one would only give the word. 
Presently something happened 
that filled the Amerieans with 
much concern. It was rumored 
that France had taken Louisiana 
back from Spain, and that Napo- 
leon, the French emperor, was 
again planning to establish the 
French Empire in the Western 
World. Here was something that 
did upset the Americans of the 
Ohio and Tennessee valleys. These 
people hatl to have an outlet down 
the Mississippi River. Rough roads 
thfough the Cumberland Gap and 
through Pennsylvania to Pitts- 
burgh, were good enough to get the 
settlers to the Ohio Valley. How- 
ever, these roads, now cut to pieces 
by endless streams of west-bound 
Conestogas, were of no use to Ken- 
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tucky farmers who wished to haul 
produce to eastern markets. 

It cost a hundred fifty dol- 
lars a ton to haul freight from Cin- 
cinnati to the east coast. That 
was an impossible price for the 
frontiersmen. So their goods were 

‘sent down the Mississippi to New 

Orleans, loaded onto boats, and 
shipped to Europe or to our own 
east coast ports. If the route to 
New Orleans were shut off, the 
people of the West would be in a 
serious condition. 

The problem worried President 
Jefferson. You have read of this 
remarkable man and hjs part in 
starting the government of our 
country. He was now faced with 
a problem of holding this country 
together. The pioneer settlers 
were a long, long way from the 
eastern cities since the roads to the 


East were so poor. Statesmen fron 


the original states along the sea- 
board were not willing to tax them- 
selves in order to provide roads 
out to the wilderness. They were 
not interested in helping a few 
scattered frontier settlements ship 
their furs and farm produce, to 
eastern markets. Certainly these 
same statesmen were not at all in- 
clined to go to war to capture Lou- 
isiana or New Orleans just to give 
a few Mississippi River boatmen 
a free port to use for shipping. 
Nevertheless, the western people 
were going to have a free port. 
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The Spanish had permitted them 
to float down the river with their 
cargees such as hemp, pork, and 
corn, and to tie up to the levees of 
New Orleans. In time the rumor 
was confirmed -that Spain was to 
leave New Orleans and that Napo- ' 
leon was taking back control. Up 
the Mississippi Valley flew the 
news. France had taken New Or- 
leans again, and the river would be 
closed to our shipping! The news 
iraveled back up the Ohio River 
and over the mountains to our 
country’s capital. The word that 
reached Washington, D. C., from 
the West was that the government 
had better do something about the 
situation. 

Jefferson, who was a peace-lov- 
ing statesman, knew the temper of 
the Westerners. He knew these 
people had few ties with the East- 
ern states. Without doubt these 
men who had followed after Boone 
would go down the river and take 
New Orleans if necessary. They 
could do it, he knew, and they 
would do it, even if it meant war 
with France. 

Jefferson acted at once. He sent 
James Monroe, who later as you 
know was elected President, to 
Paris to see if the shipping port of 
New Orleans could be purchased 
from Napoleon. However, before 
Monroe could reach the French 
capital, Napoleon himself had pro- 
posed the same thing. Plans were 


Western Pathfinders. Fur trappers often hunted on the western 
plains and mountains.long before the explorers who received 


credit for the discovery. 


(From “Hudson’s Bay.” 


Courtesy 


20th Century-Fox) 


not going so well for the new 
French Empire in the Western 
World. Napoleon was afraid he 
might lose Louisiana to England; 
therefore, he gave up the idea of 
re-establishing the French in the 
Western World almost as suddenly 
as he had started it. In addition 
to New Orleans he offered to sell 
all of the Louisiana territory to the 
United States. 

Jefferson purchased this immense 
portion of land, called Louisiana, in 
1803 (see map on page 321). It 
was the largest addition of land 
that was ever made to our coun- 
try. It has been called “the big- 
gest real-estate deal in history,” 


and the transaction is known as 
the Louisiana Purchase. 

. Napoleon did not realize how 
big the real-estate deal was, or 
how valuable was the prize that he 
sold for the sum of fifteen million 
dollars. Any state formed in this 
vast tract was to be worth more 
than the purchase price. Neither 
Jefferson hor Monroe could realize 
the good fortune that had come to 
their country with the purchase. 
They had a general idea that the 
land would be valuable, but they 
could not begin to imagine the rich 
fields of grain that would wave 
over the Dakotas, or tle corn and 
stock and oil fields that would 
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bring wealth to our citizens, from 
Montana to Louisiana. 

Jefferson and Monroe knew that 
they were purchasing New Orleans 
and the fur-trading post of St. 
Louis. Little did they dream of 
the prosperous cities of these 
plains, from St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis to Omaha and Des Moines; 
from the rich, mines of Helena to 
the oil wells of Tulsa. Yes, this 
purchase gave us complete posses- 
sion of the entire Mississippi River 
system of 15,000 miles flowing 
through the richest plains and val- 
leys of the entire world. Truly this 
was “the biggest real-estate deal in 
all history.” A huge new frontier 
was added west of the Mississippi 
River. 


The First Pacific Pathfinders. It 
was not long before American 
pathfinders had crossed the Mis-» 
sissippi River and had marched 
out into that unknown prairie wil- 
derness. The fact of the matter is 
that President Jefferson had start- 
ed plans for explorations of this 
western country even before the 
actual signing of the ‘Louisiana 
Purchase. Perhaps Jefferson knew 
that some day this land was des- 
tined to be a part of our country 
either by conquest or by peaceful 
purchase. He knew that there 
were vast stretches of land, thinly 
occupied Dy Indians, which the 
French, Spanish, or British had 
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made no attempt to occupy and 
develop. When the purchase of 
Louisiana was complete, Jefferson 
had an expedition all ready to ex- 
plore that wild land as far as the 
Pacific Ocean. » 

This expedition to the West is 
important in the history of the 
American frontier. It is, more- 
over, a remarkable story of the de- 
voted friendship of two men and 
the hardships that they endured in 
order to complete the task they set 
out to do together. Meriwether 
Lewis was really the leader of the 
expedition, although he always in- 
sisted that his close friend, Wil- 
liam Clark, shared the leadership . 
and was entitled to equal honors. 
'This exploration was named for 
these two men, the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition. No doubt you 
have already read some stories 
about this adventurous journey. 

Lewis was private secretary to 
President Jefferson at the time the 
expedition was planned.  Previ- 
ously, he had served with Anthony 
Wayne against the Indians in the 
Ohio country. Here was just the 
man for Jefferson's western expe- 
dition, for the President wrote that 
Lewis had “—courage undaunted; 
possessing a firmness and persever- 
ance of purpose which nothing but 
impossibilities could divert from 
its direction." 

Mériwether Lewis thought that 
the expedition needed more than 
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Map Showing Louisiana Purchase. Jefferson began our march be- 

yond the Mississippi River with the Louisiana Purchase. Can you 
name the important states later formed from this territory? 


his own leadership. As a boy in 
Virginia he had had a friend, Wil- 
liam Clark. As a soldier he had 
fought in the French and Indian 
War with this same Clark. Now, 
as the selected leader for an expe- 
dition of exploration, he insisted 
that Clark share the honors and 
responsibilities. The exchange of 
letters between these two «men 
showed the character of each. 


Meriwether Lewis had much 
more education than his friend 
William *Clark. He described 
thé trip and then added, “Tf, 
thérefore, there is anything in this 
enterprise which would induce you 
to participate with me in its fa- 
tigues, its dangers, and its honors, 
there is no man on earth with 
whom I should find equal pleasure 
in sharing them as with yourself.” 
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Clark replied, “My friend, I join 
you with Hand and Heart.” 

The choice of Clark as a partner 
was only the first evidence that 
Lewis had excellent judgment. 
William Clark was the younger 
brother of George Rogers Clark 
who, about twenty-five years be- 
fore, had led his backwoodsmen 
through the winter floods against 


the British fort of Vincennes. The* 


younger brother, William, had the 
same ability to get something done 
in spite of hardships. And he had 
to have that ability before the 
expedition with Lewis was over. 
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Lewis and Clark Start Out for the 
Unknown. The expedition left the 
smal? settlement of St. Louis in the 
spring,of 1804. During the pre- 
vious winter the two men had been 
busy preparing for the journey. 
Clark had organized a party of 
forty-three men from along the 
Ohio near Louisville. It was a 
good band for such an expedition, 
for they were frontiersmen and 
knew how to withstand the hard- 
ships of the wilderness. The first 
winter was spent in drilling the 
men. Boats had to be built. 
In Pittsburgh Lewis had purchased 
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Frostiersmen were independent people with little love for 
Easterners, Indians, or foreigners. 


Sacagawea, Indian Guide. This courageous Shoshone woman guided 

the Lewis and Clark Expedition. With her papoose strapped to 

her back she marched through the winter snows over the passes 
of the Rocky Mountains. (Jorud Photo Shop) 


knives, blankets, trinkets, medals, 


and other trading material, and, 


this had to be packed. Thus they 
spent the winter months waiting 
for spring and the weather that 
would permit them to start up the 
Missouri River. By that time the 
entire party was so eager to go that 
even a departure in the rain did 
not dampen their spirits. 
Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark stood on the bow of the fifty- 
foot keelboat and turned their 
faces up the Missouri River. What 
lay ahead of them they could only 
faintly guess. Trappers had trav-. 
eled a little distance up this river. 


Nearly two thousand miles to the 
west was the mouth of another 
great river, the Columbia, which 
had been discovered only a few 
years before. No white man knew 
what lay between these two points. 
Lewis and Clark were determined 
to find out. 

Up the Missouri River went the 
expedition. The party soon found 
that traveling up a river in a large 
keelboat is hard work. They pulled 
vigorously at their oars. Sand bars, 

„rocks, and snags made their prog- 
ress slow against the swift currents 
of the river—ten miles a day, 
twelve miles, fifteen miles. This 
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was a slow rate of travel with a 
journey ahead of them that was to 
be close to four thousand miles. 
On up the stream the men rowed 
with occasional help from two pack 
horses that traveled along the 
bank. Ten days of traveling took 
the party past the last white out- 
post above St. Louis. Of course, 
at the last outpost they expected, 
and actually did find, another fa- 
mous pathfinder, Daniel Boone. 
The old Kentuckian was now past 
seventy, but he was hearty and 
hale as he waved the two young 
pathfinders on their way. 


A Journey of Hardships and Cour- 
age. It will not be necessary to 
repeat all of the adventures that 
befell this famous party of frontier 
explorers. There are many books 
about the Lewis and Clark Expe- 
dition and you should read the en- 
tire story elsewhere. The leaders 
of the expedition had much trou- 
ble with the Indians. At one time 
Clark and a small detachment of 
the band were surrounded on the 
banks of the Missouri by a band 
of treacherous Sioux Indiams. The 
Sioux closed in on Clark with bows 
drawn. Young Clark had the sante 
iron nerve that had enabled his 


older brother, George Rogers 
Clark, to bluff the Indian chiefs, 
along the Mississippi nearly 
twenty-five years before. Clark 


faced the Sioux with his gun in 
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readiness and thereby invited 
them to start something. Clark’s 
iron nerve won. The Indians faced 
him for a few moments, and then 
lowered*their bows. 

The leaders of the expedition 
had trouble with their own men. 
A deserter was caught. Both 
Lewis and Clark knew that if de- 
sertion spread among the men, the 
expedition would end in tragedy. 
So they, ordered the deserter 
whipped. When the Indians near 
by heard of this punishment, they 
protested vigorously. Only a dog 
would be whipped, maintained the 
Indians. Why not treat the de- 
serter as a man and torture him to 
death? The deserter was whipped. 
Discipline was insured. On went 
the expedition. 

The greatest danger which the 
expedition encountered, however, 
was neither from Indians nor de- 
serters. The chief enemies were 
the cruel winter weather of the 
mountains and the dread of star- 
vation. You have no doubt read 
that an Indian woman, Sacagawea, 
guided the party through the 
Rockies. This remarkable woman 
found passes through the moun- 
tains for the party and finally 
brought them to the upper part 
of the Snake River. The men were 
encouraged to know that this wa- 
ter was flowing westward, and that 
on beyond somewhere was the Pa- 
cific Ocean for which they searched. 
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Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark and their band of Kentucky 
woodsmen were by this time too 
weak with fatigue and sickness to 
be able to celebrate. Not even the 
majestic scenes along the mighty 
Columbia River thrilled them. 
Neither could they realize the 
value of the rich valleys that 
they. passed, which soon would 
beckon settlers to the Oregon Ter- 
ritory. All they knew was that 
they were terribly tired and weak, 
and that the local Indians contin- 
ually attempted to steal from the 
party and left nothing in return 
but fleas. In short, the expedition 
had about reached the limit of hu- 
man endurance. 

One day Clark wrote with cus- 
tomary enthusiasm and poor spell- 
ing, “Ocian in view. O! The joy.” 
It was the Pacific Ocean. These 
were the first white men to cross, 
the land that was to be our United 
States and reach the broad Pacific. 
It was a great accomplishment for 
the two young leaders, Meriwether 
Lewis and William Clark. Jeffer- 
son had given the party permis- 
sion to decide what to do when 
the mouth of the Columbia was 
reached. They could either corhe 
back by way of boat or return 
overland. No boat was available, 
so the party passed a dismal win-, 
ter at the mouth of the Columbia 
River, too miserable to enjoy their 
conquest of the continent. 
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With the return of spring, the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition was 
headed back up the Columbia 
River. The long journey of four 
thousafid miles again lay before 
them, but this time the white men 
knew the trail These two path- 
finders had found it. In the fall of 
1806, two years and four months 
after their departure from $t. 
Louis, the pathfinders returned to 
the same trading post. They had 
traveled eight thousand miles. 

Just as Daniel Boone had opened 
up the land between the Appa- 
lachian Mountains and the Mis- 
sissippi, so these young explorers 
had opened up the land between 
the Mississippi River and the Pa- 
cific Ocean. President Jefferson 
wanted to prove that certain east- 
ern statesmen were wrong when 
they said that this western terri- 
ay was too wild ever to be tamed, 

that no good use would come 
of it. Meriwether Lewis and Wil- 
liam Clark were the first of a se- 
ries of western pathfinders to help 
prove that Jefferson’s big land deal 
was going to be a profitable thing 
for the United States of America. 
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Furs and History. It is interest- 
ing to think of the number of times 
that the search for furs played a 
part in the story of our country. 
Champlain had hardly landed in 
the St. Lawrence Valley before the 


Fur Traders. 
the exploration of the 


It was largely 


West. (From “Hudson’s Bay.” 


the search for furs that led to 


Courtesy 


20th Century-Fox) 


French trappers were out beyond 
the settlements trapping and trad- 
ing for furs to ship back to France. 
The first clash between the French 
and the British occurred around 
the fur-tradipg posts of upper New 
York State and the Ohio Valley. 
The Long Hunters, who ventured 
over the mountains before Daniel 
Boone, were after the furs of ani- 
mals to trade to other people upon 
returning from the long trip. 

The search for furs went on. 
Boone’s first trips to Kentucky 
were for the purpose of securing a 
supply of furs. He wanted to pay 
old debts and finance a permanent 
settlement in this new land where 
the hides and furs of beaver, bear, 
and buffalo would never be ex- 
hausted. At least Boone thought 


they would never be exhausted, al- 
though about twenty-five years 
later the old woodsman was mov- 
ing on where he could get some 
good hunting. Lewis and Clark 
, were following in the footsteps of 
fur trappers and traders when they 
started up the Missouri River. St. 
Louis, the starting point of that 
journey, was & fur-trading town. 
It is not strange that these first 
years in the wilderness should have 
been devoted largely to killing ani- 
mals for fur. It is to be regretted, 
however, that the wholesale slaugh- 
ter of animals so quickly cleared 
our forests and plains of wild life. 
, However, furs were valuable, and 
hunters had to live. The royal 
courts of Europe would pay large 
sums for the furs of ermine. 
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Throughout the Eastern states and 
the countries of Europe, the skin 
of the beaver was in great demand 
for hats and other wearing apparel. 
Indeed, the beaver skin became so 
valuable that for years on the fron- 
tier it was used instead of money. 
This was similar to the time when 
tobacco leaves were used as money 
for exchange i in Virginia. You re- 
call also that,at a much earlier pe- 
riod the valuable berries of the 
pepper were used as money in Eu- 
rope. Yes, the furs of beaver and 
other animals, such as the otter, 
the black bear, and the lynx were 
so valuable that this industry be- 
came the subject of bitter disputes 
and bloody frontier fighting. 


Frontiersmen Fight for Furs. The 
French and British had quarreled 
and fought over fur-trading posts. 


When the French withdrew from o 


North America, they left the Brit- 
“ish in possession of Canada. This 
meant that the fur business was 
in the hands of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, for this was the trading 
company that had all rights in the 
British part of North América.. It 
was a rich business. In fact it was 
so rich that other companies were 
organized, and on the frontier 
there soon developed feuds be- 
tween the men of the different fur. 
companies. Traps were raided, 
stores of fure were stolen, men were 
killed. In the wild country of the 
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West there was little law or order. 
Parties wandered into the hunting 
lands, of the other companies— 
provided they had more men 
along than the other company, and 
provided their :men could shoot 
straighter. 

When Lewis and Clark reached 
the land of the Dakotas, they. 
found that the representatives of | 
the Hudson's Bay Company were. 
already trading with the Indians. 
Hudson's Bay men looked with 
concern on the exploration of the 
Americans, because they knew 
that the pathfinders would soon 
be followed by large parties of 
trappers and traders. They were 
not mistaken. Hardly had the ex- 
pedition returned to St. Louis be- 
fore an American, John Jacob As- 
tor, had organized the American 
Fur Company. That organization 
was, to earn a fortune for Astor. 
He built a trading post at Astoria, 
near the mouth of the Columbia, 
not long after the journey of Lewis 
and Clark. Astor had hoped to 
trade furs with China since that 
country was a good market for ani- 
malskins. This venture had little 
suecess at first, but soon Astor's 
fur company was doing a profit- 
able business. 

Our first pathfinders M trav- 
eled a route across the northern 
part of the vast new country to the 
west. "What of the land between 
that route and the Spanish settle- 
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ment to the south of Santa Fe 
where our state of New Mexico 
now lies? What of the valleys of 
the Arkansas and the Platte rivers? 
What of the »great valley*of the 
Colorado? What of the vast lands 
from Kansas to Arizona, from 
Montana to New Mexico? What 
of the flat, desert plains and moun- 
tain ranges of Utah and Nevada? 
These plains and hills and rugged 
mountains were practically un- 
known, but in a few short years 
they were to be familiar to white 
men. It was largely the search for 
furs that accomplished the explo- 
ration of these regions. 


Plainsmen and Mountain Men 
Carry On. The men William Clark 
recruited for the first famous jour- 
ney to the west were woodsmen 
from the forests of Kentucky. A 
new type of, frontiersman, how- 
ever, began to go out west of the 
Mississippi River. These were not 
woodsmen. They were plainsmen 
and mountain men who were 
trained to meet the dangers of the 
plains and mountains beyond. 

Soon groups of these plainsmen 
were journeying up the Missouri 
River and its tributaries in search 
of furs to send back to St. Louis. 
Many fur hunting and trading 
companies were organized. A St. 
Louis Spaniard by the name of 
Manuel Lisa carried on one ef the 
first successful expeditions on the 


Missouri River. He was followed 
by Andrew Henry who organized 
a famous band of hunters and 
trappers. This group included 
many men who later were to gain 
fame as western explorers: James 
Bridger, Etienne Provot, David 
Jackson, William Sublette, Jede- 
diah Smith, and many others. The 
plan of the company was to have 
these men rove over the plains and 
valleys and then meet at a desig- 
nated spot so that their furs could 
be collected. 

In 1822 William Ashley joined 
Henry and together they organized . 
the Rocky Mountain Fur Company. 
One of Ashley’s first experiences 
was enough to discourage anyone. 
Ashley was a good organizer, but he 
was not a good plainsman. He did 
not have the natural instinct to 
see and meet dangers as had such 
followers as Jim Bridger or Jed 
Smith. In spite of warnings of 
trappers along the Missouri River, 
the first thing that Ashley did was 
to lead his party into a trap set 
by the Arikara Indians. Ashley had 
traded these Indians a quantity of 
powder and shot; then, having 
equipped his enemy, he allowed his 
party to be surrounded by over six 
hundred warriors. Only the nat- 
ural frontier fighting ability of his 
men pulled Ashley’s expedition out 
‘of a threatened massacre. For a 
few hours this frontier exploration 
was in danger of being wiped out. 
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Jedediah Smith Finds a Place in 
American History. William Ash- 
ley got his party back a safe. dis- 
tance from the Arikaras and took 
stock of the situation. Another 
party of mountain men were far 
beyond Ashley somewhere in the 
valley of the Yellowstone River. 
Ashley called for a volunteer to go 
through the Indians to get help 
from the largér detachment of men 
up the river. The man who volun- 
teered was the youngest hunter of 
the party. His name was Jed- 
ediah Smith. If Jed Smith had 
lived today he would scarcely have 
been out of high school. He said 
he would get through to Major 
Henry with the message for help. 
He did, and from that time on 
Jedediah Smith was one of the im- 
portant leaders of the frontier. 

After the Arikaras had been de- 
feated and punished, Ashley re- 
turned to St. Louis to take over 
the business of the company. Ma- 
jor Henry and the mountain men 
went on west to hunt and trap. 
These mountain men discovered 
the South Pass through the Rock- 
ies in Wyoming. This was to be- 
come a famous pass that was soon 
to take the long line of coveréd 
wagons on through the lands of 
Oregon. These men discovered 
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the Great Central Basin in the, 


present state of Utah, the Great 
Salt Lake,, and explored many 
valleys and mountain passes. 
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You can see by the list of places | 
discovered and explored by Smith 
and his men that these trappers 
were by this time mountain men 
in every sense of the word. They 
had left behind the plains of the 
Missouri River. Jedediah Smith 
and his companions were much 
like Daniel Boone. Daniel Boone 
left his Kentucky when it began 
to get settled. Smith and the 
mountain men went westward to. 
the Rockies when towns and roads - 
began to appear on the plains west. 
of the Mississippi River. 

Towns and roads did begin to 
appear with great rapidity. Less 
than twenty years after Lewis and 
Clark met the Indians on Council 
Bluffs, a road was being built from 
that place down into the present 
state of Missouri. When Jedediah 
Smith was leading his brave moun- 
tain men in search „of furs, the 
United States Army was starting 
a long road from Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, west to the Indian country. 
A fort was being built at the same 
time at Leavenworth on the Mis- 
souri River so that the trade on the 
Santa Fe Trail might have the pro- 
tection of the United States Army. 
Yes, the West was being built up 
behind Jed Smith, and he didn’t 
like it any more than Boone liked 
the idea of a hundred thousand 
settlers killing all the game in Ken- 
tueky: So Jedediah Smith did just 
what Boone did. He went west! 


San Gabriel Mission, Cali- 
fornia. Jedediah Smith 
reached this peaceful mis- 
sion after his difficult jour- 
ney over the deserts. 
(Courtesy Los Angeles 
_Chamber of Commerce) 
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Jed Smith Pushes on to Califor- 
nia. William Ashley was now tired 
of wilderness life. He sold the fur 
business to Jed Smith, David Jack- 
son, and William Sublette. These 
men would never tire of the un- 


known stretches of the West with, 


its mountain streams rich with 
beaver and its valleys abounding 
with deer and bear. They had by 
this time explored most of the im- 
portant rivers and valleys as far 
as the present state of Utah. They 
knew that beyond to the west was 
the Mexiean land of California 
with ranehos and missions. What 
lay between the Utah meeting 
place of the mountain men and 
California along the Pacific? The 
very fact that these men didn’t 
know was enough for Smith. He 
started out to find the answer. 


If you have ever traveled by au- 
tomobile or air-conditioned train 
over the lands of Utah, Nevada, 
and southern California, you can 
guess the hardships that faced Jed- 
ediah and his fifteen men in 1826 


as they set out for the Southwest. 
It was no easy journey. During the 
last fifteen days on the desert the 
party marched in blistering heat 
with pack horses dying and men 
dazed with the scorching sun. Fi- 
nally they reached the kindly Mis- 
sion of*San Gabriel in southern 
California. Here the men found 
cultivated fields, grape vineyards, 
and most important —water. 
The Mexican officials thought 
, that this wasn’t a time to show 
their famous hospitality. They 
ordered the American, Smith, out 
of California. The Mexican gov- 
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ernment was beginning to have 
fears that these explorers and trap- 
pers of the mountains might soon 
take their peaceful California from 
them. Thereupon, Jed Smith went 
to the northern part of the state. 
He then crossed the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains at the Merced River, 
and after being held up by winter 
snows, finally reached his compan- 
ions at Salt Lake. Smith’s own de- 
scription of that arrival is enough 
to tell the story of the expedition. 
“We frequently traveled with- 
out water, sometimes for two days, 
over sandy deserts, where there 
was no sign of plant life, and when 
‘we found water in some of the 
rocky hills, we most generally 
found some Indians who appeared 
the most miserable of the human 
race, having no clothing and noth- 
ing to live on except grass seed, 
grasshoppers, and so forth. When 
we arrived at the Salt Lake, we 
had but one horse and one mule re- 
maining; which were so feeble and 
poor that they could scarcely carry 
the little camp outfit which I had 
along; the balance of my horses I 
was compelled to eat as they gave 
out.” * s 
Back to the West went the 
young pathfinder who apparently 
could be discouraged by nothing. 


Again Smith was told by the Mex- , 


icans to leave California. This 


1H. C. Dale; The Ashley-Smith Erplo- 
ration, pp. 192-3. 
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time Jed Smith went straight 
north up the coast to the mouth 
of the Columbia River. He was 
the first white man to make that 
journey? as well as» the first to 
travel overland to the Southwest. 

Tn this fashion, Jedediah Smith, 
mountain man and western path- 
finder, wandered back and forth 
across the middle of the continent 
bringing new valleys and routes to 


. the knowledge of settlers who were 


soon, to follow after him. Like 
Boone and the other pathfinders 
before him, Smith was a restless 
sort. He was back again in St. 
Louis after the California ven- 
tures, but he was not there for 
long. We hear of him shortly 
after, leading an expedition of : 
eighty men southwest toward 
Santa Fe. The party apparently 
lost track of the established water 
holes and Jed Smith struck out to 
find some river to save the party. 
Alone now, he was overcome by 
the heat and thirst, and was at- 
tacked and killed by a raiding 
party of Comanche Indians. 

So died one of the brave path- 
finders of the West. Scarcely ten 
years had passed since Jed Smith, 
a mere boy, had stepped out of a — 
circle of mountain men and 
said that he could get through the 
Arikaras that surrounded Ashley’s 
party. How much adventure was . 
packed into the lives of the pio- 
neers of the frontier! 
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MORE THOROUGHFARES 
FOR FREEDOM 

Covered Wagons and Pack Ani- 
mals along the Santa Fe Trail. Our 
pioneers built many thoroghfares 
for freedom during the first half 
century of our country’s history. 
You read in the last chapter of the 
trails and roads that were con- 
structed from the Atlantic coast 
settlements to the Ohio Valley. 
Soon trails beyond the Mississippi 
were being converted into wagon 
roads as settlers followed the ex- 
plorers into the western plains and 
valleys. One of those early his- 
toric roads was called the Santa Fe 
Trail. 
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We have been reading much of 
American pathfinding and trail 
blazing. We must not forget that 
the Spaniards already had estab- 
lished a town in the Southwest in 
the territory of the present state 
of New Mexico. That town was 
Santa Fe. Santa Fe was an old 
town by this time, having been 
started by the Spanish about 1609, 
two years after the, founding of 
Jamestown., The town of Santa 
Fe was the principal Spanish out- 
post after the trading town of St. 
Louis had been turned over to the 
Americans. 

The Spanish in Santa Fe were 
watching the American explorers 


The Santa Fe Trail. Modern scenes along the old Santa Fe Trail. 
(Courtesy Public Roads Administration) 
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and trappers to the north for fear 
that these men would attempt to 
push the American frontier over 
into Spanish territory. An Ameri- 
can army officer, Zebulon Pike, 
came to Santa Fe in 1805 on an 
expedition of exploration. Pike 
explored the Southwest as Lewis 
and Clark had opened up the 
Northwest. It would be well to 
read more about this army explorer. 
The Spanish were fearful and Pike 
was placed in a Santa Fe jail. So 
for atime the American people who 
were interested in trading west of 
the Mississippi River avoided the 
Spanish lands to the southwest. 

In 1821 the traders along the 
Mississippi River learned that 
Mexico had secured her independ- 
ence from Spain. These Ameri- 
cans guessed rightly that a new 
and important trade route was now 
opened to them between the Mis- 
sissippi River and Santa Fe. One 
trader, William Becknell, who 
lived in Missouri, was prompt to 
take advantage of the change of 
ownership of the town of Santa Fe. 
This man found four companions, 
hastily secured a stock of goods to 
trade, and started west along the 
Santa Fe Trail It was not an 
easy trail, but Becknell and his 
companions made the journey and 
were back by the next year. 


Captain Becknell again made’ 


the trip the following year. He 
took three wagons on this trip and 
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demonstrated that the country 
could be crossed by wagon trains. 
These covered wagons were the 
same kind of Conestogas which 
but a few years before were rolling 
over the rough road through the 
Cumberland Gap to Kentucky. 
How fast the line of the frontier 
was being pushed forward! Now 
the curved body of the eastern 
Conestoga was flattened and 
squared somewhat to make the 
“prairie schooner” which you have 
seen in moving pictures of the 
West. 

After the pioneer work of Cap- 
tain Becknell, the Santa Fe Trail 
was traveled by a large caravan 
each year. You may find it will 
help you to keep this route in mind 
if you will trace it on the map on 
page 325. Expeditions would gen- 
erally start at St. Louis. At a later 


„date, when the frontier was ex- 


tended farther west, the trading 
wagons would assemble at Inde- 
pendence near the present border 
of Missouri and Kansas. River 
boats would bring different kinds 
of trading goods that were needed 
in the West where nothing was 
manufactured. Small things such 
as needles and thread, spoons and 
mirrors, were much in demand. 
The éovered wagons or pack ani- 
mals were loaded, and the expedi- 
tion started out. The trail led 
across»Kansas, and along the Ar- 
kansas River, where Dodge City 


New Frontier States. 
west of the Mississippi, 


While the pathfinders had been exploring 
the territory behind them was being 


rapidly settled and new states formed. The territory shown on the 
map as Maine was part of Massachusetts. 


now stands. Most of the trading 
caravans struck out southwest 
over the dry deserts and on to the 
town of Santa Fe. Today United 
States Highways 50, 350, and 85 
follow nearly the same route as the 
old covered wagon caravans that 
trekked to Santa Fe. 


President Jefferson Begins the Na- 
tional Road. While wagon roads 
and rough trails were bein. used 
west of the Mississippi, you can be 


sure that more permanent roads 
were being built over the first fron- 
tier territory of Daniel Boone and 
George Rogers Clark. While the 
first prairie schooners were rum- 
bling toward Santa Fe in 1822, 
sforkmen were extending and im- 
proving the National Road, which 
was started in 1811. This impor- 
_ tant highway eventually reached 
from the nation’s capital to St. 
Louis and was the great route of 
western migration. 
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An Old Turnpike. Many early roads were built by private com- 
panies that charged a fee for th 


e privilege of riding over the 


bumps and ruts. (Courtesy Public Roads Administration) 


The Cumberland Road over the 
old Braddock trail was really the 
start of the great National Road. 
By means of the Cumberland Road 
travelers could go from Washing- 
ton as far as the Ohio River. The 
road was poor, and people objected 
to paying heavy tolls on the pri- 
vate turnpikes. A solution to this 
problem was necessary because 
better and cheaper transportation 
to the frontier had to be found. 

President Jefferson was one óf 
the first persons to realize the im- 
portance of binding the West and 
East together with improved roads. 
He thought of the idea of improv- 
ing the old Cumberland Road by' 
having the national government 
pay for the construction of a good 
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road. During Jefferson's admin- 
istration Congress approved the 
plan. When the road was finally 
constructed, it was called the Na- 
tional Road. For the first time the 
government instead of a private 
company had built a road. 

The National Road was a great 
thoroughfare. Soon mail was be- 
ing rushed by fast stage over the 
one hundred thirty miles be- 
tween Cumberland and Wheeling 
in the amazing time of a day and 
& half. Do not laugh at this speed. 
It was lightning fast for those 
frontier days. Soon this fast road 
to Wheeling on the river did not 
reach far enough into the frontier. 
Onward aeross Ohio went the great 
highway which today is U. S. 40. 
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Year after year the construction 
of the National Road went west- 
ward. Soon it was built to Colum- 


` bus, Ohio. Then on it went to In- 


dianapolis, Indiana. Eventually 
the great road was completed to 
Illinois where it connected with St. 
Louis on the Mississippi River. 
Many presidents after Jefferson, 
such as Madison, Monroe, and 
Jackson, took interest in the build- 
ing and completion of the National 
Road. But to that great man, 
Thomas Jefferson, should go first 
credit. To the Far West he had 
sent Lewis and Clark to explore. 
Behind them he started the great 
National Road to bind two sepa- 
rate parts of our country into a 
really united Union. 


Clinton Digs a Ditch to the Fron- 
tier. President Jefferson had been 
worried becquse of the lack of good 
roads to the frontier. He wanted 
to see the different sections of the 
country united. Eastern mer- 
chants were interested in the same 
problem but for more selfish rea- 
sons. Each city on the Atlantic 
coast wished to have as much of 
the western trade as it could pos- 
sibly get, and the city with the best 
and easiest transportation would 
get that trade. 


This competition for the trade , 


of the frontier “seesawed” back 
and forth with first one locality 
and then another having the ad- 
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vantage. For a time the route 
over the Forbes Road across Penn- 
sylvania from Pittsburgh to Phila- 
delphia had a good deal of that 
frontier trade. Philadelphia pros- 
pered by this trade, but as trade 
increased, this road became more 
and more inadequate to handle the 
volume of traffic. The road was 
soon in poor condition. Rates for 
wagon hauling wer@ over one hun- 
dred dollars a ton, a cost that made 
profitable trade almost impossible. 

The improved National Road 
from Wheeling to the Potomac 
River brought some of this trade 
back to the East for a while. Then 
the seaports of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia profited most by the west- 
ern trade. Later, however, steam- 
boats on the rivers began to take 
trade away from the roads east. It 
now looked as though New Or- 
leans, and not any of the eastern 
cities, would be the market point 
for the West. 

The greatest factor in develop- 
ing a good portion of the West and 
determining what eastern city 
would get the greatest share of 
westerns produce was not a road. 
ft was a ditch forty feet wide and 
dbout ten feet deep. Clinton’s 
Ditch, the people called this first 
really important American canal. 
The name came from the Governor 
of New York, DeWitt Clinton, 
who was largely respopsible for the 
great task of digging the canal. 
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The eastern seaport that received 
the benefit of the new trade with 
the West was New York City. 

The Erie Canal was the real 
name of Clinton’s Ditch. In some 
respects it was the most important 
project in the building of the west- 
ern frontier. If you look on the 
map on page 341, you will notice 
that this Canal follows rather 
closely one of the main original 
gateways to the West. You recall 
that this Mohawk Valley was 
really the easiest of all western 
roads. No mountains had to be 
crossed as the traveler went west 
from Albany. Iroquois Indians 


and the British kept most trav- 


elers off this road until after the 
Revolutionary War. In later years 
a flood of wagons went west over 
this same pathway, then called the 
Genesee Road. Clinton had an 
idea that a canal could be built 
through this same territory. The 
elevation was not high at any point 
on the route. Clinton thought that 
locks could be built to raise and 
lower the barges. 

DeWitt Clinton was right, but 
Clinton, like John Fitch and many 
others, was a pioneer, and it was 
not an easy thing to accomplish 
such a task. In that day the Erie 
Canal was as big a project as the 
construction of the Panama Canal 


in more recent years. First the’ 


people of New York State had to 
be convinced that such a waterway 
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would bring great wealth to their 
locality in the increased trade that 
would come through the state, 
Clinton tried to get the national 
government to help, pay for this 
canal as it had done in the case of 
the National Road. This effort 
failed. The states of Ohio and In- 
diana also refused to help although 
these states were soon to profit 
greatly by the use of the Canal. 
The people of New York were 
determined by this time to dig the 
big ditch themselves and to pay 
for it out of their own pockets. In 
the end the state was rewarded so 
many hundreds of times that to 
try to set a per cent of profit on the 
investment would be impossible. 
The Canal took seven years to con- 
struct. It was three hundred 
sixty-five miles long. Sixty-five 
locks were necessary in order to 


raise the boats from one level to 


another. The big task was fin- 
ished in 1825, which was about the 
same time that the Santa Fe Trail 
was opened and that Jed Smith 
was starting his mountain explor- 
ing career. Civilization was 
marching rapidly west to meet the 
new-found land of the pathfinders. 

The importance of the Erie Ca- 
nal ean hardly be overemphasized. 
Clinton had pointed out repeat- 
edly that water transportation was 
much cheaper than any means of 
land hauling. Indeed, even with 
all modern improvements of roads; 


The Erie Canal Clinton's Ditch was a great help in develop- 
ing the West from Ohio to Wisconsin. (Coyrtesy Public Roads 
Administration) 


trucks, and railroads today, water 
is by far the cheapest of all means 
of hauling freight. Clinton’s Ditch 
was a means of getting produce 
from the interior to an Atlantic 
shipping port much faster and 
much cheaper than any means 
used up to that time. The hauling 
time was reduced from twenty to 
eight days. The hauling costs were 
lowered from a hundred dollars to 
ten dollars a ton. Towns, such as 
Utica and Syracuse, developed in 
middle New York State along the 
Canal. Allof the territory ofnorth- 
ern Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indi- 
ana began to develop because the 
products from those lands coyld be 
shipped over Lake Erie to the Ca- 


nal. The states of Illinois, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin now grew rap- 
idly due to the fact that people 


` could ship over the Great Lakes 


*and through the Erie Canal. 

One of the most important re- 
sults of the building of the Erie 
Canal was the fact that immedi- 
ately New York took the lead in 
eastern shipping. More wharves 
had to be built for the tons upon 
tons of western produce that kept 
pouring through the Canal from 
the West. Shipping companies of 
all types were organized. Banks 
were also organized to finance 
the increased shipping business. 
New York City was well on the ` 
way to becoming one of the largest 
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exporting and importing cities in 
the entire world, and much of that 
growth was due to cheap transpor- 
tation over the Erie Canal. 

There was jubilation all along 
the three hundred sixty-five 
miles of the canal when Clinton 
made the first journey and emp- 
tied a cask of Lake Erie water into 
the Hudson River. The official 
party watched parades and at- 
tended banquets to celebrate the 
great accomplishment. No doubt 
all were thinking of the prosperity 
that the Canal would bring. The 
citizens of New York City and 
those of the towns along this water 
route were celebrating thè fact that 
it would bring them wealth in 
new trade. 

Far away to the south in Vir- 
ginia at his home at Monticello, an 
old man, Thomas Jefferson, knew 
of the completion of the Canal. 


We may very well guess that while i 


he thought of it with satisfac- 
tion, he was not thinking of profits 
from trade. The western land 
that would be served by the Erie 
Canal had meant much to Thomas 
Jefferson. He had purchased much 
of that vast territory. He had seht 
his secretary, Meriwether Lewis, 
to explore and map that land. He 
had seen the East and West grow 
apart because of transportation 
difficulties, so he had started the 
National Road to serve as a tie to 
bind our two sections together. 
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Now, with but a year left to live 
of a long and fruitful life, the news 
reached Jefferson that still another 
thoroughfare for freedom had been 
built across the wilderness. How 
good the news, must have been to 
that great American! 


THE FRONTIER MOVED 
RAPIDLY WESTWARD 


States Follow the Frontier. While 
men like Meriwether Lewis and 
Jed Smith were searching for un- 
known trails through the snow- 
bound Rockies, or fighting am- 
bushes of Arikara Indians, many 
important things were happening 
behind them. The land that the 
first pathfinders had explored was 
being settled by families of Amer- 
iean people. That land was being 
settled so rapidly that during the 
period when the pathfinders were 
exploring the Far West, a new 
State was being added to our coun- 
try every three or four years. 

It was certainly not an exaggera- 
tion to compare the movement of 
people who followed Daniel Boone 
into the Mississippi Valley to “a 
tiny stream that grew to be a 
flood.” It was indeed a flood of 
people, and a mighty one at that. 
You read of the sudden movement 
of settlers that swept into Ken- 
tucky and drove solitude-loving 
Daniel Boone farther west. We 
also mentioned the first small set- 
tlements in the Tennessee Valley 


Early Roads to the First Frontier. Many of us today will be able to 


travel on modern highways along those early, historic routes. 


and on the north bank of the Ohio 
River across from Kentucky. We 
did not have time to tell about all 
the important settlements of those 
lands. Settlers, traders, farmers, 
craftsmen—all followed the path- 
finders in such rapid order that by 
the time Lewis and Clark were 
heading up the Missouri River in 
1804, Tennessee and Ohio, as well 
as Kentucky, were regular states 
of the Union. 

Out in front went the pathfind- 
ers and the frontier! On behind 
them came the permanent settlers! 
In 1819 hard times came upon the 


people of the East and great num- 
«bers of them decided to become 
western pioneers instead of unem- 
ployed Easterners. The same year 
of 1821 that Captain Becknell ven- 
tured over the Santa Fe Trail to 
prove that trade could be carried 
on across the wilderness, the terri- 
tory of Missouri was declared a 
regular state in the Union. We 
marvel at the rapidity with which 
things were happening in those 
days. Missouri became a state in 
1821. Scarcely forty years before 
that occurrence, George Rogers 
Clark led his small band of rifle- 
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men over this very same region! 
He had found only a few thinly 
scattered fur-trading posts and nu- 
merous Indian tribes. Our coun- 
try’s story was marching on with 
rapid strides. 

Many other Mississippi Valley 
stars were added to our flag even 
before Missouri became a state. 
We have mentioned the new states 
of Kentucky: 1792; Tennessee, 
1796; and Ohio, 1803. On marched 
the new states in rapid order: 
Louisiana, 1812; Indiana, 1816; 
Mississippi, 1817; Illinois, 1818; 
and Alabama, 1819. Back in New 
England some of the original states 
were becoming more densely popu- 
lated, and new states were being 
formed. Vermont became a state 
in 1791, and Maine in 1820. 

This rapid growth of states east 
of the Mississippi occurred even 
before Jed Smith joined the trap- 
ping company of Ashley. When 
those mighty mountain men struck 
out for trapping lands in the Rock- 
ies, and when the first prairie wag- 
ons rumbled out over the Santa Fe 
Trail, these pathfinders were leav- 
ing behind them a rapidly growing 
nation of twenty-four  statés. 
Truly, in few periods of history had 
so many things happened in so 
short a time. 


The American Indian Is Driven 
West. The westward march of the 
American frontier on the trail of 
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the pathfinders is a glorious story. 
To the Indian tribes, however, the 
westward march was anything but 
glorious. War followed war in the 
story ef the frontier, and treaty 
followed treaty, Whether or not 
the treaties were just, and whether 
or not the white people lived up 
to their promises, the fact remains 
that each year found the tribes 
pushed back a little farther. 

Before the coming of the white 
settlers, a few hundred Indians 
had roamed over territories larger 
than some of our states. A tribe 
would claim a large region of land 
for its own possession simply be- 
cause its members might hunt 
there every few years. They had 
little sense of ownership of land. 
It was to be expected that the 
frontiersmen, who wished to build 
permanent homes, would give little 
heed to the claims of roaming In- 
dians who only wished to hunt oc- 
easionally. No doubt it would not 
be expected that a few Indians, 
living in comparative squalor, 
could keep vast portions of the 
earth on which merely to hunt and 
fight each other. The Indian's way 
of living had been a poor one, but 
it was the only way he knew, and 
he was losing it. 

It is certainly regrettable that 
no way was ever found to make a 
just settlement of the problems of 
the Indians and the white settlers. 
Some of the eastern tribes moved 
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west to escape the oncoming 
whites. Some of the forest Indi- 
ans, such as the Sioux, left the 
woods around the Great Lakes and 
moved to the western plains Oth- 
ers, such as the Cherokees, who 
had fought against the settlements 
in Tennessee, were forced finally 
to move out west. Later we shall 
read that these tribes were given 
territories in the plains and moun- 
tains only to have prospectors rush 
over their land in a search for 
riches or to have commercial hunt- 
ers slaughter their buffalo. 

From time to time the tribes re- 
belled, thinking that the limit of 
their patience had been reached. 
There were many of these upris- 
ings. Some of them were little 
more than raids, while others 
reached the proportions of full bat- 
tles. For example, Little Turtle of 
the Miamis rose against the whites 
only to be defeated in the battle’of 
Fallen Timbers by Anthony Wayne, 
whom you remember for his ex- 
ploits in the Revolutionary War. 


Tecumseh, Noble Red Man. 


Many of the Indians were cruel 


and treacherous, like the Coman- 
ches who killed Jed Smith, but 
other tribes were as honorable as 
the forest Indians who clasped 
hands with William Penn on the 
banks of the Delaware. It would 
be well for us to keep in mindesuch 
noble red men, for some of their 


best leaders were examples of fine 


manhood. We might even remem- 
ber the Shawnee leader, Tecum- 
seh, although during most of his 
life he planned and fought against 
the people of our country. 

Tecumseh was a Shawnee who 
was born in the Ohio Valley about 
the year 1768. As a youth he 
learned the art of Indian fighting 
in forays against the American set- 
tlers who were coming in increas- 
ing numbers down the Ohio River. 
Well might Tecumseh fight our 
frontiersmen, for this oncoming 
flood of pioneers meant the death 
of his nation. This noble leader 
had seen “his people deprived of 
their homes and many demoralized 
by the liquor sold to them by the 
white people. Tecumseh was dou- 
bly alarmed when our country at- 
tempted to make new treaties in 
1804 and 1805 that would deprive 
“the Indians of even more land than 
we had taken previously. Some of 
the chiefs, under the influence of 
gifts and whisky, had agreed to 
these new treaties. 

Tecumseh now faced Governor 
William Henry Harrison and de- 
mánded that the land be given 
batk. When Harrison refused to 
adjust the treaty, Tecumseh jour- 
neyed south to enlist the help of 
the southern Indians. The great 
Shawnee had been working on a 
confederation of all the Indian 
tribes from Canada to Florida. His 
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self-control and great eloquence 
as a speaker had won for him the 
position of leadership of all the 
Indians. While Tecumseh was on 
this mission,» Harrison attacked 
the Shawnees under Tecumseh’s 
brother and completely defeated 
the Indians. 

Tecumseh joined the English in 
the War of 1812, believing that the 
British with their fur-trading posts 
would be less a threat to the Indi- 
ans than the Americans who were 
destroying the red men so rapidly. 
The great chief died in this war 
bravely facing a charge of Ameri- 
can cavalry. Undoubtedly, Te- 
cumseh was a noble man who 
fought bravely for his people and 
the things that he considered to be 
right. The Shawnee chief was one 
of our great Americans. 


‘Jedediah Smith and the Moun- 
tain Men Pass into History. Te- 
cumseh and other Indian leaders 
were not the only interesting peo- 
ple who disappeared before the 
onrush of civilization. Jedediah 
Smith could no more have lived 
“in the midst of civilization than 
could Daniel Boone or the chief 
of the Shawnees. Such men needed 
room to roam and live, and such 
types as Boone and Smith disap- 
peared as rapidly as the Indians. 
The old life of Indians and fron- 


tiersmen alike gave way to æ new - 


life of roads, fences, and towns. 


We have told the story of Jede- 
diah Smith because he was a good 
example of a western trapper and 
trail blazer. "There were many 
others whose lives were as adven- 
turous and who perhaps accom- 
plished as much. There was Jim 
Bridger who knew the Rocky 
Mountains as well as any living 
man. There was the famous scout, 
Kit Carson, who lefrned the se- 
crets of the wilderness from Bridg- 
er. No greater pathfinder and 
guide than Carson ever lived. 
General John C. Frémont was 
guided by Kit Carson and did 
much to map the roads to Califor- 
nia and Oregon. 

There were many others, but 
yot must read elsewhere of how 
they rode the plains with heavy ri- 
fles in readiness for fur-bearing 
animals or Indians. Thus the ex- 
,plorers of the western plains and 
mountains came into our country's 
story, did their work well, and then 
disappeared as roads and civilized 
settlements overtook them. In 
small bands, in pairs, yet often 
alone, the adventurous lives they 
lived have scarcely been equaled 
in'the story of our country—or any 
other country for that matter. 
They were a hardy lot, those 
plainsmen and mountain men. 
Hardy and resourceful they were, 
and tough as the hides they hid in 
secret valleys from luyking Indi- 
ans—and each other. 


Maer E 


IMPORTANT EVENTS ABOUT WHICH WE HAVE ALREADY STUDIED 


1801 Jefferson was elected 
President 


1807 Fulton’s Clermont 
1809 Madison was elected 


1811 \ First steamboat on the 
| Mississippi River 


1812 War with England 


1817 James Monroe, President 


\ A 
2 > 
Spb en First public high school, 
Massachusetts 


1825 John . Quincy Adams, 
President 


1829-30 The Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad 


These are events which you studied.in Unit Four, Our Young Country 


Grows Up. 
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1803 Louisiana Purchase 
" 
1804 Lewis and Clark 
LJ 


1805 Pike’s journey 


Tecumseh attempted to 
organize Indians 8 


1811 Work began on National 
Road 


Astoria founded 
1819 Hard times in the East 


Many pioneers started for . 
the frontier 


1821-22 Santa Fe Trail 
1825 Erie Canal completed 


1826 Jed Smith reached Cali- 
fornia 


Notice how many important» frontier events were occurring, during the 
years when our young oniy was growing up. 


WORKING WITH HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


You will find a list of All-time All-Americans of the frontier at. the 
end of the next unit. e 


1. Product Map. Draw a map showing the states that,have been cut 
from the Louisiana Purchase. Label the most important cities. By 
means of drawings or cutout pictures, show the important products of 
these states today. 


2. Area Comparison Map. Draw a map showing the area of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase compared to countries of Europe or Latin America. 


* 
3. Dialogue. Write and present a dialogue between Thomas Jeffer- 
son and James Monroe discussing the Louisiana Purchase. 


4. Letter. Imagine that you are a frontiersman who has settled in the 
Ohio Valley. Write a letter to President Jefferson protesting the tak- 
ing over of New Orleans by the French. Present your point of view in 
the simple language of the frontier. Remember though, even a frontiers- 
man wouldn't use “ain’t”.in a letter to the President. 


5. Illustrated History of New Orleans. New Orleans has always been 
a romantic and colorful city. Write a history of New Orleans during 
colonial and frontier days. At the close of your “history” you might 
explain what evidences of these early periods remain today. Illustrate 
with drawings, photographs, or cutout pictures. 


_ 6. Floor Talk. Zebulon Pike was, merely mentioned in your text. He 
-~ 1s very important and interesting. Find out more about him and present 
your findings in a floor talk. 


7. Travel Talk. Prepare a floor talk about the Santa Fe Trail. Tell 
` the kinds of country through which it ran, the types of commerce carried 
over it, and something about Santa Fe today. Be sure to use your wall 
map as you talk to point out places you describe. 

o 


8. Magazine Article. Some people think that geography isn't very 
important. Men like Lewis and Clark found it the most important 
thing that explorers had to consider. In what ways did geographical 
features such as mountains, rivers, weather, types of vegetation, etc., 
help or hinder their venture? Write an article for a magazine such as 
National Geographic proving your points. You may include maps if 
you wish. Pupils who enjoy a challenge might explain which of the 
geographical features that hindered Lewis and Clark have been con- 
quered by modern scientists and engineers. : 
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9. Research and Class Discussion. The fur, business has an exciting 
past. The boys might be iiterested in early methods of hunting and 
trapping compared with modern methods of securing furs. Don’t for- 
get fur farms. The girls might be interested in deciding what furs they 
would like to have and where they could be secured today. Have a 
class discussion about the fur business then and now. 


10. Floor Talk. We have used Jedediah Smith as an example of a 
mountain man. There were many others who probably did as much 
ashe. Find out more about one of these, such as Jim Bridger, and pre- 
sent your findings in a floor talk. 


11. Skits. Write and present a series of skits dramatizing the life and 
adventures of Jedediah Smith. A 


12. Radio Program. Write and present a radio program dramatizing 
scenes from the adventures of Kit Carson and John C. Frémont. 


13. Class Program. Prepare and present a program honoring the men 
who explored beyond the Mississippi River. Be sure that your pro- 
gram has variety. You might include skitse tableaux, exhibits, and 
music. Why would the singing of “America the Beautiful” be especially 


appropriate for such a program? 


14. State Chart. Make a chart showing the order in which the states 
entered the Union up to the time when Missouri became a state (1821). 
Use the following headings, adding others if you wish. 


NAME OF DATE ADMITTED FIRS’ SETTLEMENT CHIEF INDUSTRIES 
STATE AND PRODUCTS 


TODAY 


15. Editorial. Write an editorial that might have appeared in a news- 
paper published in a frontier town demanding that the government 
build roads over which the frontiersmen might transport their produce. 


16. Floor Talk. Prepare a floor talk on DeWitt Clinton and the Erie 
Canal. 


17. Panel Discussion. Prepare a panel discussion on the Indian prob- 
lems. One panel member might present the viewpoint of the Indian, 
another that of the frontiersman, another that of an Easterner who 
lived during the period but was not much concerned, and still another 
the viewpoint of most modern Americans. There are many books in 
which you will find excellent material for your talks. Refer o page 438 
for procedure to follow when planning and holding a panel discussion. 
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18. Pages from a Diary. Jed Smith probably never attended school, 
but he knew more geography than do most people today. Write a few 
sample pages from a diary which Smith might have kept telling of his 
trip to the Pacific coast and back. Have the pages show his knowledge 
of the geography of the western states. Include comments on moun- 
tains, rivers, valleys, deserts, etc. 


19. Mural. Make a mural for the wall of your classroom showing 
methods of transportation which helped to open the frontier. Study 
some modern murals in the buildings of the city or town in which you 
live or reproductions in books. You may use crayon or paint on muslin 
or paper. Besure your drawings are historically accurate. You prob- 
ably would want to show the stagecoach, flatboat, keelboat, steamboat, 
Conestoga wagon, prairie schooner, and train. 


20. Dramatization. Dramatize a scene from a meeting held by frontier 
men and women in which they discuss the problem of finding a way to 
market their produce. Have different types of people contribute their 
views. The scene might close with the singing of several songs popular 
on the frontier. Perhaps your music teacher might be willing to help a 
group learn some of these songs. 


21. Memorandum Pad. Don’t forget the many interesting activities 
which you have carried on in your work with other units such as stamps, 


rag events, ete, Remember to keep your cumulative pages up to 
ate. 


A List for Oral Reports, Review Quizzes, and Vocabulary Drills. 


Meriwether Lewis William Ashley John C. Frémont 
William Clark James Bridger DeWitt Clinton 
Sacagawea plainsmen Tecumseh 
John Jacob Astor . mountain men Arikara Indians 
Manuel Lisa ranchos Santa Fe Trail 
Zebulon Pike Miamis trail blazing 
"William Becknell Jedediah Smith forays 

Kit Carson 


à Unit Six 


. e 
Pushing Freedoms Frontier Westward 
Chapter 16. Southern Frontier Heroes » 


Chapter 17. Covered, Wagons Roll Westward 
Chapter 18. Freedom's frontier Is Established 


The story of the American frontier is one of endless changes. Rest- 
less explorers and trappers ventured farther and farther across prairies 
and mountains, Brave settlers followed closely behind the pathfinders 
and established homes in spite of wilderness dangers. More pioneers 
moved in, unhitched their oxen, and unloaded their prairie schooners. 
Settlements grew rapidly. Presently each locality began to boast of the 
features of civilization: many homes, a store, à post office, a church, and 
a road to other settlements. Thus the frontier disappeared only to be 
pushed farther west by other adventgirous spirits. 

This unit is the story of the settlements west of the Mississippi River. 
The first frontier, east of the Mississippi, had been well explored and 
fairly well settled by the beginning of the new century, 1801. But 
across “Old Man River” were vast unknown territories into which only 
a few of the most hardy of the wilderness hunters and trappers had 
dared to venture. 

The tide of the westward movement,swept But across the prairies and 
mountains as rapidly as it had filled up the valleys of the Ohio: Ex- 
plorers and scouts went first. Hunters'and trappers were roaming these 
lands sometimes even before the men who were given credit for being the 
first explorers. Settlers came rapidly. Soon long wagon trains were 
assembling for the western journey. „So did these frontier ploneers beat 
thoroughfares for freedom across & wilderness. When their work was 
done, our country extended’ from the cattle ranges of Texas to the 


pioneer orchards of faraway Oregon. 
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Our pathfinders and trail blazers pushed Freedom’s Frontier 

througlt the passes of the western mountains. This scene is 

Mirror Lake in Yosemite Valley, the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains. (Courtesy Yosemite National Park) 


10 
Southern Frontier Heroes 


The Frontier Elects a" President. 
In the last chapter you read that 
the frontier to the Mississippi was 
being rapidly settled as pioneers 
pushed westward with wagon and 
flatboat. Soon all the land to the 
great river was organized intoregu- 
lar states. More and more con- 
gressmen came to our capital rep- 
resenting the common people of 
fronticr farms and small villages. 
For years Congress had been con- 
trolled by statesmen of the Atlan- 
tie coast, but now out of the fron- 
tier West came men who were 
national figures. 

These western men began to 


have real power in our goverh- , 


ment. You have read of Hénry 
Clay of Kentucky and his part in 
starting the War of 1812. Even 
at that early date the West was 
Strong enough to force a war in 
spite of the fact that New Eng- 
land statesmen were for peace, 
Before many years had passed, the 
West elected one of their own men, 
a frontiersman, for president. That 
man, Andrew Jackson, was one of 
the outstanding characters in our 
history. 

Many of our statesmen, sach as 
Jefferson, were interested in the 


problems of the frontier. Jackson 
was not only interested in the 
frontier; he was, himself, a fron- 
tiersman in every respect. He was 
indeed so much like the frontier 
that you could almost describe the 
frontier by describing Jackson. 
Jackson had some very fine fron- 
tier qualities and he also had some 
pioneer characteristics that were 
not so good. A frontier life had 
given this leader great physical en- 
durance and courage. He was 
loyal to his friends, but he hated 
his enemies. He was always ready 
to fight the cause of poor people. 
He had a limited education and, in 
general, didn’t like people who 
were cultured. Jackson’s enemies 
were correct when they called him 
rough, crude, and headstrong, but 
“brave and strong, rough and 
crude” is also ‘a very good general 
description of the frontier. 

We are ready in our story for the 
låst part of the frontier, the settle- 
nients out beyond “Old Man 
River," the adventure of the Far 
West. Before we cross the Missis- 
sippi we should study about An- 

‘drew Jackson, the President, who 
was so much like the frontier. The 
life of this fiery, determined, and 
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hot-tempered character covered 
most of the days of the American 
frontier. He was born in a poor 
frontier cabin in the Carolinas in 
1767, the year Finley made his 
first trip to Kentucky. Jackson 
died in Tennessee in 1845 where, 
as an old man, he had just heard 
the news that Texas was finally a 
part of our United States. 

Andrew Jackson started life 
fighting, and he seemed to be 
fighting someone or something all 
through his eventfullife. A much 
larger boy than Andrew said of 
the youth who was to become the 
hero of the frontier, “I could al- 
ways throw him, but he’d never 
stay throwed.” Jackson never 
stayed “throwed” by anyone dur- 
ing his seventy-eight years. As a 
youth of thirteen “Andy” saw the 
Carolinas overrun by the British 
_leader Tarleton. This officer was 
the most brutal of the English sol- 
diers of the Revolutionary War, 
and the homes and people of the 
South were given little mercy. Fi- 
nally, the boy Andrew, with a ha- 
tred in his soul for the British that 
was never to leave him, foined i in 
the fighting. At one time he was 
captured and was given a saber 
cut on his head and hand for re- 
fusing to polish an officer’s boots. 


5 


Thirty-five years later the British , 


army was to pay dearly for these 
outrages when English troops faced 
Jackson's men at New Orleans. 
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Jackson Becomes a Frontier Hero. 
At the age of twenty-three, An- 
drew Jackson went out to the far 
west frontier village of Nashville, 
TennesSee, to be a Uistrict attor- 
ney. Now.here was a job that de- 
manded courage. The frontier had 
few people such as police to en- 
force the law. There were always 
many people, however, on the 
edges of the wilderness who were 
ready to,break and to defy the law. 
Jackson, young as he was, soon 
made a reputation of being abso- 
lutely without fear of anyone or 
anything. He was, thereupon, 
elected to the House of Representa- 
tives from Tennessee. He entered 
the capital, which was then at Phil- 
adelphia, riding a horse and pre- 
senting, no doubt, a striking fig- 
ure. By this time his features were 
set. He had a thin face, bushy 
gray eyebrows, and a high fur- 
rowed forehead. His frame, fea- 
tures, and tall military bearing 
gave the appearance of great en- 
ergy. He was not at all backward 
about his appearance or his lack 
of education in the midst of edu- 
cated statesmen. Our backwoods 
hero promptly started to oppose 
anyone with whom he didn’t agree. 
And that even included George 
Washington. 

The next quarter century of 
Jackson’s life was filled with ac- 
tion, and a good deal of that action 
was real fighting. He increased his 


influence with the people of the 
frontier by successfully waging a 
frontier war with the Creek Indi- 


ans, The frontiersmen were by 
this time devoted to this tough, 
rough, and ready leader whom they 
were calling affectionately “Old 
Hickory.” You recall that Jack- 
son was sent against the British at 
New Orleans in our second war 
with England. “Old Hickory,” 
without doubt, was thinking back 
to his boyhood days in Carolina 


ANDREW JACKSON—: 
FIGHTING FRONTIER 
PRESIDENT 


“Andy” Jackson was born in a 
frontier log cabin of Carolina. 
At the age of thirteen he was 
helping the men of the neigh- 
borhood fight the British. 


Jackgon spent a large part 

of his life fighting someone— 

Indians, British, or Spanish. 

At New Orleans his frontiers- 

men defeated the best of the 
British troops. 


Andrew Jackson was the first 
frontiersman to be elected 
President. The common peo- 
ple of the backwoods swarmed 
to Washington to cheer “Old 
Hickory." 


when an angry British soldier 
slashed him with a sword. Jack- 
son drove his frontier fighters to 
vietory with the fury of hatred for 
the British. The battle was fought 
dfter the peace treaty had been 
signed that ended the war, but the 
news had not yet reached New Or- 
leans. Nevertheless, the frontier 
people considered that “Old Hick- 
“ory” had saved the backwoods 
country from the control of foreign 


people. 
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Andrew Jackson was idolized by 
the frontier people and in turn he 
was devoted to them. However, 
he didn’t have much use for other 
people, and that dislike included 
practically all people who were 
not American pioneers, whether 
they were Indians or British. 
After the War of 1812, Jackson 


went into Florida to subdue In-, 


dians who wete raiding southern 
plantations. Florida still belonged 
to Spain although that country 
was making no effort to develop 
the land or to establish law and 
order. As a result of this neglect 
the Everglades and bays of the 
Florida coast became a réfuge for 
pirates, runaway slaves, and In- 
dian marauders. Jackson liked the 
job of punishing the Indians. 
Then, without orders, Jackson 
went on in a headstrong fashion 
and attacked the Spanish forts of 
Florida. His future enemy, John 
Quincy Adams, got Andy out of 
this scrape. The trouble caused 
Spain and our country to bring up 
the question of Flórida for final 
settlement. As a result, the land 
was sold to the United States in 
1819 and formally annexed in 
1821. The frontier people didn’t 
care whether or not Jackson had 
orders to attack the Spanish. Any- 
thing Jackson did was right ac- 
cording to most pioneers. 
these same common people of the 
frontier helped elect “Old Hickory” 


, his people. 


In 1828” 
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to be the seventh President of the 
United States. Truly the frontier 
was becoming a powerful factor in 
American life, 

:] a 

Jackson Fights for the Frontier 
People. Andrew Jackson followed 
six presidents who had been reared 
and educated in Virginia and Mas- 
sachusetts. These men had all the 
advantages of superior homes and 
college training. When Jackson 
was inaugurated in Washington, 
D. G, the rough dress and crude 
maAnMers of his friends shocked the 
society people of Washington who 
had been used to the polished con- 
duet of such educated leaders as 
James Monroe and John Quincy 
Adams. However, Jackson cared 
not a bit who was shocked or who 
was offended. The common peo- 
ple of the farms and frontier were 
They had elected him. 
Jackson was not ashamed of his 
humble boyhood. This loyalty and 
lack of false pride were other fron- 
tier qualities. 

Jackson didn’t stop fighting just 
because he had left the frontier 
and lived in the White House. One 
example of his fighting career as 
President is illustrated by what 1s 
called Jackson’s war on the Bank 
of the United States. This insti- 
tution was owned by wealthy men 
of the East. Now the bank had 
government money which it used 
to make profits for the owners. 


Places and Events of Early 


Stephen Austin and the battles for independence. 


e 
Texas. Notice the settlement of 


MISSION OF 
SAN FRANCISCO 
DE LOS TEJAS 


BATTLE OTHE 
ALAMO: SAN ANTONIO 


The cattle 


industry later became important in Texas. 


Jackson was just as suspicious of 
eastern bankers as most frontier 
people had been since the days of 
Daniel Boone. It didn’t make 
much difference to Jackson that 
this central bank was strong and 
had brought financial security to 
the country. 

Jackson couldn’t tolerate the 
idea of wealthy bankers making 
profits from government money. 


It probably diin’t help the situa- 
tion when the president of the 
bank said that Jackson might be 
able to scalp Indians but he 
couldn't run the bank. Jackson 
did run the bank, and finally man- 
aged to take all the government 
, money away. Jackson's handling 
of the financial situation, however, 
was more courageous „than it was 
wise. Soon the country was again 
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dependent on small, weak, state 
banks. As a result, before many 
years had passed, the country went 
into a terrible financial panic. 

Andrew Jackson's presidency 
was not all fighting, however. You 
will read in a later chapter that 
many good things were accom- 
plished and that his administra- 
tion has been called the “period of 
reform.” Jackson didn't care much 
for education, but, nevertheless, 
public education made great ad- 
vances in those days. Libraries 
multiplied and newspapers grew in 
numbers and importance. Care 
was given to unfortunate people 
such as the deaf and the blind who 
before had received little atten- 
tion. Insane asylums had been in 
a deplorable condition, but now 
people began to consider ways to 
improve those institutions. At- 
tention was given to the problem 
of slavery as you will read also in 
later chapters. 

Many of these reforms were not 
started by Andrew Jackson. How- 
ever, the reforms wére part of the 
general idea of that period to give 
more consideration to the prob- 
lems of the common people. And 
any problem of the common peopie 
was near to the heart of our fron- 
tier President. 


When we today think back to. 


frontier days we would do well to 
carry in mind our picture of “Old 
Hickory” of frontier Tennessee. 
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He seemed to have all the strong 
virtues combined with the weak 
points of frontier people. He had 
so much faith in the rugged 
strength of his fellow frontiersmen 
that he thought his countrymen 
greatly superior to all other peo- 
ple: Indians, Spaniards, Mexicans, 
or British. That is the way most 
frontier people thought. Many of 
the ideas of isolation in modern 
times can be traced back to fron- 
tier intolerance of any and all 
other people. 

Like many frontier people, Jack- 
son was suspicious of cultured peo- 
ple. He and his people were often 
headstrong rather than wise. Their 
disdain of good manners would no 
doubt shock all of us today. But 
these people were strong in the 
qualities that were needed to build 
a nation out of a rough wilderness. 
They had endurance and strength 
that were necessary for the hard life 
of the times. They were sincere 
and straightforward. Our great 
frontier land might never have 
been settled had not pioneers like 
Andrew Jackson been ready and 
willing to fight anybody, any place, 
atany time. 


THE STORY OF TEXAS 


Our Story Turns to the Vast Lands 
of Texas. In the year 1821, when 
Congress admitted Florida to the 
United States, another important 
event occurred. Mexico gained her 


Mission San Jose at San Antonio. 


independence from Spain. Latin- 
American patriots had been work- 
ing and fighting for independence 
for many years. San Martin and 


Simón Bolivar in South America, 
i 


and Miguel Hidalgo in Mexico 
had been working for freedom from 
Spain, just as Washington and Ad- 
ams had worked for independence 
for our own country. The country 
across our southwest border was 
Mexico and not Spain. Another 
very important event was about to 
take place. A young man, Stephen 
Austin by name, was planning to 
cross the Mexican border and to 
colonize American ranchers in the 
fertile lands of the Brazos River 
Valley in a Mexican province’called 
Texas. 
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issi a The Franciscan priests built 
missions in Texas many years before American settlers arrived. 
(Photo by Harvey Patteson) 3 


For many years the great stretch 
of territory between the Spanish 
colony of Mexico and the western 
settlements of America along the 
Mississippi River was uninhabited. 
Far away to the south, the Spanish 
people were extending ranches and 
missions north from Mexico City. 
Some of these outposts reached as 
far as the present cities of Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, and San Anto- 
nio, Texas. Between these points 
and the first American towns and 
ranches along the Mississippi Riv- 
er was a vast territory inhabited 
chiefly by fierce Comanches and 

.Apaches. We suggest that you 
look again at the map on page 357. 
Fix in mind the location of the Rio 
Grande and the Sabine River. 
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Notice the Brazos River where 
many pioneers settled. It was on 
the broad plains and valleys of this 
territory that much of the early 
history of this Spanish state of 
Texas was enacted. 

For years, yes, for more than two 
centuries, little happened on these 
sleepy plains that had once been 
erossed by the explorers Coronado 
and La Salle. "The Spanish started 
a few mission pueblos, as their 
little towns were called. But the 
distances to Mexico City were 
great, and long stretches of hot, 
dusty desert lay between. Then 
suddenly eonditions changed. Far 
east on the Atlantic seaboard, our 
own country was having a bad case 
of “hard times.” Businesses failed; 
homes and farms were lost. A 
wave of people went out to the 
frontier where a new beginning 
could be made by anyone who 
would settle on the land and farm 
it. People now began to look for 
farming land beyond the Missis- 
sippi River. One American, Moses 
Austin, looked at tlle rich lands of 
the Spanish state of Texas. Aus- 
tin actually received a pertnit from 
Spain to bring American settlers to 
these lands. : 


American Farms in Texas. In 


the year when these arrangements | 


were made, however, Moses Austin 
died, and Spain withdrew from the 
New World. It was Stephen Aus- 


LI 
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tin, the son, who finally made the 
plans with the new country, Mex- 
ico. A better leader than Stephen 
Austin for the American colonists 
in Texas could not have been 
found. He was industrious and 
promoted his plans with power and 
yet with justice. Conditions were 
in a turmoil in Mexico City as a 
result of the newly won independ- 
ence. Young Austin didn’t have 
an easy, time getting guarantees 
that,his people would have undis- 
puted ownership of the land they 
were to improve. When he did get 
that assurance, he went back to the 
prosperous farms that were being 
started north of the Rio Grande. 

The farms were indeed prosper- 
ous. A family was able to get as 
much as five thousand acres of the 
rich, valley land. Soon the banks 
of the Brazos River were dotted 
with fields of cotton and herds of 
catfle. In ten years the energetic 
pioneers who came with Austin did 
more to improve this land than the 
Spanish had done in more than 
two hundred years. In these ten 
years over twenty thousand set- 
tlers arrived from Tennessee and 
other Southern states back across 
the Mississippi River. 

The extensive development had 
the approval of the Mexican gov- 
ernment. However, with such men 
as Stephen Austin in the group, 
you may well guess that the im- 
portant and influential people of 
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the communities were Americans 
and not Mexicans. Mexico and 
Spain had never had much inter- 
est in this land, and consequently 
few Mexican «families of empor- 
tance came north £o settle there. 
However, Mexico finally became 
alarmed as more and more Ameri- 
cans came to start farms. This 
American colonization was ordered 
stopped, but the Americans kept 
coming on in spite of orders. 


LJ 

Trouble between Texas and Santa 
Anna. Probably Austin and his 
followers went into Texas with the 
idea of being loyal Mexican sub- 
jects. Soon many weaknesses in 
the new Mexican government be- 
gan to worry the American settlers 
north of the Rio Grande. The 
government of Mexico City prom- 
ised Texas that this territory would 
be made a separate state of Mexico 
and would be separated from the 
state of Coahuila to which it was 
joined. This was not done, and 
the Texans were critical of a gov- 
ernment that did not make good 
its promise. There was also some 
fear on the part of the American 
settlers that the title to their lands 
would not be secure under the 
weak Mexican government that 
seemed always on the verge of 
revolution. 

Then to complicate the whole 
situation, a group of settlersealong 
the Sabine River declared them- 


selves independent from Mexico 
and organized a separate state of 
Fredonia. The Mexican army soon 
put down this ill-advised revolt. 

' However, the Mexican leader, 
Santa Anna, was suspicious of the 
American settlers. In 1830 he sent 
a ragged, poorly equipped Mexi- 
can army to occupy the forts and 
towns of Texas. Without question 
the Mexicans had a fight to police 
their own land, but the Texans re- 
sented having an army quartered 
among their settlements. Many 
men, such as Stephen Austin, now 
began to work for the independ- 
ence of Texas. 

One of the chief reasons that 
the Texans decided to become in- 
dependent from Mexico was be- 
cause of the Mexican leader, Santa 
Anna> Antonio Lopez de Santa 
"Anna was a man whom even the 

E Mexicans should have mistrusted. 
Before he finished his political ca- 
reer, he had betrayed the Spanish 
for whom he originally worked, 
and he had betrayed two Mexican 
presidents. The Texans probably 
didn’t care how much Santa Anna 
betrayedehis own people, but Aus- 
tin and his followers were alarmed 
at the fact that the Mexican leader 
went back on his word to Texas. 
When this general seized control 
of the Mexican government, he 
‘promised the Texans that he would 
give Texas rights as, @ separate 
Mexican state. Santa Anna not 
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only did not do this, but he actu- 
ally began to abolish the rights of 
all of the regular Mexican states. 
In short, Santa Anna was a dicta- 


tor who immediately started to. 


abolish all rights and powers ex- 
cept his own. Here, finally, was 
something that seemed a real 
threat to the Texans. As soon as 
Santa Anna’s plan was known, the 
Texans called a general meeting. 
This was in 1835. Their conven- 
tion declared against'Santa Anna 
and organized to protect the Texan 
rights against the Mexican dicta- 
tor. Santa Anna promptly marched 
against the Texans to punish them. 
The war for the independence of 
Texas was under way. 


Six Feet Six of Frontiersman En- 
ters the Story. The story of Sam 
Houston reminds us that much 
credit should be given to pioneer 
women for their part in building" 
the frontier. Elizabeth Houston, 
the mother of Sam, was the widow 
of a Virginia soldier. She moved 
her large family frem Virginia out 
to a frontier farm in Tennessee, 
which certainly must have taken 
much courage. Once settled in 
Tennessee, the mother’s worries 
were not over. Although most of 
the sons were industrious workers 
on the frontier farm, the son Sam 


was anything but a consolation to’ 


his widowed mother. However, 
Elizabeth Houston loved her hand- 
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some son with his lanky body that 
was to grow to six feet six, his blue 
eyes, and chestnut hair. Sam loved 
his mother, too, but he decidedly 
didn’t dike farm work. 

Sam did find something in Ten- 
nessee that he liked. That was the 
Cherokee Indians, the tribe that 
for years had kept the American 
colonizers from using the southern 
gateway to the frontier. Sam liked 
the Indians so much that he de- 
cided life with them would be more 
satisfactory than being scolded 
and bossed by his older brothers. 
Thereupon, this youngster, who 
later became the hero of Texas his- 
tory, left his home and joined the 
Cherokees. This was no week-end 
visit by young Houston. He stayed 
with the Indians for three years. 

Sam Houston’s path was soon 
to lead him to our nation’s capital, 
and Sam Houston, always with the 
ability to do Something dramatic, 
was attracting the attention of ev- 
eryone in Washington. For the 
young Tennessean was stalking 
around the capital dressed in the 
costume of the Cherokees. Sam 
had gone to Washington to get 
justice for the Cherokees. These 
people were being moved out of 
their old homes and packed off to 
new lands across the Mississippi 
River. They were also being 
cheated by some of the govern- 
ment, agents who were arranging 
for the removal of the tribe. 90 


Sam Houston walked the stréets 
and halls of the capital with feath- 
ers on his head, beads around his 
neck, and colored blankets over his 
shoulders. Thus he continued to 
stalk until he got attention for 
himself and justice for his Chero- 
kee friends. 

Houston later became congress- 
man from Tennessee, and at a very 
youthful age, hé became governor 
of that state. Later the President 
of our country, who was then An- 
drew Jackson, asked Houston to 
go to the far Southwest. With 


SAM HOUSTON 
OF TEXAS 


What Sam Houston meant 

when he addressed the people 

in Washington was, “How 

about the way you have 

treated my Cherokee f riends?" 
* 


Sam Houston became an im- 
portant figure in Texas. He 
defeated Santa Anna and later 
became President of the new 
country of Texas. 


* Houston's knowledge of Indians, 


President Jackson knew that the 
Tennessean would straighten out 
difficulties with Indians along the 
border of the"United States and 
Mexico. Sam Houston left for the 
Southwest. There he found a land 
that he thought even fairer than 
tle lands back home across the 
Mississippi. “It is the finest coun- 
try on the globe,” said the new- 
comer. From that time on Sam 
Houston became part, 8 big part, 
of the story of Texas. , He became 
its leader in war and in peace. 
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The Alamo, San Antonio, Texas. ] 
called the “Shrine of Texas Liberty.” Here a band of heroic 
Texans fell fighting for independence. (Photo by Harvey Patteson) 


J © 
Houston Leads the Texans to In- 
dependence. Sam Houston settled 
in Texas about the time that Aus- 
tin and other leaders had decided 
that Santa Anna was planning to 
take all rights and powers from the 
state. When the Texas leaders 
met the second time and decided 
to fight for independence, théy 
turned to the one man in the col- 
ony with experience enough to be 
commander in chief of their forces., 
That man was Sam Houston. 
A bloody war was fought be- 
tween the Texans and the soldiers 


This historie mission church is 


of Santa Anna. One detachment 
of Texans under Colonel Barret 
Travis was surrounded by a large 
force of Mexicans in the mission 
building and fort of the Alamo at 
San Antonio. There were many 
brave frontier fighters in the small 
band of Texans including James 
Bowie and the scout, Davy Crock- 
ett. But stout hearts and the clear 
shooting eyes of the frontiersmen 
were not enough against the over- 
whelming odds. Not one of Trav- 
is’ men escaped, although Santa 
Anna paid heavily for the victory. 
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The Alamo was a discouraging 
beginning for the Texans, but they 
rallied under their newly designed 
flag of three bars and a single star. 
The “Lone Star State” tlfe land 
is still called. Sam Houston did 
not have an easy time organizing 
and drilling the Texans. They 
were an independent lot, and each 
man was accustomed to being his 
own boss, but by sheer force of 
character, Houston managed to get 
a small well-organized army. e 

Houston directed his Texans to 
retreat before the superior num- 
bers of Santa Anna. Then, when 
Houston had convinced the Mexi- 
cans that he was afraid to fight, he 
turned one night near the banks 
of the San Jacinto River. Shout- 
ing their battle ery, “Remember 
the Alamo!” the Texans charged 
fiercely into the large camp of the 
sleeping soldiers of Santa Anna. 
The victory was complete for 
Texas. Sam Houston had proved 
himself an able general. One of 
the few who managed to escape 
was later brought back to Sam 
Houston. The ragged little figure 
who had attempted to hide his 
identity by poor clothes was An- 
tonio Lopez de Santa Anna. 
There on the battleground of San 
Jacinto he signed papers giving 
Texas her freedom. The Lone Star 
State was now a Republic sepa- 
rate from both Mexico and the 
United States of America. 
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THE UNITED STATES AC- 
QUIRES VAST TERRITORIES 

The Twenty-eighth State Joins 
the Union. As soon as Texas gained 
her independence, Sam Houston 
was elected President of the new 
Republic. This little country was 
now recognized by such world 
powers as England and France. 
But Texas soon began to have dif- 
ficulties. The chief, trouble was 
the lack of money with which to 
finance a separate government. Of 
course, it was easy to print paper 
money, and the new country did 
print some. However, a govern- 
ment that uses paper money 
should have some metal, such as 
gold or silver, in its banks for 
which owners could exchange the 
paper money if they desired. At : 
least the country should have had 
foreign trade to obtain credit for 

ethe produce they shipped. Texas 
had neither gold nor silver, and 
had little means of trading its 
produce in order to establish 
credit. In short, the new Repub- 
lic of Texas was in a very difficult 
position. 

„The néw President, Sam Hous- 
ton, and other prominent Texans 
saw trouble ahead. They realized 
that the new country was too small 
to stand alone, and forthwith they 
applied to the United States of 
America for permission to join the 
Union. This request placed Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson in an embar- 


Historic Names in Modern Texas. Houston; The Gulf Building, 

tallest in'the Southwest (top left). San Jacinto: The Battlefield 

Memorial of Texas Independence (top right). Austin: The Uni- 

versity of Texas (bottom). (Courtesy Houston Chamber of 
Commerce and Paul’s Photos) 
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rassing position. He liked Sam 
Houston immensely. President 
Andrew Jackson, moreover, wanted 
the state of Texas, for he had ‘tried 
to buy this land from Mexico. 
Jackson was afraid, however, that 
if our country now took over Texas, 
we would be accused of stirring 
up the war with Texas as an easy 
and cheap means of gaining con- 
trol of this territory. 

- There was another reason why 
Jackson, and President Van Buren 
after him, hesitated to annex 
Texas. The question of slavery 
was getting to be a serious prob- 
lem in the United States, and the 
men of the Northern states did not 
want to add another state which 
permitted slavery. 

Texas remained independent for 
nine years and struggled alone 
while Houston worked for annexa- 
tion to the United States. Action 
was not taken until the year 1845. 
James Polk had been elected Presi- 
dent. He had not avoided the 
question of annexing Texas. In- 
deed this man stood for taking 
Texas and as much more of the 
Mexican West as he could get. He 
also stood for settling the disputed 
question with England over the 
territory of Oregon. Before he left 
office, Polk had directly or indi- 
rectly been responsible for the addi- 
tion of more land to our country 
than any other president with the 
possible exception of Jefferson. 

" : ^ 
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We Go to War with Mexico. Be- 
fore James Polk could take office, 
his predecessor, President Tyler, 
approved the annexation of Texas. 
Polk, on taking office, sent an en- 
voy to Mexico City to try to adjust 
our relations with Mexico and to 
attempt to buy the western lands 
of California and New Mexico. 
The envoy was never received by 
the Mexicans. Mexico claimed 
that they had never*approved the 
act of Santa? Anna when that cap- 
tured general gave -independence 
to Texas. Therefore, Mexico main- 
tained that the United States had 
no right to the land. The 'Ameri- 
can General, Zachary Taylor, who 
was later elected President, was 
sent with an army to police the 
border north of the Rio Grande. 
Tt was claimed that this army was ` 
fired upon by Mexicans who 
crossed that boundary. President 


e Polk asked Congress to declare 


war. In 1846 the Mexican War 
was started. 

The issues of the war with Mex- 
ico are confused. Even American 
historians do not agree whether or 
not we were in the right. Many 
of our statesmen of the time, and 
even Abraham Lincoln, claimed 
there was no justice in the war. 
Our country was divided in opin- 
ion. On one side many claimed 
that Texas had as much right to 
get her independence from Mexico 
and such leaders as Santa Anna, 
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Training Ground of Frontier Heroes. It is surprising to see that 
within a very small area most of our famous frontiersmen received 
their youthful training in hunting and fighting. Notice on the 
map above how close together were the early homes of Houston, 
Crockett, and Bowie, heroes of Texas. You can see, too, by the 
printed arrows how many of these pioneers were born in or near 
Virginia and then moved later to Carolina, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky. Smith, Carson, Pike, and others moved west beyond the 
fur-trading post of St. Louis. >Notice that William Clark and 
George Rogers Clark explored or fought in many of these states. 
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as Mexico had in revolting from 
Spain just a few years before. 
These men pointed to the fact that 
Mexico was doing nothing ‘with 
her northern lands, and that she 
wasn’t even seriously trying to oc- 
cupy these places “with her own 
people. Others said that President 
Polk was determined to get all the 
Southwest, and therefore started a 
war that could easily have been 
avoided. 

Unfortunately, the Mexican 
army wanted the war as much as 
we did. Hostilities soon started. 
General Taylor marched into 
northern Mexico and finally gained 
a considerable victory at Buena 
Vista. General Winfield Scott 
landed at Veracruz and proceeded 
against Mexico City. This capital 
was conquered, and its fall ended 
the war. 

Meanwhile, another American 
officer, Stephen Kearny, kad 
marched a force over the Santa Fe 
Trail and had taken New Mexico. 
A small detachment of this army 
went on to California. Here they 
found that important events were 
occurring in what had been for 
years the quiet land of the mis- 
sions. The explorer Frémont had 
helped some Californians declare 
independence. For a short time 
California, like Texas, flew a sepa- 
rate flag. Commodore Stockton 
of the United States, howevey, was 
attempting to take over Califor- 
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nia. When Kearny arrived, this 
conquest was completed with very 
little loss of life. Some of the 
events of this war are shown on 
the map on page 357. 

In 1848 a treaty of peace was 
signed at Guadalupe Hidalgo. We 
gave Mexico $15,000,000 and 
agreed that we would pay all of the 
claims of settlers against the Mexi- 
can government. In,exchange we 
received the lands df the South- 
west. This is known in history as 
the Mexican Cession. A small ad- 
dition of land a few years later 
known as the Gadsden Purchase 
completed the land expansion of 
the frontier. This territory al- 
ready had a long history. Father 
Kino started San Xavier Mission 
in 1700, long before Father Serra 
began the California missions. 
Near this beautiful church, in 1776, 
the year of our independence, the 

*Spanish founded the present city 
of Tucson, Arizona. 


The Frontier Moves On, Leaving 
the State of Texas Behind. Thus 
the frontier moved westward over 
the Rocky Mountains leaving the 
plains and valleys of Texas as à 
regular part of our United States. 
There may always be different 
ideas about the justice of the Mex- 
ican War, for the main cause was 
‘our annexation of Texas. How- 
ever, there can be no difference of 
opinion over the value to our coun- 


Early Days in Texas. A frontier stagecoach stops before the town’s 
leading hotel—rooms two dollars a day. (From “San Antonio.” 
Courtesy Warner Bros.) 


try of the broad lands of Stephen 
Austin and Sam Houston. Even 
after some portion of the original 
area was given to make other 
states, Texas still remains one of ə 
the largest governmental units in 
the entire world. It is larger than 
the combined lands of Frahce, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Denmark. For 
many years it has been richer in 
farm produce than any other state 
in our Union. " 
More settlers poured into the 
southwest state after that land be- 
came part of our country. Soon 
the vast plains were raising so 
many cattle that cowboys drove: 
great herds north to railroads to 
be shipped to eastern markets. 


Lawlessness prevailed in many re- 
mote sections, until the formation 
of the noted Texas Rangers. It has 
been said, “A Ranger rides like a 
Mexican, trails like’ an Indian, 
shoots like a Tennessean, and fights 
like a very devil.” But that is all 
history. Today you may drive over 
a state rich with farms and wealthy 
with extensive oil fields. As you 
visit the state or talk about it in 
your daily conversations, do not 
forget the story of the early days. 
Remember, too, Stephen Austin, 
who started a colony of prosperous 
settlers along the Brazos River, 
and that tall, colorful figure of 
Sam Houston, who played an im- 
portant part in Texas history. 
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e 
Home on the Range. Texas soon became famous for great &erds of 
. cattle and stories of cówboys. Cattle raising is still a great in- 
dustry in Texas. (Ewing Galloway) ] 


WORKING WITH HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


1. Oral Time Line. A committee of three might present to the class 
a time line of the life of Andrew Jackson. The first pupil could tell 
about his boyhood and early life on the frontier; the second might re- 
port on his exploits during the War of 1812; the third could relate his 
experiences and accomplishments as President. 


. 2. Illustrated Minute Biography. Prepare an illustrated page biography 
of Andrew Jackson similar to the one of Washington (see page 238). 


, 3. Report on Florida. There was not much in your text about the 
history of Florida. Find out móre about the history of that interesting 
state and report your findings in either a floor talk or an article. 


4. Floor Talk. Some important southern territories were being added 
as regular states during this period. Choose one of the following and 
prepare a floor talk about early history and pres&nt-day industries: 
Louisiana (1812), Mississippi (1817), Alabama (1819). 

5. Classbook of Biographies. Your book tells you that many reforms 
which helped the common man began during the period when Andrew 
Jackson was President. Find out mofe about these reforms and the 
names of the people who worked to bring them about. You might or- 
ganize a committee to prepare a group of minute biographies of these 
people explaining the importance of the work of each. If you have a 
class artist, perhaps he might make à sketch to accompany each biog- 
raphy.’ Clever cartoons on gome of the reforms might be included in 


the classbook. 
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6. Letter. Imagine that you are a young person living in Texas dur- 
- ing the frontier period. Write a letter to a friend in the East in which 
_ you try to interest him in coming to Texas to take up land. 


7. Booklet on Texas. Prepare an illustfated booklet on Texas. Give 
a brief summary of its history and geography explaining,where the his- 
torical spots are located. 


8. Tribute to a Pioneer Woman. Write a tribute, either prose or po- 
etry, to Elizabeth Houston, a brave pioneer woman who, alone, reared a 
large family. 

9. Newspaper Article. Write an article that might have appeared in 


a Washingtor paper about Houston when he visited the eapital dressed 
as an Indian Attempting to get justice for the Cherokees. 

10. Cartoon. Draw à cartoon of Houston in Indian costume that might 
have appeared in a Washington newspaper. 


11. Illustrated Product Map. Draw a modern product map of Texas. 
If you cannot draw, pictures of products may be cut from magazine il- 
lustrations and pasted on your map. 


12. Story of Texas Rangers. Find out more about the Texas Rangers 
that were mentioned in your text. Tell their story to the class. Perhaps 
you might wish to compare them to the Canadian “Mounties.” 


13. Indian Story. Find out more about the story of the Cherokees that 
was mentioned in your text. Write the story as if it had been told to 
you by an Indian who heard it from his grandfather. 


A List for Oral Reports, Review Quizzes, and Vocabulary Drills. 
` Andrew Jackson (Old Colonel Barret Travis Commodore Stockton 


Hickory) James Bowie cultured 
San Martin James Polk crude 
Simón Bolivar ^ — John Tyler * pueblos 
Miguel Hidalgo Zachary Taylor Lone Star State 
Stephen Austin Davy Crockett Treaty of Guadalupe 
Moses Austin Winfield Scott Hidalgo 
Santa Anna Stepherr Kearny Mexican Cession 
Sam Houston Gadsden Purchase 


Elizabeth Houston Alamo 


17 
Covered Wagons Roll ee 


Americans Look West to the Pa- 
cific. The year of 1836 was & 
bloody year when Sam Houston 
led the Texans to vietory and in- 
dependence at San ‘Jacinto. It 
was also the peaceful year of 1836 
when a medical missionary, Mar- 
cus Whitman and his wife, set out 
to help the Indians in a far west- 
ern region called Oregon. These 
missionaries. were going to the 
same land that Captain Gray had 
seen as he sailed from the Pacific 
coast into a broad river which he 
named the Columbia. This was 
the same land through which the 
pathfinders Lewis and Clark led 
the most famous of all western ex- 
peditions. Hete, too, at the mouth 
of the great Columbia River the 
fur-trading post of Astoria had 
been started atian early date. 

The explorations of Captain 
Gray, Lewis and Clark, and even 
the settlement. of Astoria, were 
not enough to insure that this rich 
land would be a part of the United 


‘States. The Spanish explorers had 
‘sailed this coast long before and 
claimed it all for Spain. After 
Spain gave up her rights, the 
Northwest was claimed by Great 
Britain. You may well guess that 


\ 
\ 
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into these wooded northlands, 
along with the very first explorers, 
came the trappers and traders of 
the famous Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. In fact, this company, 
which was so powerful in frontier 
history, had gained control over the 
fur business of the Oregon country 
by the year 1821. 

One of the most important men 
of early Oregon history was the 
Canadian leader of Hudson's Bay 
Company, Dr. John McLoughlin, 
sometimes called "the Father of 
Oregon." From his headquarters 
at Fort Vancouver on the north 
bank of the Columbia, this leader 
directed the fur business in the 

e immense, wooded lands along the 
river. John McLoughlin tried hard 
to take complete possession of Ore- 
gon by means of the Hudson's Bay 
fur business. «The British should 
have known, however, from expe- 
rience, that they could not depend 
on fur trappers alone to hold a 
country. That was not possible 
even when the trappers worked for 
a company as powerful as Hudson’s 
Bay. The British should have re- 
«membered that the French fur 
posts of the Ohio Valley had given 
way before the English*because the 
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The Oregon Trail. By 1845 many wagon trains had gone over the 
old Oregon Trail. Dotted lines indicate states that were formed 
later from western territory. 


French roamed the forests, whereas 
the English established permanent 
homes. When the first American 
settlers appeared in the Oregon 
country to build homes and start 
farms, wise people could have pre- 
dicted that the United States would 
eventually ‘control Oregon. 


The first important American 
people to appear in the Oregon 
country were missionaries., Al- 
though many of the first French. 
explorers and settlers were mis- 
sionaries, this is the first time that — 
churchmen had helped to extend : 
the American frontier. Tt is satis- 
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fying to think that at least some of 
our people went west on missions 
of mercy and helpfulness. Some of 
these early missionaries settled in 
the river valley. of the Willamette 
where today we have one of our 
richest farming areas. These 
American settlers were near the 
Hudson’s Bay post of the English. 
There was no difficulty, however, 
between the settlers of the two 
countries. John McLoughlin al- 
ways gave friendly aid to the Amer- 
ican settlers. In fact, Great Britain 
and the United States had decided 
that the two countries would oc- 
cupy Oregon together without defi- 
nitely deciding ownership for at 
least ten years. 


The Oregon Trail. One of the 
first things that the missionaries 
did for this Pacific country was to 
help establish the most famous 
trail in all of our history. It wasa 
pathway even more important 
than the Old Warrior’s Trail that 
led the first settlers through Cum- 
berland Gap in Kentucky. This 
western route was called the Ore- 
gon Trail. This historic road led 
thousands of settlers westward to 
the Pacific before the days of the 
covered-wagon caravans were over. 
It was indeed the main highway in 
the thoroughfare for freedom which 
the pioneers beat across the west- 
ern wilderness of river bottoms, 
Plains, and mountains. 


It is difficult to give credit toany ` 


one person for the development of 
the Oregon Trail. Ashley’s moun- 
tain men had carried back the story 
that much easier routes to the West 
were to be found than that followed 
by Lewis and Clark. Particularly 
interesting was the report that the 
ridge of the Rockies could be 
crossed by wagon through South 
Pass. This pass was destined to 
become famous in frofitier history. 
It was an opening in the Rocky 
Mountains of Wyoming north of * 
the Utah-Colorado line. It was 
not long after this discovery that 
Captain Bonneville took twenty 
wagons thfough South Pass. From 
that time the Oregon Trail was a 
defined route to the West. 

Large groups of settlers started 
moving westward over the Oregon 
Trail. Soon the line of the famous 
trail was almost as clear cut as 
Shough the covered wagons were 
following permanent rail tracks. 
Independence, Missouri, was the 
starting point. You can see by the 
map on page 37% that the gateway 
to the West was really St. Louis, 
just as in éhe case of the Santa Fe 
Tràil. We suggest that you follow 
the Oregon Trail on the map and 
keep this historic route in mind as 
you read the story of the West. 
Many wagon trains assembled at 
Independence. Then the trail led 
out northwest to Fort Kearny on 
the Platte River. 
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End of the Old Oregon Trail. 


On up the Platte went the? 
covered wagons, finally to strike 
west across the present state of 
Wyoming to Fort Laramie, Still 
west, the trail ran through the 
South Pass of the Rockies. There 
the trail went southwayd to the 
fort that bore Bridger’s name. 
Then northwest the historie route 
continued past Fort Hall and Fort 
Boise, and on through the Oregon 
country to the Columbia. Today 
if you travel United States High? 
way 30 you will follow much of the 
old historié trail. 


Down this same Columbia River 

valley went the explorers, Lewis and Clark. -Here at the end of 

the Oregon Trail pioneers started farms, orchards, and missions. 
(Courtesy United Air Lines) 


One of the first men to follow the 
Oregon Trail was a young doctor, 
Marcus Whitman. He had made 
one journey west. through South 
Pass, and had stopped long enough 
at the outpost of Jim Bridger to 
enable the doctor to cut an arrow 
out of the back of that famous In- 
dian fighter. Jim Bridger had 
been carrying this souvenir from 
one of the Blackfeet Indians for 
three years. Whitman soon re- 
turned to the East. Presently he 
was on his way again, back over 
the Oregon Trail to the beautiful 
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rich lands of Oregon to help the 
Indians who were as poor and mis- 
erable as the country was rich and 
beautiful. With Whitman went a 
party of foureother missienaries 
and teachers. One, of them was 
Narcissa Whitman, the doctor’s 
wife. 


Two Women Travel the Oregon 
Trail. When Marcus Whitman re- 
turned East from his first trip over 
South Pass, one of the first things 
he did was to marry an attractive 
young lady by the name of Nar- 
cissa Prentiss. The young Doctor 
Whitman showed good judgment. 
His bride had an unselfish interest 
in the welfare of other people. She 
had great courage and physical en- 
durance as later events were to 
prove. It is worth while to know 
her story as‘an example of the 
life of a pioneer woman. Many 
other missionaries, such as Jason 
Lee, Daniel Lee, and Father De 
Smet did much for early Oregon, 
but it is the story of the pioneer 
.woman, Narcissa Whitman, that 
we shall read. 

There was never a question 
about what the lifework of Doctor 
and Mrs. Whitman was to be. 
They made up their minds to go 
into the Oregon country far away 
from homes and relatives, and 
there teach and heal the Indians. 
Such people are called medical 
missionaries. When the party was 
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complete, it included another 
woman, Eliza Spalding. These 
two women set their faces bravely 
toward a distant wilderness. 

The journey took the mission- 
aries down the Ohio River to St. 
Louis, and thence across the plains 
toward the distant mountains. At 
each fort and trading outpost the 
two women were beheld with won- 
derment by the prairie scouts and 
trappers. For the first time here 
were two women who dared to cross 
the great continent. Perhaps we 
should say they were the first two 
white women, For you remember, 
the guide of Lewis and Clark, 
Sacagawea, the bird woman, had 
also made the western journey. 

There was a day when the party 
had struggled up through South 
Pass on the Oregon Trail and 
reached the divide beyond which 
¿the land sloped away to the west. 
‘Shortly after that Narcissa Whit- 
man and the other missionaries 
witnessed a scene that was very 
important in early frontier history. 
This was the reħdezvous, or yearly 
meeting, of the mountain trappers, 
Indians, dnd fur traders. Here the 
mountain men exchanged furs (of 
be&ver and bear) for powder, shot, 
and other supplies. It was a 
scene of rough, wild life, but young 
Narcissa Whitman knew that the 
rest of her life would be lived in 
scenes of frontier roughness and 
crudeness. 


Pioneer Woman. This statue at, Ponca City, Oklahoma, honors the 
pioneer women who did so much to establish Freedom’s Frontier. 
(Handy Studies) 
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COVERED WAGONS ROLL WESTWARD 


Now the party proceeded on 
across the land which later would 
be the state of Idaho. An Indian 
guided them along the Snake 
River. At one point heeplaced 
Narcissa Whitman and Eliza 
Spalding on a crude little raft and 
pulled it across the swift Snake 


River by arope attached to his own 


horse. Perhaps the Indian was try- 
ing to be polite to make up for his 
very impolite name, Chief Rotten 
Belly. At last they reached Fort 
Vancouver, the headquarters of the 
Hudson's Bay Company. Dr. 
John McLoughlin’ greeted them 
and expressed his admiration for 
the bravery and courage of the 
women who had led ‘the way for 
other women across the continent. 

Women Help Win the Wilderness. 
Tragedy was soon to come to the 
friendly mission that the Whit- 
mans established for the Indians. 
Wagon trains constantly brought 
more settlers, and as the white 
people arrived, the Indians be- 
came more and more unfriendly. 
Measles broke out in one of the 
settlements in Oregon, and soon 
spread up and down the Columbia 
River. This disease was severe 
among the whites, but the effect on 
the Indians was terrible. The red 
men seemed to have no resistance, 
and died in great numbers. 

The hatred of the Cayuse In- 
dians for all whites now flared up. 
In their ignorance they began to 
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tell the story that Doctor Whitman 
was giving the Indians poison. 
There came an awful day when the 
little mission settlement was at- 
tacked. Before the Indians’ lust 
for revenge was over, Marcus and 
Narcissa Whitman had been mur- 
dered. These pioneers had come 
to Oregon to cure sickness and ig- 
norance, but the sickness and ig- 
norance of the Indians had cost 
them their lives. 

It is not easy to judge the worth 
of a pioneer woman such as Nar- 
cissa Whitman. Our histories tell 
much of the frontier men, of the 
explorers, the scouts, the fighters, 
the railroad builders. Back of Sam 
Houston, and every frontier man, 
was a frontier mother who had 
faced pioneer dangers and hard- 
ships. By the side of most frontier 
men, such as Mareus Whitman, 
stood a wife who shared equally in 


* the hard work to be done. Surely 


they should share equally with the 
men in our appreciation of the 
tasks that pioneers accomplished. 
These Whitm&ns did more than 
establish the first mission colony in 
Oregon. * They also raised the flag 
of our own United States, and there 
it' remained after the Whitmans 
were gone. 

In one way our pioneer women, 
„such as Narcissa Whitman, did 
"even greater service for our country 
than the frontier men, When the 
Whitman party reached the Hud- 
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"YES SIR, STRANGER, | CROSSED THE PLAINS, 1 LICKED 
THE SIOUX AND PAWNEES ,! DISCOVERED TRAILS AND 
MOUNTAIN PASSES, I SHOT GAME — WHY | CONQUERED 
THE WILD WEST FOR OLD UNCLE SAM..." 


We Honor the Men of the Frontier à 


son's Bay Post on the Columbia 
River, one of the English agents 
made a statement that contained 
much truth. This man observed 
that the English traders were alone, 
while, on the other hand, the 
Americans were bringing wives to 
start homes. This agent went on 
to predict that these homes would 
some day win all the Northwest for, 
America. He was right. Narcissa 
Whitman end the frontier women 
who brought homes into the wilder- 


ness did as much as the pathfinders 
and fighters to help us win the 
frontier. As we consider the con- 
tribution of women in building 
America, we might remember the 
inscription on a tombstone along 
the banks of the James River 
Virginia. It is over the grave of 
one of the first women to reach 
Jamestown in the New World. 
“She touched the soil of Virgini 
with her little foot and the wilder- 
ness became a home.” 


COVERED WAGONS ROLL WESTWARD 
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AND DONT FERGIT TO 
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E TELL HIM PA, THAT THE WOMEN FOLKS 
ED AND HITCHED THE OXEN, COOKED. WASHEP,MENDED, 
SCRAPED, NURSED.CHOPPED, PLOWED, HOED, HARVESTED. ETC, ETC. ETCH 
YES SIR STRANGER „US WOMEN WUZ THAR, TOO ' " s 


But Let's Not Forget Pioneer Women 


GREAT MIGRATIONS MOVE 
WESTWARD 

Settlers Follow the Missionaries. 
One of the many things that Mar- 
cus Whitman and other mission- 
aries did for the Oregon country 
was to carry word back to the East 
that the valleys of the Columbia 
were wonderful places to establish 
farms, These reports were true. 
Since that early date until today 
this land has been famous for 
dairying in the coastal regions, 


fruit in the valleys of the Rogue, 
Hood, and Willamette rivers, and 
vast grain fields in the interior. 
We must keep in mind that the 
Oregon Territory of that day in- 
eluded the present state of Wash- 
ington with such fine farming val- 
leys as the Yakima producing 
choice fruits, vegetables, grain, and 
livestock. i 

This news of good, rich farm land 
was just what the pepple of the 
East were waiting to hear. The 
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depression of 1819 had started 
many settlers across the Missis- 
sippi River to Missouri and Texas. 
Now again, after another period of 
hard times in 1837, people looked 
west for a place to start life anew. 
Congress passed an act in 1842 
whereby Oregon lands could be ob- 
tained by settlers. A mighty wave 
of people started toward the Pa- 
cific coast. > 

The rush to Oregon during the 
years from 1842 to 1845 is known as 
“The Great Migration.” Through- 
out the East meetings were held 
for people going to the new West. 
Instructions were given in regard 
to things needed for the fong trip. 
Newspapers published letters from 
the few people who had actually 
gone over the Oregon Trail. 
Warnings in these newspapers told 
of the hardships and dangers ahead 


of the emigrants bound for Oregon. , 


The prairie schooner, which was 
our old Conestoga wagon, had to 
be of the strongest construction 
` with sturdy wheels to withstand 
two thousand miles of jolting over 
the plains. Mules or oxen were 
recommended, as horses ¢ould not 
stand the long haul. Suggestions 
were given for provisions with 
special instructions to take large 
vessels of reserve water for dry 
stretches of prairie and desert. , 

One newspaper carried a notice 
that told the story of dangers which 
were faced by many covered wagon 
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caravans. This article warned the 
pioneers to band together so that 
at least fifty men, and better still a 
hundred, would be in each caravan. 
It stated that these men should be 
men who could fight and who 
would carry rifles of large bore. All 
of us who have read stories and 
have seen moving pictures of 
covered wagon days on the Oregon .- 
Trail, know that Pawnee, Chey-. - 
enne, Arapaho, and the fierce Sioux 
Indigns were along the path that 
led westward to Oregon. During 

later years, the various tribes were — 
paid by the government for the 
right of westward travelers to cross 
Indian territory. For example, the 
Blackfeet Indians, who had left an 
arrow embedded in the back of Jim 
Bridger, were paid 350,000 dollars 
“for the purpose of establishing 
thoroughfares through their coun- 
try.” But for many, years each 
caravan traveled by day behind ex- 
pert prairie scouts, and at night the 
covered wagons were drawn in a 
defense circle with mules, oxen, and 
pioneers alike within the enclosure. 


The Oregon Territory Becomes 
Part of Our Country. The first year 
of “The Great Migration” found 
nearly a thousand people bound 
west for Oregon. The next year 
1,400 ‘people gathered along the 
Missouri River ready to brave the 
hardships and dangers of the west- 
ern plains. The following yea" 


Modern Farms in the Northwest. The early pioneers came to Oregon 


Territory looking for good farms. Today the valleys and plains 


are rich with orchards and grain fields. 


(Photo by Russell Lee 


for F.S.A.) 


3,000 turned their faces west to the 
land that Lewis and Clark had ex- 
plored and that Marcus Whitman 
had said would offer good homes to 
all who wished to farm. It was to 
be expected that by the year 1846, 

when the time came to settle the 
ownership of the Oregon Territory, 
the settlers there were largely from 
the United States. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company had 
pleaded in vain with England for 
more settlers with which to hold 
this land. The story is that Eng- 
land sent a Captain John Gordon 
out to this part of the New World 
to find out whether the land was 


worth defending. It is said that- 
the men of Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany did everything to make the 
pompous Englishman, John Gor- 
don, at home. However, this in- 
spector for the king hated the rude 
houses of the frontier trading post, . 
with the hard wooden bunks in- 
stead of soft beds, and the gentle- 
man missed his full staff of English 
sérvants. Moreover, when he asked 
for his bath, he was shown the cold 
waters of Puget Sound. It was too 
much. The captain returned to 
England saying that the bleakest 
knoll of Scotland was worth more 
than all of Oregon. 


Covered Wagons on the Oregon Trail. Long lines of prairie schoon- 
ers crossed the plains and mountains carrying settlers to western 


farms and homes. (Ewing Galloway) 
. 


In our own country there was a 
different idea about the value of 
the Northwest. Our pioneers had 
said that Oregon land was wonder- 
ful land for frontier homes. When 
James Polk was elected President, 
he promised to get as much of the 
western land as he could. Of course 
there were diseussions and argu- 
ments in settling the boundary 
line. For a time “some northern 
politicians started a political cry 
for “Fifty-four Forty or Fight!” al- 
though we clearly had no right to 
demand that the line be placed ‘as 
far north as that. These men 
wanted as much northwest terri- 
tory as possible to offset the area of, 
Texas which had been added to the 
list of slave states. You can locate 
54*40' if you look at the map on 


page 374. Had we fought for 
“fifty-four forty" and been suc- 
cessful, we would now control most 
of British Columbia. 

Fortunately for all concerned, 
Polk and Congress were glad when 
thé British offered us a compro- 
mise, and the line was set at the 
present location on the forty-ninth 
parallel. Our two countries have 
recently celebrated the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of a peaceful 
border between Canada and the 
United States. It was indeed for- 
tunate that President Polk and the 
British settled a controversy by 
peaceful compromise rather than 
by needless war. Thus we can now 
add 1846 and the Oregon Territory 
as important points on the time 
line of American history. 
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Presidents During Frontier Days. 
You have already read of the keen 
interest that our seventh President, 
Andrew Jackson, had in the ‘fron- 
‘tier. James «Polk, our eleventh 
President, who wag in office from 
1845 to 1849, was also considered a 
great frontier leader because of the 
large amount of western land that 
was added to our eguntry during 
his administration. It would be 
well to remember these men as 
presidents who were outstanding 
in their interest in the frontier. 

Most of the presidents who 
served our country between the 
days of Andrew Jackson and James 
Polk were also interested in the 
people who were settling the Far 
West. Martin Van Buren (1837- 
1841), who followed Andrew Jack- 
son, had little time to work on 
frontier problems because there 
was a panic during his administra- 
tion. Even a financial panic had 
some influence on the frontier, for 
thousands of unemployed people 
left the East and started for the 
West. 

William Henry Harrison (1841), 
the ninth President, died only a 
month after he took office, but he 
was well known throughout our 
country as a frontier Indian fighter. 
John Tyler (1841-1845), our tenth 
President, served our country dur- 
ing the years that Florida and 
Texas were admitted as states of 
the Union. Mention has been 
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made of the great land annexations 
that came during Polk’s adminis- 
tration. Zachary Taylor (1849- 
1850) was our twelfth President. 
He gained a national reputation as 
a leader in the Mexican War, and 
during the brief time he was in 
office before his death the Cali- 
fornia gold rush occurred. 


One of the Greatest Migrations of 
History. In the year of 1847, when 
the ungratėful Cayuse Indians 
were murdering the Whitmans, a 
great event was taking place back 
along the Oregon Trail. Through- 
out the long spring and summer 
days of *that year a caravan of 
seventy-three wagons with a hun- 
dred forty-three selected men 
had been pushing westward. The 
caravan was organized with greater 
discipline than was customary for 
most covered-wagon trains. A 


© bugle woke the members at five 


o’clock and by seven the caravan 
was under way, but each day be- 
fore the start the entire company 
was led in prayer. This band of 
people was an advance guard, and 
there were thousands who followed 
after them. They were members 
of a religious group known as Mor- 
mons who were wandering west- 
ward in search of a promised land. 

In midsummer the advance 
'guard pushed through South Pass 
and over the Green River. Then 
they turned south from the usual 
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stream of westward emigrants 
headed for Oregon. Finally one 
day, two advance scouts stood on 
a hillerest and looked out over the 
land that these wanderers felt was 
to be their promised home. They 
were looking out over the valley of 
the Great Salt Lake. So indus- 
trious were these people that the 
advance guard was sowing seed 
the very nex’ day, even though 
they were exhausted from the long 
and difficult journey. * 

Many Mormons remained be- 
hind in the Missouri River Valley 
while the advance guard went 
west to find the place of settle- 
ment. These people had ‘unhappy 
times, for they were persecuted 
wherever they went—in Ohio, Mis- 
souri, and then again in Illinois. 
'The Mormons believed that a man 
might have more than one wife. 
This practice of many marriages is 
ealled polygamy and it was the 
chief reason why this religious 
group was opposed wherever the 
Mormons tried to settle. At times 
the rougher people tear the Mor- 
mons attacked them, and in this 
manner their.first leader, Joseph 
Smith, was killed. But a new leadef, 
Brigham Young, took charge.  * 

Brigham Young was an organ- 
izer of great ability. He led the 
advance guard out to Utah. Then 


he returned for the rest of his peo- " 


ple. To take more than fifteen 
thousand people across the plains 


s 
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was a gigantic task. This main 
body had spent the winter on the 
Missouri River near the present 
site df Council Bluffs, Iowa. It 
had begn a cold winter,'and the 
Mormons had suffered from lack of 
food and shelter. But Young had 
returned and had finally prepared — 
the multitude for the long journey. ` 
The energetic leader checked wag- ^ 
ons and oxen to see that everything ` 
was in first-class condition. Sup- - 
plies were carefully looked over. 

The mightiest migration of | 
American history got under way. 
Once on the march, Young encour- - 
aged, commanded, and drove them - 
across the prairie as a general 
would an army. Scouts went ahead 
to watch for unfriendly Indians. 
Hunters were sent out to provide 
the thousands with buffalo meat. 
On went the mighty caravan which 
by this time had divided into many 
smaller groups. Finally Brigham 
Young completed the task of trans- 
porting his multitudes across the 
plains to the Salt Lake settlement. 


The Mormons Conquer the Des- — 
ert. When the first Mormons 
stopped off at Fort Bridger, Jim 
Bridger had told Brigham Young 
that the Mormons would be unable 
to grow anything in the desert 
country of Salt Lake. The Mor- 
mons were not dismayed and 
brought to that desert land the 
knowledge of irrigation. Follow- 


The Mormon Temple, 


Salt Lake City. Brigham Young and his fol- 


lowers began a settlement that has grown into à splendid modern 


city. 


ing this example, hundreds of set- 
tlements in the West have trans- 
formed desert land into productive 
farm land. 

The Mormon settlement was à 
decided success. For a time there 
was difficulty with the United 
States. Brigham Young had hoped 
to lead his people away from the 
country that had given his flock so 
much persecution. He had hardly 
settled at Salt Lake when this en- 
tire area was given to our country 
by the treaty with Mexico. Many 
years later the Mormons gave up 


(Courtesy Chamber of Commerce) 


* their practice of polygamy and the 
early unpleasant relations with the 
United States were finally corrected 
and forgotten. 

Today we leok back to the mi- 
gration of this people westward as 
one of dhe notable accomplish- 
rhents in history. We recognize, 
too, the industry and thrift of this 
group. The Mormons succeeded 
in those early days against great 
handicaps. They also have suc- 

' ceeded since that time in keeping 
all of their people industriously 
working and independent. They 
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did this by doing two things that 
might well be copied by other peo- 
ple. In the first place, these people 
maintained that each person should 
work and do his share in producing 
the necessities of life. In the sec- 
ond place, they held that all per- 

. sons in their group should work to- 
gether and help each other. With 
each person working, and all per- 
sons workings together, any com- 
munity or dbuntry youd be a 
success. 


THE STORY OF CALIFORNIA 


Are Ye for California or Oregon? 
When pioneers of the covered wag- 
ons met in the early dayslong the 
Oregon Trail, the customary greet- 
ing was, “Are ye for California or 
Oregon?” Although most of the 
people of the first great migration 
turned north from Fort Bridger to 
settle on Oregon land, a few wagons 
turned south to go on over the dry, 
central basin of the present states 
of Utah and Nevada. 
ons continued on through a mighty 
mountain range caBed the Sierra 
Nevadas to the western land of 
California. 2 

Of course the covered-wagdh 
trains to California had been pre- 
ceded by pathfinders. We remem- 
ber that young Jed Smith had 
scarcely been given command of 
Ashley’s mountain men, when he' 
decided to strike out southwest 
from the Great Salt Lake and ex- 


These wag- 
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plore a route to the Mexican settle- 
ments of southern California. We 
remember, too, that Smith suc- 
ceedéd in his exploration, but was 
commanded to leave California. 
These original owners of California 
guessed rightly that the coming of 
this restless and energetic Yankee | 
meant that some day there would 
come an end, to the peaceful, lazy 
days of early Mexicau ranchos and 
missions. 


Early Expeditions to California. 
The Mexicans had been suspicious 
of the presence of Jed Smith, but 
these California people had much 
more cause to be alarmed at the 
Pacific coast expeditions of John 
C. Frémont who followed after 
Smith. Frémont has been called 
The Pathfinder because of the no- 
table work he did in making maps 
of the Far West. As a general rule, 
however, Frémont followed routes 
that had been previously discov- 
ered by such men as Jed Smith and 
Jim Bridger. Frémont, with his 
famous scout, Kit Carson, was in 
the West exploring for the United 
States government. The fact that 
our government was surveying 
roads in the Far West told the 
Mexican people that before long 
many Americans would be travel- 
ing on those paths. 

For many years, even before the 
days ef Jed Smith, the early Cali- 
fornians had traded hides and tal- 


Wagons 


Separating for California or Oregon. When news came of 


the gold strike, many Oregon-bound settlers turned south for 
California. (Ewing Galloway) 


low from their cattle ranchos to 
Americans who sailed the west 
coast over the ocean route of the 
old Sea Dog, Sir Francis Drake. 
Those were the peaceful days 
around the missions or on the large 
ranchos. But these early mission 
days were soon to end. Jed Smith 
had pointed the way, Frémont had 
mapped the way, and the eyes of 
westward emigrants turned to 
California as well as to Oregon. 
The covered-wagon trains were not 
long in arriving. In 1841 an emi- 
grant party of some size reached 
California led by an important 
pioneer, John Bidwell. This party 
left the Oregon Trail and with 
much hardship succeeded in eross- 
ing the deserts and mountajns to 
settle in California. 


The Bidwell party and many 
other early California immigrants 
found help from a large establish- 
ment in California managed by a 
Swiss named John Sutter. Sutter 
had developed an estate along the 
Sacramento River that was for all 
the world like the possession of a 
nobleman in medieval times. This 
Swiss gentleman was lord of Sut- 
ter’s Fort. Im addition to a fur- 
trading business, his establishment 
included,herds of cattle and acres 
of farming land. Sutter helped 
members of the Bidwell caravan 
when they reached California. He 
was soon again performing an act 
of helpfulness in attempting the 
‘rescue of another large party bound 
for California. This caravan, 
known as the Donner ‘party, went 
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OUR PRESIDENTS 


MARTIN VAN BUREN 
1837-1841 


Eighth President. Democrat. A 

lawyer from New York. An economic 

panic occurred during his administra- 

tion. Many people migrated to the 
western frontier. 


ANDREW JACKSON 1829-1837 


Seventh President. Democrat. A 
fighting frontiersmarf from Carolina 
and Tennessee. Called “Old Hickory." 
Dissolved the United States Bank 
which he thought too powerful, 
Worked for the common people. 


Many reforms were begun during his 
term of office. 


WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 
MARCH 4-APRIL 4, 1841 


Ninth President. Whig. A military 

man from Ohio. Called “the hero of 

Tippecanoe” in the War of 1812. 

President for only one month when 
he died, 
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OUR PRESIDENTS 


JOHN TYLER 1841-1845 


© 
Tenth Bresident. Whig. Had been 
Governor of Virginia. Became Presi- 
dent after Harrison's death. Texas 
and Florida admitted to Union in 1845. 


JAMES KNOX POLK 
« 1845-1849 


Eleventh President. Democrat. Had 

been a Governor of Tennessee. Some- 

times called "the President who won 

the West.” Much western land ac- 

quired from Mexico. Oregon bound- 
ary argument settled. 


ZACHARY TAYLOR 1849-1850 


Twelfth President. Whig. Louisiana. 
Called *Old Rough and Ready.” Had 
no political experience. Leader in war 
with Mexico. Gold rush to California 
during his administration. 
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through such hardships to reach 
the lands of California that their 
story has become one of the most 
tragic stories of early western 
history. 


The Donner Tragedy. The orig- 
inal party of two hundred wagons 
and a thousand head of cattle 
started west from Independence, 
Missouri in the spring of 1846. 
This was the ifnportant year when 
the war with Mexico ‘was started 
that was finally to bring all of this 
western land to the United States. 
It was the year when we gained 
undisputed control of Oregon. It 
was, also, the year of proUsbly the 
greatest single tragedy of western 
pioneer history. The Donner cara- 
van was as well equipped. as any 
wagon train that went out over the 
Oregon Trail Indeed, all went 
well until the party crossed over 
the South Pass and started toward 
the Sierra Nevadas. Then argu- 
ments developed as to the best 
route to take; the party split and 
eighty-seven started* ahead. The 
most important thing for Cali- 
fornia caravans to watchs was to 
start over the mountains well be* 
fore winter began. The peril most 
to be feared was a heavy mountain 
snowfall. 

The caravan was in the moun- 


tains when the first snow was en- ° 


countered. Again, there were ar- 
b . n 
guments and precious time was 
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lost. While they hesitated, a heavy 
snow set in and buried the entire 
party. They were trapped. Many 
of thé animals were never found. 
The mgn cleared away the snow, 
built rude shelters, and started to 
fight the winter and starvation. 
The events that followed during 
the freezing weeks and starving 
months fill us, with horror today as 
we read the Donner diaries and 
find them boiling the hides of the 
animals for food in an effort to 
keep’ children alive. When the 
snows melted away in the spring 
and rescue parties could reach the 
band, half of the original group of 
eighty-seven were dead. It was a 
tragic story the like of which had 
not happened since death fell upon 
the first men of Jamestown and the 
Pilgrims of Plymouth. 
Most of the early story of Cali- 
fornia was a happy one. The 
*Mexican War did not greatly dis- 
turb the drowsy land along the 
Pacific. We read that there was a 
revolt and that for a short time 
California was proclaimed an inde- 
pendent country. However, the 
new Bear Flag of California did 
not wave long. The treaty after 
the Mexican War gave this land to 
the United States. About the time 
the treaty was signed that adjusted 
this vast expanse of western lands, 
an event happened in the settle- 
ment of John Sutter that was of 
such great importance that it over- 
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Memories of Old Mining Days. 


A relic of frontier mining days. 


The sign on this twenty-mule-team wagon in Death Valley tells its 
own story. (Courtesy Tom Harrison) 


shadowed everything that had 
happened in the Far West. One of 
Sutter’s men, James Marshall, 
found gold in the stream on which 
John Sutter's sawmill was built. : 
From California Comes a Cry of 
Gold. It was an important day for 
the Far West, but an unhappy one 
for Captain Sutter, the day his 
hired man, Marshall, excitedly 
showed a few particles of bright 
yellow substance to the owner of 
Sutter's Fort. Captain Sutter 
wanted a little kingdom of his own 
where he could rule his workmen 
and develop his large estate. He 
rightly guessed when the bright 
yellow substance was tested and 
found to be gold, that soon swarms 


of prospectors would overrun his 
peaceful establishment in the Sac- 
ramento Valley. Sutter was cor- 
rect. However, even he did not 
realize the multitude of men that 

« were soon to be rushing to the 
valleys of California. 

James Marshall had been build- 
ing a sawmill for Sutter. In the 
millrace which carried the water, 
Marshall found the gold. In spite 
of the effort of John Sutter to keep 
the news a secret, the word was 
seon out. One man immediately 
set out and prospected along the 
American River and found at least 
some trace of gold along the entire 

«stream. Soon the word Gold! 
reached the small harbor town of 
San Francisco where 4 few sailing 
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clippers from New England came 
to carry on a small trade with the 
settlements around the bay. 

The cry of Gold was taken up 
and carried down the coast by sail- 
ing boat and by horse riders. 
Back across the Oregon Trail, back 
through South Pass and the fron- 
tier forts, back through the first 
towns of Independence and St. 
Louis, back even to New England 
went the cry @f Gold! The story 
was told that there Was gold in 
California in such quantities that 
anyone could become rich—anyone 
who could get there in time to stake 
out a piece of the gold-bearing 
- gravel of the streams!  * 

There have been important gold 
discoveries before and since the 
days of “forty-nine” in California. 
It is doubtful, however, if there has 
` ever been such a rush, such a stam- 
pede, as the one that was caused 
when the word began to reach men 
that the rivers of California were 
full of gold. People in the nearest 
settlements, such as San Francisco, 
left their stores and jobs and started 
breathlessly for the ‘“diggins.” 
Emigrants on the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia Trails forgot that they weré 
headed west to establish farms, and 
they turned their prairie schooners 
toward the hills of wealth. Men, 
thousands of men, from the fur 
trappers in the Rockies to men 
working on the wharves of faraway 
Boston, heard the word, and started 


westward where one could become 
rich by shoveling gold from the 
streams of California. 

Thtre were three ways to reach 
this land of sudden. riches. If a 


man were fortunate and could pay . 


a good price, he could get passage 
on a fast clipper that would sail 
around South Ameriea and reach 


the gold fields in three or four: 


months. More than likely the per- 


son would be on a slower boat and © | 
would be sailing as long as eight or ^ 7 


nine months. Many seekers for 
gold attempted to shorten this long 
journey and so sailed to the Isth- 
mus of Panama and crossed the 
narrow but diffieult jungle. By 
far the largest part of the thou- 
sands who raced westward came 
over the Oregon Trail by covered 
wagon. Our famous trail was no 
longer a route through great 
stretches of uninhabited, lonesome 
prairies and mountains. Hun- 
dreds of westward travelers were 
stretched out along the great trail. 
They were pressing desperately 
westward to get to the gold fields 
as soon as possible. 


California Is Settled in a Hurry. 
The scenes in the gold fields were 
even more unusual. Gone was the 
peaceful setting of Sutter’s Fort. 
Every river and stream flowing 

* down the western side of the north- 
ern mountains was crowded with 
miners digging for gold. Many 


San Francisco Bay. Giant bridges span this bay where once rested 
at anchor the galleons of the explorers and the clipper ships of 


the traders of frontier 


processes were used to find the gold 
that was mixed with the sand of 
the stream beds, but the small pans 
or the larger sluice boxes all em- 
ployed the same idea. The water 
would wash the light dirt and sand 
away from the heavy gold leaving 
the yellow substance on the bottom 
of the pan or sluice box. Some 
miners struck exceedingly rich de- 
posits. Practically everyone who 
was willing to work made good 
money. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in gold dust and nuggets 
were sent back to the port of San 
Francisco. 

, What can we say of San Fran- 
cisco, that little seacoast town of a 
few trading ships and stores de- 
serted by miners who had “gone to 
the diggins"? For a time everyone 


days. (Ewing Galloway) 
seemed to leave San Francisco, and 
then everyone seemed to come 
there. The clipper ships arrived 
crowded with gold seekers. Many 
people wiser than the miners re- 
mained in the town to start busi- 
nesses and in this fashion managed 
to get their share of California 
gold. Hundreds of shacks and 
hastily constructed buildings ap- 
peared. San «Francisco suddenly 
became a city. i 
California found sudden wealth 
ifi the new gold, and the rush of 
settlers brought many hard-work- 
ing men. The abundance of easy 
money also attracted many unde- 
sirable people, such as gamblers, 
‘who planned to get a share of the 
yellow wealth by other means than 
shoveling gravel into sluice boxes. 
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The Southwest. The story of the exploration of the Southwest is 
told on this map. This is the territory we obtained from Mexico. 


There was no police force to main- 
tain order, and few courts to estab- 


lish justice. So for a short period ° 


the miners in the “diggins” and the 
respectable citizens of San Fran- 
cisco took the law into their own 
hands. The name of the village of 
‘Hangtown in the gold fields tells 
how some of the miners dealt with 
ruffians and robbers. A secret or- 
ganization in San Francisco, known 
as the Vigilantes, began to hang 
some of the undesirable people. 


Fortunately, law and order were, 


again established and mob rule 
soon ceased, 


The peaceful, calm California of 
Mexican ranchos had.indeed been 
replaced by a California of hus- 
tle and excitement. Still the gold 
seekers came on. Over fifty thou- 
sand emigrants headed along the 
Oregon Trail for California riches 
during the spring of 1849. For- 
tunately for this western land, the 
confusion of the first few years 
of gold digging was followed by 
better-planned developments. It 
was soon found that the gold of 
the northern streams was made up 
of particles washed from a rich de- 
posit*of gold quartz called the 
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COVERED WAGONS ROLL WESTWARD 


Mother Lode which was located in 
the Sierras back of thé Sacramento 
T Valley. Large mining companies 
began to, replace the individual 
men who had*been digging along 
the stream beds. , 
"Then the newcomers to Califor- 
nia made another important dis- 
covery. ‘They found that this land, 
whose western shores stretched 
along the Pacific, had an abundance 
of farming land that was of more 
value than all the gold of its moun- 
tain streams. Farming commu- 
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nities began to develop in the rich 
Sacramento and San Joaquin river 
valleys. Others found good homes 
in the sunshine of southern Cali- 
fornia where Father Serra had 
started his first missions. But it 
was gold that had brought the first 
thousands to this land. Those 
thousands had come in such a rush 
that only a short two years had 
passed since Marshall’s excited dis- 
covery before California became 
the thirty-fifst state in our rapidly 
growing nation. 


WORKING WITH HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


1. Floor Talk. Prepare a floor talk on John McLoughlin, the *Father 


of'Oregon." 


2. Illustrated Map. Make an illustrated map of the Oregon Trail 


showing the beginning at >t. 


men, and the frontier farms in Oregon. i 
states have been made from the „territory through which 


and the different types of country. € 
Using either prose or poetry as your 


3. Tribute to Pioneer Women. 
form of expression, write a tri 
might be appropriate to carve 


4. Page of Diary or Lett 


from the diary of Nareissa Whitman. If you prefer, wri 
friends or family in the East. 


Make an illustrated product map of Oregon today. 


Show your map and accompany it with a re 


Write a newspaper ar struc 
t out for the Far West. Such an article is de- 


as she might have written to her 
5. Product Map. 


6. Newspaper Article. 
to parties planning to se 
scribed on page 382. 


7. Committee Report. Have thr 
ii S alie history of the three 


committee report on the ' 
ton, Oregon, and California. 


bute to pioneer women su 
on the base of a statue. 


er. Write a page that might have been taken 


; 
ee member 


St. Louis, the hunting area of the mountain 


ch as you think 


te a letter such 


port on Oregon today. 
ticle giving instructions 


s of your class prepare à ; 
Pacific states— Washing- 
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8. Challenge. Prepare and present a program commemorating the 
peaceful settlement of the Oregon dispute which’ has been followed by 
over a century of friendship between Canada and the United States. 
You might wish to compare our long unfortified boundaries and simple 
boundary regulations with difficulties between European, couritries over 
boundaries during the same period. 


9. Floor Talk. Prepare a floor talk’ on Brigham Young and the Mor- 
mon migration. 


10. Radio Skits. Write a series of scenes based on the experiences of 
the Bidwell or Donner party on their trip to California. Perhaps you 
might find it*simpler to plan to present these scenes in the form of a 
radioprogranl. 


11. Play. Write a short play dramatizing James Marshall’s discovery 
of gold in California. You will find additional information in encyclo- 
pedias and many other books in your library. 


12. Map. By 1850, all of the large areas of land had been added to 
our country. Draw a map showing the various additions by the use of 
different colors. Include the date of each on your map. You would 
want to show: (1) land obtained at close of Revolutionary War, (2) 
Louisiana Purchase, (3) Florida, (4) Texas, (5) land obtained from 
Mexico, (6) Oregon Territory. 


13. Class Program. Have a committee prepare a program on the Gold 
Rush. One member could tell his experiences crossing the country in a 
prairie schooner, another might relate his mining experiences at the 
,"diggins," a native Californian could tell his sadness as he watched the 
progress of the rush for gold and the destruction of his peaceful, golden 
California. One boy interested in mining might tell about the various 
methods of mining gold. The program could close with the “actors” 
and class singing some old frontier songs. 


A List for Oral Reports, Review Quizzes, and Vocabulary Drills. 


Marcus Whitman Eliza Spalding Mormons 

Narcissa Whitman Joseph Smith Hudson’s Bay 
Captain Gray Brigham Young Company ` >- 
Dr. John McLoughlin John Bidwell The Great Migratio 
Captain Bonneville | John Sutter sluice box 

Jason Lee Donner party Vigilantes 

Daniel Lee James Marshall » Mother Lode 
Father De Smet prairie schooner 


; 18 
freedom s Frontier Js Established 


Yankee Clippers “Speed for the 
Frontier. We are near the end of 
our story of America’s frontier. 
When California was admitted to 
the Union as a regular state in 
1850, the frontier was beginning to 
disappear in many places. It is 
true that there were many scenes 
of the “wild and woolly” West still 
to be enacted! The Pony Express 
was yet to come, stagecoaches were 
yet to be ambushed, and Indian 
tribes were still to rise in a last des- 
perate attempt to save their hunt- 
ing grounds. However, the roads 
were coming west, fences were 
being built, civilization was spill- 
ing out over the plains from Mort- 
tana to Texas and to the valleys of 
Oregon and California. . The old 
days were giving way before the 
prairie schooner and the plow. 
This final chapter tells some of the 
last events that occurred as Ameri- 
can pioneers pushed Freedom’s 
Frontier into every corner of the 
once wild West. - 

One of the most exciting things 
about the American frontier had 
nothing to do with prairie trails or 
mountain passes. It was 8 type of 
ship that sailed the seas during the 
years that people were rushing 


frantically to find riches in western 
gold. This was the Yankee clipper, 
majestically beautiful with tower- 
ing sails and gaily colored hulls and 
rails, Although this queen of the 
seas sailed a century*ago, the lines 
of the boat were as streamlined as - 
tomorrow's automobile. When ex- 
cited Easterners demanded speed 
and more speed in order to reach 
the gold fields, they took passage 
on a Yankee clipper. 
Yankee clippers had been sailing 
the seas for a few years before the 
discovery of gold in California. 
One of the first of the real clippers - 
was the Rainbow which was 
launched in New York in 1845, the 
* year Texas was admitted to the 
Union. Critics laughed at the de- 
sign of the “newfangled” boat with 
masts so tall and spars so big that 
anyone could see the first big gale 
would capsize the clipper and 
dump itg hardy crew and load of 
Ganton tea into the ocean. The 
Rainbow didn't blow over, how- 
ever. The fact is that this sleek 
ship with its massive canvas spread 
made a remarkably fast run to 
* China. 
The clippers had accomplished 
just what their desigriers thought 
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Rigging and Sails on a Clipper Ship. "American sailing ships, led in 
the race for world trading during*frontier days. 


(From the Para- 


mount Photoplay “Two Years before the Mast.” Copyright 1944 
by Paramount Pictures, Inc.) 


they would. The great amount of 
canvas sail, the shagper bows, all 
combined to send the beautiful 
clippers knifing through the seas at 
a speed that at times equaled the 
rate of many modern steamships. 
Out from their tall masts billowed 
great sails of canvas. The hulls 
were painted with brilliant combi- 
nations such as black with gold 
bands or green and white. Beauti- 
ful indeed were the clipper ships! 


, 


Of course, American building 
ability was not satisfied with the 
Rainbow and its accomplishments. 
Soon the shipyards from the 
Chesapeake to the New England 
harbors were busy with workmen 
building better, bigger, and faster 
clippers. In the year of 1850, there 
were scores of older sailing vessels 
coming into San Francisco harbor 
with supplies and prospectors for 
the gold fields. These slower ves- 
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sels had taken an average of 159 
, days to make the trip from the 
east coast, around South America, 
and up the coast to San Francisco. 
Then one day into the Goldey Gate 
sailed the majestic Sea Witch, an 
improved clipper that had almost 
cut the voyage time in half. In- 
stead of the usual 160 or more 
days, the Sea Witch had made the 
journey in 97 days. From that day 
on, Yankee clippers were in de- 
mand for the traffic to the gold 
fields. : 

In the same year of 1850, a New 
England shipbuilder by the name 
of Donald MeKay, launched his 
first clipper. This man might well 
be listed in importance with Robert 
Fulton and other builders of means 
of transportation. MeKay's clip- 
pers soon became world famous. 
Longer and more slender he built 
the hulls, and higher and higher hé 
piled the masts and spars, until it 
appeared that the very height and 
weight would topple the whole 
structure over. On the Great Re- 
public he put a main mast of 205 
feet, full twenty modern stories 
above the slim, tiny deck beneath. 
When the intrepid captains dared 
to pile high the canvas of the main 
skysail and the mizzen royal, no 
matter how strong the wind, there 
were no boats afloat that could 
overtake such sea beauties as Me- 
Kay’s Flying Cloud, the Lightning, 
or the Great Republic. 


For a number of years the Yan- 
kee clipper ruled the seas. Many a 
stirring story is told of how these 
vessels battled storms or maneu- 
vered against calms. The clippers 
turned the high seas into a race 


course as the various ships strove . 


to lower the sailing records be- 
tween ports. These races were fol- 
lowed with intense excitement be- 
cause of prizes paid by owners to 
encourage speed. Orfe remarkable 
race was run*by five English clip- 
pers from China to London, The 
"winning ship reached London only 
twenty minutes ahead of the sec- 
ond boat. Three clippers arrived 
the ninety-ninth day of the voy- 
age, and the others were only two 
days behind. 

The days of the gallant clippers 
were numbered. In the year 1869, 
two important events occurred 
against which even the smart speed 

* of the clipper could not compete. 
The Suez Canal was completed 
and the sailboats could not maneu- 
ver through the narrow lane of the 
long canal. That meant that clip- 
pers were no longer needed to sail 
east to the Orient. In the same 
year, a railroad was completed 
atross the American continent. 
And fast as the clipper was, it 
could not race around South Amer- 
ica and beat the “Iron Horse” to 
‘the west coast. So these beauti- 
ful, bold ships disappeared from the 
seas even as the praifie schooner 
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and stagecoach were vanishing 
from the land. Modern inventions 
were surely and steadily stamping 
out most features of the American 
frontier. 


Miners Rush for Riches. The 
frontier days were not ended just 
because settlements had reached 
California. Much of the land 
through whigh the Pacific coast 
settlers had eome was still unset- 
tled. Some parts of*it were not 
even explored. More than another 
quarter of a century was to go by 
before the frontier was to disap- 
pear forever from our history. 

Mining was the first aetivity to 
take western settlers into many of 
the regions that covered wagons 
had at first passed by. After the 
California days of “forty-nine,” 
people everywhere had an ear 
ready for any rumor of a discovery 
of precious ore. 
ple heard the word that rich strikes 
of silver had been found in western 
Nevada in the very territory that 
western settlers had been going 
over to reach California gold. 
Then there was a mining rush to 
Nevada. $ 

Carson City, which is the present 
state capital, was begun. Virginia 
City also started at that time as a 
rough mining town built around a 
particularly rich deposit of ore.’ 
Today you can visit many of these 
early mining. towns of the West, 


Soon these peo- ° 
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such as the one illustrated in the 
photograph on page 403. Most of 
these old towns are deserted and 
are ealled ghost towns. But you 
can see them much as théy were in 
frontier days. 

Stories of “mining discoveries 


took settlers to many other locali- ` 


ties. Ten years after the famous 


discovery at Sutter's Mill there was |. 


a rush of miners to Colorado. The 


people of this mining inigration ^ 


were sometimes known as the 
*ffty-niners." Gold was found in 
what is now Idaho, and into this 
region rushed men from Oregon 
and Washington. The rich mining 
deposits of Montana could not re- 
main long undiscovered. Soon a 
stampede was on to find riches in 
this northern territory around the 
present city of Helena. All these 
things happened less than fifteen 
years after the California gold 
rush. These various mining “rush- 
es" served to bring prospectors and 
settlers into nearly all the out-of- 
the-way places of the great unex- 
plored western frontier. 


Cowboys and Cattle. In the last 
quarter century of the frontier we 
have reached the point in history 
when the cowboy was king of the 
western lands. The cowboy of the 
plains was indeed an interesting 
character. He lives in our memory 
with those other colorful frontier 
people such as the pathfinders, In- 


Virginia City, Nevada. 
operated near Virginia City. 


dian scouts, and mining prospec- 
tors. Men began to establish great 
cattle ranges in the West shortly * 
after the first mining rushes oc- 
curred. In fact, the cattle busi- 
ness had been going on in Texas 
even before the mining days. 

Soon Texas herds began to 
spread out north into Colorado and 
as far north as the Dakotas and 
Montana. Then for a quarter of 
a century the cowboy became the 
most important person from Texas 
to Fort Dodge, and on north to 
Miles City. When the sheepherder, ' 
the hay farmer, and the barbed- 
wire fence drove the cowboy from 


Some of the richest western mines once 
Today many western ghost, towns 
are deserted, with the excitement of frontier days only a memory. 
(Paul's Photos) 


the plains, his memory remained 
strong in our folk songs, our mov- 
ies, and our storybooks. 

The western cattle business was 
really started by the Mexican peo- 
ple south of the Rio Grande. Most 
of the first range cattle were long- 
horns that ran half wild on the 
ranges. « These longhorns came 
from the original cattle that Span- 
ith settlers had brought into Mex- 
ico. Even the cowboy's horse was 
usually one of the tough, little 
range ponies that, like the long- 
horns, had grown wild on the plains 
from original Spanish stock. The 
cowboy's outfit, too, ‘was adopted 
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from the vaquero, or herder, who 
had been riding the ranges of Span- 
ish America from the Rio Grande 
south to the pampas of Argentina. 
From this.vaquero came the heavy 
saddle with high horn for roping. 
Our cowboys also borrowed from 
the Mexican vaquero the idea of 
the large, colorful handkerchief 
worn around the neck to be raised 
over the face svhen riding through 
clouds of dusf®on the range. From 
the Mexican herder came “chaps” 
to protect the rider’s legs from 
thorny bushes or cactus. Thus, 
colorfully arrayed, the cowboy 
made a romantic figure as he rode 
the ranges during the last half of 
the last century. Almost any 
American boy of that period had a 
dream at one time that “he would 
go out West and be a cowboy.” 
Americans know the cowboy’s 
story well. Our books and movies 
have told us how he went onto the 
range and roped and tamed his 
own cow pony. We know of the 
spring roundups when the new 
calves would be singled out of the 
herd by riders, roped, and then 
branded with a hot irop. This 
brand would leave a scar on the 
animal’s flank which would be thre 
sign of ownership. The question 
of which ranch owned the cattle 
was sometimes a serious problem 


that often ended in gun fights. ' 


The ranges were spread over count- 
less miles df unmapped country. 
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Where one range ended and an- 
other began* was often more of a 
question of accurate shooting with 
a revolver than of accurate survey- 
ing of boundary lines. 

The roundup was one of the big | 
events in the life of the cowboy. 
The cattle that were ready to be 


driven to market were selected or — 


“cut out.” What a drive that was! 
To bring the herds to market for 
a cattleman in Texas, for example, 
meant that his cowboys had to 
drive the herds over dry, dusty 
plains to some railroad point in 
Kansas such as Abilene. As many 
as five thousand cattle might be 
assembled in one vast herd. Then 
the great mass of animals would 
be driven slowly from ten to fif- 
teen miles a day. The long trail 
was sometimes over three hundred 
miles. It was a long, hard, dusty 
job. Sudden desert storms might 
? cause stampedes of cattle. Some- 
times cattle thieves would attack 
and drive off stock. 

Finally, the place where the rail- 
road ended would be reached and 
the cattle could be loaded for 
shipment. In this frontier cattle 
town, the cowboy would “cut loose" 
and shoot things up a bit, or, per- 
haps, unfortunately lose his pay 
for the past weary months in a 
frontier gambling hall Then the 
cowboys would ride back over the 
long trail to begin again the work 
of branding calves and riding herd. 


Cowboys and Cattle. 


Cowboys can be seen today on 
dude ranches and even following 
herds of eattle on many western 
ranches. However, the period of 
the cowboy didn't exist very long 
on the western plains. The cattle 
business became very profitable for * 
a while because there was little ex- 
pense. The ranges were free. Soon, 
however, farmers started raising 
grain. Then the wandering herds 
had to move on farther west. The 
ranges became so crowded with 
herds that it was necessary to put 
up fences, When the first barbed- 
wire fence was strung across the 
cattle range, the day of the cow- 
boy was almost ended. With less 
free land to graze cattle, men be- 
gan to grow hay. Growing, hay is 
a job for a farmer, not a cowboy. 


The western cowboy of frontier days was 
a romantic character who lives today in storybooks and motion 
pictures. (From the Photoplay “The Virginian.” Copyright 1945 
by Paramount Pictures, Inc.) 
« 


The rangy, tough cattle of the cow- 
boy were also disappearing, and in 
their place came a type of cattle 
that was developed especially for 
meat. The days of the wandering 
herds of longhorns and the old- 
fashioned roping, shooting cowboy 
of the range were over. 

We shall not forget the cowboy, 
however. He will be alive in mem- 
ory for all tha years to come. To- 
gether, in imagination, we shall ride 
with the cowpuncher as he cuts out 
a calf from the herd and yells, “Git 
along, little dogie.” We shall dash 
recklessly with him over the dan- 
gerous, uneven ground of the plains 
as herides along a stampeding herd 
and skillfully turns it into a harm- 
less, milling circle of cattle. We 
shall imagine ourselves cool as with 
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steady nerves we beat some cattle 
thieves to the draw and shoot it 
out on the main street of a frontier 
town. In memory we shall sit 
around the campfire after a hard 
day’s ride, and our voices will join 
in the chorus as out over the still 
night of the range goes the mourn- 
ful song of the cowboy, “Oh, bury 
me not on the lone prairie.” 


^ 

"Buffalo Disappear and Indians Re- 
treat. The first pathfmders found 
the plains of the West dark with 
countless herds of buffalo. When 
the American naturalist, Audubon, 
made a trip up the Missouri River 
during frontier days, he sreported 
that the plains were covered with 
these wild animals. Audubon also 
said that they were being killed at 
a rapid rate. Every wagon train 
that crossed the plains in search 
of Oregon land or California gold 
had a party of hunters who killed 
animals in large numbers to secure 
meat for the caravans. 

The buffalo were so numerous 
that hunters were careless. Ani- 
mals would be killed for only one 
choice cut of meat. Cattlemen 
killed the buffalo so that cattle 
might have the plains for grazing. 
Housewives were using buffalo 
hides for rugs. The buffalo was 
doomed. So rapidly was this beast 
slaughtered, that the government 
had difficulty in keeping the buffalo 
from being éxterminated. 


> 
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The Indians began to disappear 
with the buffalo herds. You have 
already read how the tribes were 
steadily pushed back from the At- 
lantic opast. Perhaps no one could 
ever have made a satisfactory plan 
to protect the Indians who were 
really few in number. They ` 
wanted large areas over which to — 
roam for hunting. The white peo- .— 
ple were energetic farmers. They 
wished to develop the land. No 1 
way ever could have been found 
to sáve the West forever just to 
provide hunting grounds for a few 
wandering tribes. Unfortunately, 
the tribes were pushed back time 
and time again with treaties that 
guaranteed to them the new lands. 
Then, in turn, the white frontiers- 
men would take possession of the 
new property. That was the story 
of the Indians over and over again 
uhtil their homes were finally re- 

^duced to a few reservations. It is 

true that»these reservations gave 
each Indian as much land to live 
on as any white man had, but the 
old Indian life was gone, and the 
way in which it was lost is to be 
regretted. 

The final treaty which the gov- 
ernment made gave “Indian Terri- 
tory” definitely to the tribes. At 
the same time payments were 
made to them for the right to have 
wagon trails and railroads cross 
through this territory. This right 
to cross the Indians’ territory was 


covered with buffalo. 


Buffalo of the Plains. Early pathfinders found the western plains 
The beasts were slaughtered and today 


only a few small herds remain. (Paul’s Photos) 


the beginning of the end. Towns 
began to appear. The Indian was 
again losing the land that he hed 
been promised. The most disheart- 
ening time came when rich miner- 
als were found in lands that had 
been given to the Indians. Pros- 
pectors became wild with the ex- 
citement. of finding sudden riches 
and cared little for Indian treaties. 
The prospectors swarmed over the 
Indian lands. 

The Indians were at first resent- 
ful; then, realizing that the end 
was near, they went on the war- 
path. For example, in the land on 
the borders of the Dakotas, Mon- 


tana, and Wyoming, the Sioux, 
Cheyennes, and other tribes gath- 
tered under their leaders. United 
States cavalry came up from the 
frontier forts that were established 
along the Missouri River and the 
Oregon Trail. «Bloody battles fol- 
lowed. On this particular frontier 
in 1876 General Custer’s cavalry 
détachment was cut off and com- 
pletely wiped out near the Little 
Big Horn River in Montana. The 
Indian cause was hopeless, how- 
ever. On came more detachments 
‘of cavalry. Back, ever back, went 
the Indians. The young warrior, 
Tecumseh, had much wisdom when 
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in our early years he beheld the 
first flatboats on the Ohio River 
and foresaw the end of his people. 
Today we find the Indians on 
small reservations. Many, such as 
the Hopi of the Southwest, live 
much as they always did. These 
Indians were farmers and crafts- 
men, and therefore the coming of 
the white men did not upset their 
way of life. »- However, the happy 
hunting grounds were gone for the 
wandering hunters and fighters of 
the eastern forests and the western 
plains. Gone was the hunting trip 
or the wild war dance of the Iro- 
quois or Cherokee, the Pawnee or 
the Sioux. Perhaps it 4s just as 
well that these things are no more 
—just as well for the Indians as 
for the white man. Nevertheless, 
the story of the retreating red man 
is not à happy one, and we, too, are 
sad as we realize the grief which 
their chiefs must have felt as the" 
old way of living was taken for- 
ever from these first Americans. 


MACHINES FOLLOW THE 
FRONTIER 


Homes, Farms, and .Machines. 
The building of homes and the es- 
tablishing of farms did much» to 
end the days of the wild frontier. 
The first frontiersmen like Boone 
wished to wander around, find an 
uninhabited valley, and “settle 
down for a spell" These people 
had little idea of owning property. 
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Even the early cattlemen seldom - 
knew where*the boundaries of their — 
lands were. Eventually, the time 
cane when every family had to - 
know where its land endéd and the 
neighbor’s property began. These ~ 
pioneers wanted to own their own - 
homes and their own land. 

The desire to “own your own 
place" has been an important fac- 
tor in the establishment of our 
country. Our government had ob- 
tained vast tracts of western land, 
as you have read in the last chap- 
ter. Pioneers wanted to obtain | 
parts of this land from the govern- 
ment without paying speculators 
who would buy up large tracts for 
profit It was a good idea, and 
that was-exactly what happened. 
In 1862, during the War between 
the States, our Congress passed 
what was called the Homestead 
Law. This made it possible for a 
pioneer to obtain one hundred 
sixty acres of land free. The only 
requirement was that the family 
should make this land their regu- 
lar home. After the farmer had 
lived and worked on this land, the 
government gave him a deed of 
ownership. The possibility of get- 
ting free land encouraged many 
people to go west to establish 
homes. In some places, such as the 
present state of Oklahoma, home- 
steaders stampeded for free gov- 
ernment land in a way that sur- 
passed the gold rushers. 
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Indians of the Southwest. (1) Navajo Blanket Maker. (2) Pueblo 


Pottery Maker. 


Many of the western Indians were farmers and 


craftsmen and their way of life was not upset by the coming of 
the pioneers. (Paul's Photos) 


Undoubtedly the invention and 
the manufacturing of farm ma- 
chinery was one of the most impor- 
tant influences in encouraging peo- 
ple to establish farms. We have 
been so busy studying about fron- 
tier trails and pathfinders that our 
story has taken us far away from 
eastern cities where such men as 
Slater and Whitney had estab- 
lished factories. Manufacturing 
had been steadily developing, and 
we shall read more later of how our 
country finally grew into a giant of 
manufactured steel. Our frontier 
story would not be complete, how- 
ever, without mentioning the part 
played by a young inventor by the 
name of Cyrus McCormick. The 
farm machinery manufacturéd by 
the company that McCormick es- 


tablished did much to develop 
the homes and farms which filled 
up the plains and valleys that once 
had been our frontier. 

- About the same time that the 
western pioheers were discovering 
that they could take wagons 
through South Pass on the Oregon 
Trail, young Cyrus McCormick 
was obtaining a patent on a ma- 
chine that wotld cut grain. The 
actual year of the patent was 1834, 
which ybu will remember was 
even before Sam Houston led the 
Texans to independence. For cen- 
turies the peasants of Europe had 
cut grain with a hand sickle. This 
slow process was used by the first 
American pioneer farmers, but 
McCormick’s father had an idea 
that this process could be speeded 


The First Successful Reaper. 


but the invention of McCormick did much 
frontier plains and river valleys. 


The first regper was a crude machine, 


to help conquer the 


(Courtesy International 


Harvester Company) 


up. The son, Cyrus, working on 
his father’s ideas, finally worked 
out a practical solution. 

The grain reaper of Cyrus Mc- 
Cormick was simple in operation. 
It was a wagon pulled by horses. 
On one side an arm moved to press 


the grain stalks back against a long , 


cutter that extended out from the 
wagon close to the ground. This 
cutter had large saw teeth that 
moved back and forth by means 
of gears attached ‘to the wagon 
wheels. McCormick spent many 
years improving his reaper. He 
spent just as many years convine- 
ing farmers that his machine wou d 
make harvesting so easy that one 
man could farm many more acres. 
The use of McCormick’s invention, 
led to a great increase in the pro- 
duction of grain. 

Farmers were generally slow to 


accept new ideas, but eventually 
they began to buy McCormick’s 
reapers. The young inventor now 
made a wise decision. About the 
time gold was discovered in Cali- 
fornia, he moved from Virginia to 
a small town in the West called 
Chicago. Here he started to make 
and sell his farm machinery. Me- 
Cormick “was wise enough to see 
that Chicago was located in a fine 
position to become a shipping cen- 
ter for much of the western coun- 
try. Perhaps MeCormick had 
enough imagination to look ahead 
and see the vast fields of grain 
beyond the Mississippi that would 
be cut and harvested by his ma- 
chinery. Perhaps he could imag- 
ine the miles of waving golden 
ripe wheat and future Americans 
proudly singing: “O beautiful 

... for amber waves of grain." 
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The Western Stagecoach. 


chief passenger and mail carrier of 


For many years the stagecoach was the 


the frontier. (Courtesy 


Columbia Pictures) 


Stagecoach. and Pony Express. 
During the years that McCormick 
was making farm machihery and 
homes were being established in 
such places as Iowa and Kansas, 
frontier communities were being 
established throughout the entire 
West. Soon the miner in the Sac- 
ramento Valley, the storekeeper 

along the Oregon Trail, and the 
Utah farmer began to wish they 
could get letters and supplies by 
faster means than the cumbersome 
prairie wagons. The stagecoach 
was the first answer to the problem 
.of transportation on the frontier. 


à The stagecoach was generally 
pulled by six horses and seemed a 
marvel of swiftness. Mail and 
light express were carried on the 
flat coach roof over the heads 
of the passengers who were jolted 
around in the carriage beneath. 
The driver was perched high on the 
front seat, and beside him usually 
rdde an armed guard with an “old 
reliable” Sharpes buffalo gun in 
readiness. No longer did frontiers- 
men prime flintlock and ram pow- 
“der and ball down a musket barrel. 
By this time the modern, copper 
cartridge had been invented. 
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For years the stagecoach was the 
principal means by which passen- 
gers made long journeys in the 
West. However, there came a day 
when the stage was replaced by 
the railroad as the main means of 
transportation between the Mis- 
sissippi River and the west coast. 
Even then the coach continued to 
make many local hauls, particu- 
larly betweer? railroad points and 
such settlements as mining towns 
back in remote places. Here the 
arrival of the stage continued to 
be the chief source of excitement 
for the lonely frontiersmen. The 
pioneers gathered at the little store 
of the community. Presently, off 
in the distance, a cloud of dust an- 
nounced that the coach with mail 
and perhaps passengers was com- 
ing at last.- The driver showed 
his skill as he swung his six horses 


on the run up to the center of the : 


community where the townspeople 
were waiting. As he reached the 
general store and post office, he ap- 
plied the brake to the coach and 
reined in his horses &bruptly. The 
arrival of the stagecoach with a 
clatter, a shout, and a *eloud of 
dust was an event of great excite- 
ment in those frontier days. How- 
ever, both stage and the frontier 
were shortly to disappear from 


even the most distant corners of, 


the West. 
Shortly after the stagecoaches 
started making regular runs to the 
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west coast, a much faster means 
was found to carry mail over the 
frontier. In the year of 1860, a 
man by the name of Henry Wal- 
lace swung into the saddle in the 


. town of St. Joseph, Missouri, and 


headed his tough pony west. On 
his saddle he was carrying bags of 
mail, and the destination of that 
mail was Sagramento in the far- 
away mining country of California. 
At the same time that this rider 
was,starting for the West, another 


rider was leaving Sacramento. He f 


was pressing his pony hard along | 
the American River on whose 
banks California gold was first dis- 
covered. Thus was started the fa- 
mous Pony Express. 

The two men who had left St. 
Joseph and Sacramento each rode 
almost seventy miles. At about 
twenty-five-mile intervals the rid- 
ers stopped briefly to change to 
fresh horses, and then continued 
on with the mail. Fresh riders and 
fresh horses were stationed along 
the long trail that, in general, fol- 
lowed the route of the old Califor- 
nia and Oregon Trails. For two 
years these hardened riders and 
ponies carried the mail out to the 
Far West or back to Missouri. 
About five dollars would send a 
letter by this means over the long 
journey in the amazing time of 
ten days. When we contrast this 
time with the months that it took 
sailing vessels, and even covered. 


A Pony Express Rider. 


€ } For a short time hagdy riders 
ponies carried the mail from Missouri to California. 


and tough 
Then the 


telegraph and "Iron Horse” put them out of business. 
(Ewing Galloway) 


wagons, to reach the west coast, 
we realize that speed had finally 
reached the frontier. The Pony 
Express ridérs had many adven- 
tures as they rode through am- 
bushes of Indians and outlaw 
white men. But the mail went 
through regularly for a period of 
two years in spite of dangers and 
bad weather. Then the first tele- 
graph wires reached the Pacific 
coast, and the Pony Express dis- 
appeared from the frontier. 


An “Iron Horse” Unites East and 
West. The fastest stagecoach might 
carry passengers to the west, coast 
in seventeen days. If freight were 


to be delivered, it had to go by 
wagons, and that journey took 
many weeks. Ships carried freight 


every cheaply, but the journey 


around Cape Horn was 19,000 
miles, It was clear to many peo- 
ple that a railroad must be built 
across the continent. However, 
many years went by before work 
was actually begun. It was a gi- 
gantic task to build a railroad in 
those days from the Missouri River 
to the Pacific Ocean. 

The work of building the road 
was started during the days of the 
«War between the States, about 
which we shall study in another 
book. While the North and South 
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were standing apart in war, the 
East and West were being brought 
closer together by a transcontinen- 
tal railroad. The complete story 
of the western railroad could be a 
book in itself. It is an adventur- 
ous story that tells of many deter- 
mined men who worked, planned, 
and spent money for a great, many 
years trying to get this huge proj- 
ect under wey. For example, a 
man by the nàme of Asa Whitney 
spent his fortune and’a number of 
years of his life working to get the 
railroad started. Even though he 
was & businessman, Whitney was 
just as much a pioneer as the early 
trappers who roamed óver this 
same wilderness. Said Asa Whit- 
ney, “I have undertaken this 
mighty work because I know some- 
one's whole life must be sacrificed 
to it." 

It is no wonder that the project 
was so difficult. The road was to 
be across hundreds of miles of prai- 
rie where Indians later made many 
raids against the strange “Iron 
Horse" that was to ruin their hunt- 
ing grounds. Much of the road 
had to be built over mountains. 
We must remember that the coñ- 
struction men of those days had 
little modern machinery to dig 
road beds and tunnels. 

The actual construction of the 


road turned into a thrilling race” 


that was watched by the people of 
the nation.” Two companies were 
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given the right to build the rail- 
road. Becatise the expenses were 
more than any company could pos- 
sibly afford, the government paid 
these gompanies sums of money 
called “subsidies.” In addition, the 


" government gave the companies 


much land along the railroads 
which the companies could sell to 
help pay the, expense of building. 
There was a race between these 
companies to see which would get 
the greater share of these subsi- 
dies and this railroad land. 

One company, called the Central 
Pacific, started at the western town 
of Sacramento. Leland Stanford 
was one of the promoters of this 
railroad. Later he built a great 
western university and na aed it 
after his son. The Central Pacific 
had a real job to do. Facing 
their engineers and the workmen, 
many of whom were Chinese, were 
the mighty Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains. Great engineering tasks 
had to be accomplished before the 
road had crossed these mountains. 
Then work had to be carried on 
over the deserts of Nevada and 
Utah. The eastern company, 
called the Union Pacific, had 
equally difficult tasks to perform. 
This road, which was started at 
Omaha, was soon in the buffalo 
country. Bands of warring Sioux 
and Cheyenne Indians were adding 
to the difficulties of building a rail- 
road across a wilderness. | 
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The two roads met in the state 
of Utah in 1869. It was a great 
day for the nation when the cere- 
monies were held near the present 
city of Ogdert. Telegraph wires 
that had put the Pony Express out 
of business, flashed the news to St. 
Louis, to Chicago, and to New 
York. Celebrations were held. 
The first transcontinental railroad 
was quickly followed by other im- 
portant lines. Soon the Northern 
Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka ,and 
Santa Fe, and the Southern Pa- 
cific had laid bands of iron across 
all sections of the western wilder- 
ness. The romantic days of the 
“wild and woolly” West were rap- 
idly coming to an end. 


A CENTURY OF FRONTIER 
LIFE 


Another “in the Meantime.” It 
is time in this story of our country 
to have another “. . . . and in fhe 
meantime.” While the hardy 
mountain men were trapping furs 
and fighting Indians, and while the 
covered-wagon trains rolled west- 
ward, much had been taking place 
in’ the established sections of our 
country. Of course, as settlements 
rapidly followed the frontier, many 
territories were being made into 
regular states. By the time Jed 
Smith crossed hot deserts to Cali- 
fornia, the twenty-fourth state, 
Missouri, had been admitted. In 
the year 1876, when the fierce Sioux 
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massacred Custer’s troopers, Colo- 
rado was being taken into our 
Union as our thirty-eighth state. 

More inventions followed those 

of Slater and Whitney such as vul- 

+ eanizing rubber, 1839, and the sew- 
ing machine in 1846. More inven- 
tions meant more factories and 
larger vities. In our next book we 
shall learn that the people of the 
North were becomifg more and 
more interested in manufacturing. 
And during these same years the 
fields of cotton were being ex- 
tended down into Alabama and 
Mississippi and even across “Old 
Man River" to the west. We shall 
learn that the different occupa- 
tions of the North and South fi- 
nally brought us to tragic differ- 
ences on the field of battle. 

Before we turn back to pick up 
the story that we left behind, we 
¿Might well give a last thought to 
* that rough and romantie period of 
our history that we call the fron- 
tier. The explorers, hunters, and 
wandering Indians had come and 
disappeared tó reappear only in 
our storybooks and movies. Civi- 
lization had spread out over the 
plains and prairies and the old 

est was no more. 

It is difficult to say just when 
the frontier began. No doubt the 
first courageous colonial families 
that ventured inland to clear 
farms in the forests could be called 
frontiersmen. It is also difficult 
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to say when the frontier ended. 
Old Daniel Boone «thought the 
frontier was gone in 1795 when he 
had to get out of Kentucky te find 
elbow rdom, but we know there 
was much frontier history to fol- 
low after Boone. ‘The frontier of* 
the United States lasted about one 
hundred years. For convenience 
we will say that our frontier began 
about 1775 and ended about 1875. 
Keep in mind that these dates are 
“just about." In order tô review 
quickly the events of that cerftury 
we will divide it into periods of 
twenty-five years. 


The First Frontier, 1775 to 1800. 
Some people will argue that the 
frontier started long before 1775, 
with the Long Hunters and the - 
Carolina settlers. But 1775 is a 
good date to think of in connection 
with the frontier. It is the date 


of the begihning of our War for e 


Independence, and in that same 
. year pioneers began the first fron- 
tier settlement of Boonesborough. 
The campaign of George Rogers 
Clark extended our frontier west- 
ward. The treaty following the 
war gave us our frontier as far as 
the Mississippi River. In this 
quarter century, 1775 to 1800, 
Tennessee and Kentucky had not 
only been explored and settled, but 
had actually been adrhitted as 
states of the Union. The first 
frontier to the Mississippi River 
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had been well explored and much 
of it actually settled. 


The Frontier from 1800 to 1825. 
The second quarter of our frontier 
story was packed with adventur- 
ous history. Lewis and Clark made 
their historic journey to the Pa- 
cific, following Jefferson’s purchase 
of the Louisiana territory. Set- 
tlements followed xapidly in the 
Ohio Valley, and €he noble red 
man, Tecumseh, rose to defend his 
people. Out beyond the Missis- 
sippi the mountain men were ram- 
bling over the plains and Rockies. 
Settlers were crossing into the 
Mexicanestate of Texas to join the 
colony of Stephen Austin. Mis- 
souri was admitted as the first 
state west of the Mississippi. The 
Santa Fe Trail was opened. In 
the meantime, many thoroughfares 
for freedom were following the 
frontier, such às the National Road 
and the Erie Canal. , With the pop- 
ulation that went westward many 
states were being formed from 
Ohio to Alabama. 


The Frontier Marches on, 1825 to 
1850. The last half of the frontier 
opened with just as much adven- 
turous action as had gone before. 
Jed Smith began this quarter cen- 
tury with his southwest trip to 

«California. Other trappers had 
found a pass in the Rockies 
through which the prairie schoon- 


e J 

The Star of Alaska. This square-rigged vessel brings back memo- 

ries of romantic bygone days that disappeared with the frontier. 
(Ewing Galloway) 


ers could be driven and the proces- 
sion of covered wagons started for 
Oregon. and California. The Mor- 
mons settled the desert land of 
Utah. During the same years, Sem 
Houston led the Texans in a revolt 
against Santa Anna, and later this 
vast land was added to our coun- 
try. With the end of the war with’ 
Mexico, great tracts of land in the 
southwest Were added to the Unit- 


ed States. Then gold was discov- 
ered in California, and a real stam- 
pede started for the West! e 


'The Frontier Disappears, 1850 to 
1875. The last quarter of a centur) 
of the frontier saw the disappear: 
ance of most of the old wild West. 
Mining rushes stampeded over 
most,of the Western states. The 
endless eattle ranges were broken 
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up, and farming machinery helped 
many pioneers develop a western 
home. Men rode the Pony Ex- 
press for a few short years, and 
then the telegraph replaced the 
tough ponies. Presently a failroad 
crossed the plains ànd mountains.* 
There were a few last Indian up- 
risings, an occasional stagecoach 
was held up, a few cattle rustlers 
were captured and hanged. And 
then the adventurous, turbulent, 
“wild and woolly” West settled 
down, and civilization took over. 


Out of the Frontier Comes An- 
other Great Leader. When we read 
about Andrew Jackson, it was said 
that he was very much like the 
frontier, rough and crude but at 
the same time resourceful, strong, 
and brave. The frontier was rough 
indeed, yet from the crude life of 
frontier people came some of the 
finest men ‘of our history. Think, 
of a true picture of a froptier cabin 
scene that should be in the memory 
of every American. This picture 
was much like the thousands of 
pioneer homes from Boonesbor- 
Qugh to the first log cabins of Ore- 
gon. This particular cabin was in 
Kentucky. The year 1809 tells 
us that this land was still "out on 
the frontier." A single, tiny win- 
dow and a door hung from leather 
hinges were the only openings in « 
the small, one-room hut. The floor 
was of hard-packed earth, and the 
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beds were made of poles cover 
with leaves and animal skins. A 
handmade table and three-legged 
stools were the only furniture. 

Yes, this Kentucky cabin of the 
frontier was rough and crude, and 
equally rough was the hard life of 
the people who lived there. There 
was nothing of art or music. There 
was little of science or invention to 
brighten these pioneer lives. There 
was little or nothing to read. Yet 
in this same cabin in the frontier 
year of 1809, to Thomas and 
Nancy Lincoln, was born the boy 
Abraham. 

Abraham Lincoln grew up as à 
frontierqman. The crude frontier 
life gave Lincoln strength and 
physical courage. To this he 
added by his own efforts, the edu- 
cation that the frontier could not 
give him. In the same fashion, 
education came finally to many of 
the men and women of the fron- 
tier. The crudeness and roughness 
of pioneer life disappeared, but the 
strength and vigor of the pioneers 
remained. This was the great con- 
tribution of the frontier in devel- 
oping our people of today. 

. The reference to Abraham Lin- 
coln brings us to the point in our 
country's story when sectional dif- 
ferences finally led to serious dif- 
ficulties. Jefferson had worried for 
fear the differences of the East and 
the Far West would cause those 
two sections to drift apart into sep- 


The Mount Rushmore Memorial. Four great Americans who helped 


establish Freedom’s eFrontier: 


George Washington, Thomas 


Jefferson, Theodore Roosevelt, and Abraham Lincoln. 
(Ewing Galloway) 


arate countries. However, it was 
the differences between the North 
and South that had been develop- 
ing during frontier days that were 
to bring our nation’s darkest hour 
of grief and despair. It was the 
frontiersman, Lincoln, who brought 
us together finally jnto One Na- 
tion, Indivisible. We shall study 
that part of our country’s story in 
the next book. > 


Landmarks of the Old Frontier. 
As we leave the story of the fron- 
tier, the last word should be a hope 
that every American can some day 
see at least some scenes of frontier 
history. Some of us may stand in 


Cumberland Gap and gaze, as the 
pioneers once did, over the land of 
Kentucky. Others may go down 
ethe, Ohio and the Mississippi riv- 
ers and recall the bygone days of 
flatboats. Some of us may drive 
in automobiles over modern high- 
ways that go along the routes of 
old, historic trails. Perhaps some 
may be fortunate enough to driye 
an automobile “From sea to shin- 
ing sea? and follow the path of 
the entire westward march of the 
frontier. Such trips will mean 
much to us if we can think back 


* to covered-wagon days and recall 


the events of history about which 
we have studied. 
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Perhaps many of us may drive 
over highways where once the cov- 
ered caravans plodded the old Ore- 
gon Trail. Such Americans Would 
be very fortunate if they could 
turn north in Wyoming, up toward, 
the region in southern Montana 
where Custer’s men made their 
stand on the Little Big Horn. 
Then driving to the east again, 
these Americans will behold the 
Mount Rushmore Memorial in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota. If 
you will look at the photdgraph on 
page 420, you will see the four 
great Americans who were thought 
worthy to be placed on this ever- 
lasting granite monument. All 
four men played a very great part 
in establishing Freedom’s Frontier 
in this Western World. 

There is Washington, who was 
one of the very first men to survey 
frontier lands and fight in frontier 
wars. There is Jefferson, who 
bought vast western lands and who 
gave much thought to problems of 
the frontier. Next in the group is 
Theodore Roosevelt, who, during 
the last days of the frontier, went 
to find health and vigor on a cat- 
tle ranch not far distant from this 
very scene. There is Abraham Lin- 
coln, born in a frontier cabin, a 
man of the common people of the 
frontier, who was in every sense a 
frontiersman. Truly the frontier © 
has played a mighty partein the 
story of our land of liberty. 
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Freedom’s Frontier Is Establishe 
Freedom’s Frontier had been es- 
tablished during the years about 
which we have been studying. 
There were still many problems to 
solve and many new frontiers to 
conquer. There were still many 
things to be done before every 
Amerjcan was to have the right to 
life, liberty, and happiness that 
had been included ia our Declara- 
tion of Independente. There were 
still many strange frontiers which 
modern pioneers were to explore, 
frontiers of science and invention. 

Explorers, frontiersmen, and pi- 
oneers had done their work well. 
A new 9Western World had been 
found, explored, and settled. 
These people had established one 
kind of a frontier—the frontier of 
adventure in a new, strange land. 
Even more important, these fore- 
fathers of ours had conquered an- 
other kind of frontier. For they 
had created a new Constitution 
under which people could live and 
work in freedom, a new kind of 
government ahere citizens could 
worship, study, speak, and vote 
without, fear of oppression. A na- 
tion had been founded where all 
of us can be thankful for blessings, 
but need not be afraid to admit 
weaknesses that need to be cor- 
rected. Truly in every respect our 
country had become what pioneers 
and patriots had hoped to estab- 
lish, Freedom’s Frontter. 


F, 


y 
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SOME IMPORTANT PEOPLE OF THE FRONTIER 


George Washington One of the first men on the frontier; surveyed in 
Shenandoah Va]ley, 1748; in the Ohio Valley 


in 1753-54. » 
John Finley One of the first Long Hunters who found Ken- 
tucky in 1767. 
Daniel Boone Hunted in Kentucky in 1769. Started Boones- 
i bogough in 1775. 
Rebecca Boone Don’t forget the wife of this frontiersman, who 


i also went into the wilderness. 


James Robertson + Settled in Watauga in*1771. Organized party to 
Tennessee in 1779. ə 


John Sevier Famous frontier Indian fighter. First Governor 
A of Tennessee. 
George Rogers Clark Captured British forts in West in 1778. 
Thomas Jefferson Purchased Louisiana in 1803. Always interested 
in frontier. 


Meriwether Lewis Conducted the most famous of all western trips 
William Clark of exploration, 1804—06. 


Elizabeth Houston This brave mother moved her d to the 
frontier in 1806. 

Robert Fulton Steamboat Gt made successful run in 1807. 
Great help to frontier. 

John Jacob Astor Promoted fur business. Founded Astoria in 

" 1811. 

Stephen Austin Colonized Texas with Americans in 1821. 

William Ashley Led frontier fur expedition in 1823. 

DeWitt Clinton Promoted’ Erie Canal which was completed in 
1825. 

Jedediah Smith Leader of mountain men. Discovered routes to 
California, in 1826. 

James Bridger Another famous mountain explorer. Hunted 


over the Rockies. 
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Andrew Jackson A frontiersman who became President in 1829. 
Marcus Whitman | Two missionaries who helped develop the Oregon ~ 


Narcissa Whitman Territory. 

Sam Houston A soldier and statesman who fought and worked 
k for Texas. 

John Sutter * Hada settfement in California where gold was 

discovered. | 

John Bidwell Led settlers to California in 1841. 

Brigham Young ` e Led Mormons to Salt Lake in 1847. 

John C. Frémont Made maps of the routes to the Vest. 

Kit Carson A famous scout who showed Frémont the way. 

James Polk Efeventh President. Added much western land 


to the United States. 


WORKING WITH HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 
1. All-time All-Americans of Frontier Days. T 


Daniel Boone Narcissa Whitman Jedediah Smith 
Meriwether Lewis Tecumseh Andrew Jackson 
William Clark Sam Houston 


When you have had opportunity in later years to study more about 
this period, you will probably want to add to your all-American list such 
great name’ as James Polk, Stephen Austin, ete. You could probably 
have some lively arguments whether Jed Smith should represent the 
western trapper-explorers or whether Davy Crockett, Kit Carson, or Jim 
Bridger should be selected. 

2. Magazine Article. In a magazine article desgribe what your own 
community was like when it was part of the American frontier. 

e 3. Time Line. Make a time line similar, to the one on page 437. 
Include what seems to you to be the tén most interesting frontier events. 
Be sure to put each in its proper place. * 


mining towns, the second might explain how mining 18 carrie ods 
while the third could describe the fascinating ghost towns (old mining 
towns that are now abandoned). Perhaps some pupils in your class who 
have visited these places could do this activity especially well. 
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5. Picture Map. Make a picture map titled Treasure Hunt in which 
you show the stampedes of people seeking gold and silver in the mining 
districts of the Rocky Mountains and the West. 


6. Program of Cowboy Songs. Preparea program of authentic cow- 
boy songs. Perhaps your librarian and music teacher would Be willing 
to help you. Some pupils may have records ‘of these old songs. Be sure 
that they are really the songs that the cowboys sag. You might in- 
clude several modern cowboy songs at the close of your program, being 
careful to explain that they are modern. 


7. Radio Skits and Bulletin-board Display. Prepare a series of radio 
skits describing early cattle raising when the fro&tier was truly wild. 
Tell about equipment, long-horned cattle, early Mexican ponies, fights 
with cattle rustlers, royndups, and brandings.* Use pictures or drawings 
to decorate bulletin board which class menaberg may view after program. 


8. Illustrated Floor Talk. Borrow from your library a group of prints 
of Frederick Remington’s paintings of the frontier. Find out all you can 
about him and his work. Show the prints and give a floor talk reporting 
your findings. Put prints of Remington’s pictures on a bulletin board 
and permit class to study them after you have given your report. 


9. Interview and Report. Interview your librarian on the subject of 
Will James, an artist-cowboy who became a writer of cowboy stories. 
Bring to class volumes of his books. Report your. findings to the class 
and let class look over books. 


10. Exhibit, Bulletin-board Display, Reports. A committee might pre- 
pare exhibits, bulletin-board display, and reports on the crafts of the 
Hopis and Navajos. 


11. Quiz. Prepare a class quiz on people of the frontier. See page 441. 


12. Frontier Costume Models. Dress dolls to represent different char- 
acters of the frontier such as cowboys, pathfinders, pioneer women, etc. 


13. Parade of the States. Although all of the states had not entered the 
Union by the close of the frontier period, during this time most of them 
had entered or were getting ready to enter. Have a committee prepare 
a large flag of paper using crayon or paint for red and white stripes and 


blue field. Cut forty-eight white stars; label each with the name of à ` 


state and the date when it entered the Union. Have committee members 
select groups of states for reports. Cover such topics as when state en- 
tered, from what territory it was carved, from what country and under 
what conditions territory was acquired, natignality of people who settled 
area. As eath report is given, pin star into position on flag. 
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14. Pictorial Product Map. Have a committee draw a large map of 
the United States. Qut states apart; mount each on lightweight card- 
board. Divide states among members of committee. Each member may 
letter name of state and draw pictures of products and industries of state 
in proper locations. Reports may be presented giving the important 
points about each state. Inelude the state flower and the nickname of the 
people from each state. As each report is given, state may be attached to 
its proper place on wrapping paper background which has been colored 
and should have the following areas labeled: Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
Gulf of Mexico, Great Lakes, Canada, Mexico. 


15. Model, Drawings, Stories. Make a model of a clipper ship. If you 
prefer, make drawings labeling the different parts of the ship. Many in- 
teresting reports might be,given on this American “darling of the seas.” 
You might like to find out more about the men Who designed and built 
the clippers, the special voyages and races that were held, comparisons 
of records made by clippers with records made by ships of today, ete. 


16. Color Map. Draw a map of the United States. By means of dif- 
ferent colors show the original thirteen states, the Northwest Territory, 
Louisiana Purchase, Florida Purchase, Spanish territory, and unclaimed 
territory. Make a key for your map. Illustrate with appropriate pic- 
tures if you wish. Perhaps you might think it a good idea to put date 
when each territory was annexed to United States. 


17. Oral Time Line. A committee of five might write and present a 
skit titled "The Frontier Marches On." Each pupil might select one 
period of twenty-five years of the frontier: 1775-1800, 1800-1825, ete. 
The important frontier events for that period should be briefly summar- 
ized and a few importarft events that were occurring at the same time 


in the eastern part of the United States should be included. 


18. i eport. Work with à committee to make a list of 
books E s reo These lists may be left with your un 
for other classes or presented to the library. Write a brief review 0 
each book. For example: Children of the Covered Wago 
Carr tells of the dangers and exciting adventures of a trip in a NES 
wagon from Missouri to the Willamette Valley of Oregon 1n 1844. The 
story is told from the point of view of the boy, Jerry Stephen, his cousin, 


Jim, and the doctor's daughter, Myra Dean. 
19. Class Scrapbook. Don't forget the class scrapbook you started 


during your work with the explorers. (See page 430.) Perhaps you can 
add articles and advertiseménts that apply to the frontier. « 
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20. Listof Place Names. Have you any place names to add to the list 
that you started while you were working with your,unit on the colonies? 
(See page 56.) 

21. Titles for Americans. During your werk on the colonies you started 
a list of Titles for Americans. Are there any in the frontier period that 
you think should be added? . . 


22. Current Events. Are you keebing up your interest in current 
events? Perhaps you should again look at page 430 for different ways 
of presenting this interesting current history. 


23. Stamp Exhibit.: Have you held your Stamp Exhibit and discussion 
for this unit?, Maybe you would like to hold a Stamp Fair showing 
outstanding stamps commemorating all of the periods of history you 
have studied. » si 


24. Motion-picture Casting. If you were planning a moving picture 
featuring important historical characters from the frontier period, what 
actor or actress would you select for each role? Write a cast of charac- 
ters and have a time when the members of the class may compare their 
lists. ^ 


A List for Oral Reports, Review Quizzes, and Vocabulary Drills. 


Yankee clippers vaquero reservations 
Donald McKay chaps homesteaders 
Suez Canal branding Cyrus McCormick 
“Tron Horse” Audubon : Pony Express 
ghost towns exterminate ambush 

stampede prospectors ° Asa Whitney 
cowboy General Custer * subsidies 


longhorns rustlers 


dur 
Working with History and Geography 


There is no more important task for any American than to learn the 
story of our country. In doing a good job ef learning, however, most of 


us reach a point where we have read about people and events long. 


enough. It is then necessary for us to stop reading and tdo something 
` about those facts and ideas if we want to learn them reafly well. This 
chapter is about various Ways in which we can Work with history and 
geography in order to learn bétter and remember longer the important 
things we have studied. 

Doing something about history doesn’t necessarily mean making 
something. Our first and most important suggestion is to take time at 
the end of each chapter and unit to think and,discuss the main ideas of 
that section. The good history student will find plenty of important 
ideas to discuss: the persistence of the explorers, the dangerous lack of 


unity among the colonies, the ideals of freedom in our Constitution, and: 


the courage of the frontiersmen. Above all else we should learn well how 
ideals of liberty and freedom developed in this New World of ours. 

There are many ways to work on the facts and ideas of history. Each 
of you should find some activity that you like to do: panel discussions, 
drawing history time lines, arranging patriotic programs, Or putting on a 
radio quiz. However, don’t get the idea that all work can be done 
this way. Everybody has to have much drill on things that are to be 
learned well. An airplane pilot, a nurse in à hospital, a blocking half- 
back, and you, as you study history, all have to drill hard. If all work 
can’t be fun, it is just as true that hard work does not need to be 
unpleasant. The very wisest and happiest people of the world are ae 
who find pleasure in working hard at the job 4t hand, so that they have 
the satisfaction of doing that work well. : ^ 

In the following pages you will find'a number of ways 1n hs 
dents of your own age worked on activities after they had studied the 
chapters of Freedom’s Frontier. Some of the work that they d n re- 
produced so that you may get a better idea of how to make gun m 
as illustrated maps, travel folders, dnd time lines. As you study or 
activities, you may find mapy ways that you, t00, will Soy eon. 
with history and geography. d 

4 
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1. Outline. One of the best ways to prepare either a written or an oral 
report for your social studies class is to organize your material in the 
form of an outline. Outlining is arranging ideas according to a pattern. 
Each idea is expressed in the fewest possjble words. 

In a good outline, the most important ideas are farthest te the left 
under the Roman numerals. The most important examplés are indented 
to the right and marked with capitahletters, as A, B, C, etc. Arabie nu- 
merals are used to indicate examples under the capital letters. Lower- 
case letters, a, b, c, d, carry the pattern into the next step. Follow these 
same steps when you develop your next important idea under the Roman 
numeral II. 

Following is an example of an outline for a report on Sir Francis 
Drake. The pupil who prepared this outline found the additional ma- 
terial in an encyclopedia. y 


Sir Francis Drake 
I. Early life 
A. Born Devonshire, England, about 1540 
B. Educated under direction of Sir John Hawkins 
1. Hawkins, famous English Sea Dog, his cousin 
2. Drake’s thoughts drawn to life of adventure at sea 
C. Served apprenticeship on coasting vessel 
D. Accompanied Hawkins on slaving voyage 
II. Exploits against Spanish 
A. Disaster at Veracruz 1 
1. Lost heavily in ships and goods 
2. Determined to pursue Spanish relentlessly 
B. Privateer b 
1. Made three successful voyages to New World 
a. Plundered Spanish settlements 
b. Destroyed Spanish ships 
2. Made march across Isthmus of Panama 
C. Circumnavigation of world 
1. Passed through Strait of Magellan 
2. Plundered Spanish settlements in Peru and Chile 
3. Claimed California for Queen Elizabeth 
4. Crossed Pacific and Indian oceans 
5. Reached England nearly three years after setting out 
D. Crowning honors received in war with Spain (1585) 
1. Led expedition to Cadiz, Spain „ 
2. Served as vice-admiral in fight with Spanish Armada 
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III. Later life 
A. Mayor of Pl¥mouth, England, 1581-1585 
B. Died 1596 on voyage to West Indies 
IV. Importance of his work © 
A. More,than any other person, helped break sea power of Spain 
B. Set England on way to become Mistress of Seas 


After you have studied the above outline, prepare one of your own as 
directed. You might find it a good plan to place your outline on the 
board before you give your talk. In this way the members of your class 
can follow the outline as you speak. x í 

Q 


«2. Picture Maps. The old saying, “One pigture is worth a thousand ` 


words,” is surely true if one can judge by the success of the many pl¢- 


_ torial magazines and illustrated books of today. Many ore nee 
contain picture maps. However, these picture maps are ro - 
decorations. Study the map-on this page which was ma e Lr an 
vem The first thing to consider is the title, for this will tell you 

the map is mpti ow. x ' 

y Notice fem npn very simple symbols and that the AAA 
is short and clear, One thing to avoid when making a picture map 
Overcrowding. 
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After you have studied Richard's map, use what you have learned in 
making your own picture maps. * 

3. Scrapbook of Historical Clippings and, Advertisements. An interest- 
ing activity that may be carried on throughout the year is a class scrap- 
book of historical clippings and advertisemegts. You will have no diffi- 
culty in finding articles referring to historical material. You will also 
find many advertisements using historical pictures and names. The 
pasting and lettering may be in charge of a committee, but everyone in 
the class should bring in confributions for the book. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


LJ 
4. Current Events. Perhaps you will enjoy your current events periods 


more if you use various methods to study and present them. Following. 


are a few ways of learning more about history in the making that some 
classes have enjoyed and found profitable. 

Current Events Map. A large map of the world is placed on the bulle- 
tin board. The most important events of each day or week may be 
clipped from the newspaper or briefly summarized by the pupil if the 
news was heard on the radio. After brief oral reports, pupils put articles 
on bulletin board neatly arranged around the map. By means of string 


a 
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and pins, each article may be attached to its geographical location. Bul- 
letin maps are a strong aid to memory. 

Learning Critical Analysis. Several pupils may be assigned to listen 
to different radio commentators discuss some important event of the 
day. By‘means of oral reports, the commentators’ interpretations may 
be compared and discussed This may be done with articles about the 
same event in diffetent newspapers and news magazines. 

Question-box Quiz. After reading or listening to radio news broad- 
casts, pupils may make brief reports orally to the class. Each pupil who 
reported could drop into a question box several questions which were an- 
swered in his talk., The chairman might call upon members of the class 
to draw questions from the box. Each pupil must answer the question 
he draws. If teams are chosen and scores kept, this is mote like a game. 

Dramatizing Current Events. Important cutrent events may be 
dramatized by groups. 'Fhis'may be varied by having groups enact 
current events in pantomime and permitting the class members to guess 
what event has been enacted. 

Words in the News. Words and phrases which appear in the news may 
be discussed by the class and a list kept by each pupil in his notebook. 
The pupils might star those which they think will become a permanent 
part of their vocabulary. 

Viewing the News through Cartoons. A collection of cartoons from 
which the captions have been cut may be placed on the bulletin board. 
Each cartoon should be numbered. Allow a short time for each pupil to 
put numbers down the side of his paper that correspond to the numbers 
on the cartqons. Then the pupil may write his own captions. A class 
discussion could follow at which tinfe the meaning of the cartoons could 
be discussed and the best pupil captions selected. Then the chairman 
might read the cartoonists’ captions aloud to the class. j 

Tracing History in the News. Each member of the class might select 
some appropriate topic from the period of history which is being studied 
and see if he can find references to it in the news of the day. Such 
: topics as the tariff, income tax, foreign relations, ete., are worth while. 

Baseball Game. Our national game,has been used by many classes to 
drill upon spelling, mathematics, etC. and we may use it in current 
events periods with equal interest. Divide the class into two teams, each 
with a captain. Each captain chooses à pitcher and a catcher. Then 
arrange the players as they would be on a baseball diamond and follow 
the regular rules. The current events ball is thrown when the pitcher 
asks a question. The batter attempts to hit by answering the question. 
When there are two strikes (wrong answers) against the batter, the 
catcher may answer. If the catcher's answer is correct, the batter strikes 
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out. If the batter makes his hit, he goes to first base and gains one more 
base on each correct answer. After three strikes (wrong answers) he is 
out and the other side is up to bat. It is well to choose an outstanding 
class member or the teacher as umpire. , 

Testing Current Events Information. Radio quiz programs may serve 
as models for testing groups on current everts. Such prógrams as “In- 
formation Please” and the various round-table discussions are fun to use 
as types. 

Dinner-table Discussions. Perhaps your teacher will give you extra 
credit for home discussion of,current events. If you find an opportunity 
to use your knowledge of history in a dinner-table discussion, make a 
report to the elass. 


5. Working with Maps. Learning the Language of Maps. We can learn 
a great deal by studying a map. However, we learn more from maps when 
we understand their language. ,Many things may be shown by means of 
maps, but the two most common types of maps are physical and po- 
litical. Sometimes the two are combined in one map. 

A political map shows the division of a continent into countries, or the 
division of a country into’states. It also shows cities, towns, etc. Usu-, 
ally the size of the type used for the name of a city gives some indication 
of the size of the city itself. 

A physical map shows such things as rivers, lakes, plains, hills, moun- 
tains, etc. Color is the key here. These maps shade from green (the 
lowest altitude) to brown or reddish brown (the highest). 

_ If we place a map directly in front of us, the top is always north, the 
bottom, south, the right side, east, angl the left side, west. : 

Maps include a scale of distance and by using a ruler one can find out 
how far it is from one place to another. Many games may be worked 
out. Some classes have found it fun to have races. These are done by 
the chairman asking, *How far is it from New York to Philadelphia?" 
The first pupil to find the correct distance wins that lap of the race. The 
winner may then ask a question. Sometimes it’s fun to score teams on 
this and see which wins the race in the long run. This game may be 
varied by asking such questions a$, “Can you find two cities that are the 
same distance apart as Chicago dnd St. Louis?" 

Learning to Use an Atlas. An atlas is a book of maps. Usually the 
correct pronunciation of place names is given in the index. If you know 
how to use an atlas, it is easy to find any location readily. In the index 
are listed all of the places shown on the maps. Opposite each place name 
is a page number and often another number and a letter. The page 
number tells you on what page to look to find a map showing the place 


——— 
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named. On both sides of the map you will find one of the letters or 
numbers listed in the index. At the top and bottom of the map you will 
find the other letter or number. By running your finger from the num- 
ber or letter on the left to thesame letter or number on the right, and 
then doirg the same from the letter or number at the top to the cor- 
responding letter or number^at the bottom, the imaginary lines you have 
drawn will cross at the point where*the place desired is located. 

In some indexes latitude and longitude for each place are given. In 
such atlases, find latitude and longitude mentioned; the place where they 
meet will be your location. . 

Making Physical Maps. There are a number of ways to make at- 
tractive physical maps which will show mountains and falleys. Here 
are some recipés for materials that have been tested and found satisfac- 
tory. Always use thick chipboard as a background; then your map will 
not warp. A, B, and C are*salf and flour recipes. 


A. 2 cups salt B. 1 part flour C. 2 cups flour ' 
1 cup flour 1 part salt 1 cup salt 
1 cup water 1 part cornstarch . 114 cups water 


Water to desired thickness 


Mix thoroughly and mold to desired shape. If you wish to color, 
apply poster paint after map has dried. 

Some people prefer papier máché. Maps made from this material 
are especially attractive. The recipe follows: To make the pulp, tear 
or cut papersinto small pieces, pour poiling water over the paper until it 
is saturated, and beat on a washboard until it forms a pulp. Put one 
cup of this pulp into a paf, and mix thoroughly with 4 cup water, 1 cup 
liquid glue, 14 cup boiled linseed oil. Add whiting or pulverized gypsum 
for strength. Keep mixing until you have 3 cups of gypsum or whiting 
mixed in. Keep dry cloth over this material untileready to use. If it 
hardens, add hot water to melt glue. Mold to desired shape. ; 

Marionettes and puppets, which you might,wish to use in presenting 

history plays, may be made of this material. Consult any book on 
puppetry for more complete instructions. 

How to Enlarge a Map. There are several ways to enlarge a map. 
Perhaps the simplest is by using squares. To do this, use a piece of trac- 
ing paper to trace the map which you wish to enlarge. Draw a boundary 
around your tracing paper map; then divide it into not less than six and 
not more than twelve squares. Then draw, very lightly, the same number 
of squares upon the paper which you plan to use for your enjarged map. 
These squares will be larger than the ones on the tracing paper since your 
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TRAVEL FOLDER 


paper is larger. Place small-squared paper at left and large-squared 
paper at right in front of you and enlarge in proportion. 


6. Travel Folder. A suecessful form of advertising used by many 
transportation companies and chambers of commerce throughout the 
world is the travel folder. These vary somewhat in size and general 
make-up. However, a travel folder usually consists of a piece of paper 
creased into several folds containing pictures and printed material de- 
scribing the charms of some city, state, or.country for a possible tourist. 
The travel folder shown on this page was made by Joan Kurland, a girl 
of your age. Joan réad several references on Williamsburg, Virginia, and 
studied all of the photographs of this historic town that she could find 
before making her folder.» Then she summarized her findings in her own 
words and drew pictures of the buildings which she considered especially 
interesting. She was extremely tareful to keep her drawings accurate. 

You may enjoy making a travel folder for many of the places about 
which you study in your history and geography. 

7. Notebook Covers. When preparing a cover for your history note- 
book or workbook, it is well to remember to keep your cover in go 
taste. Use plain paper with simple capital lettering or a combination 
of lettering and a simple drawing. If you use a drawing with your let- 
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ERICAN 


wa. 
HISTORY 


MITH 


AMERICAN 


DORA MAE $ 


A NOTEBOOK COVERS 


tering, make the lettering part of your design. On this page are two note- 
book covers made by pupils of your age which are outstanding for sim- 
plicity and good design. Cover A was made by a boy who had little art 
ability, but it is pleasing because of the exact spacing and neat, clear 
lettering. Cover B was drawn by a girl with real talent, who combined 
the picture with the lettering tosmalfe a pleasing design of the whole. 


8. Rating Scale for Floor Talks. One worth-while activity for members 
of any history class is the preparation and presentation of floor talks on 
subjects related to your classwork. On page 428 we showed you an illus- 
tration of how to prepare an outline for an oral report. Your outline will 
help you to organize your material. In addition, the class should estab- 
lish standards for oral talks. Sometimes thege are called rating scales. 
Usually such scales are in the form of questions. Upon the answers to 
these questions may be based the degree of success which the report has 
achieved. i 

Following is a rating scale which members of one junior high school 
class made and found successful. 

I. Physical . 
Was his posture good? 
Did he look at his audience? RO 
Did he speak loudly enough? Distinctly? With expression? 
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II. Organization > 
Did he have a good opening sentence? 
Did he keep to his points in order? (Outline helps here.) 
Did he have a good closing sentene which summarized his main | 
points? Did he come to some definite conclusipn ? 
III. Interest : 
Was the talk the proper length for the subject? 
Did the speaker seem interested in what he was saying? 
Did the speaker increase class interest by use of suitable visual 
materials: pictures; objects, maps, charts, ete.? 


" 
In judging oral talks let the members of the class use this rating scale 
or one that yoûr class develops. 4 


o 


9. History Game. Select a group of pupils;to make a “walkie-talkie” 
time line of the colonies. Each member of the group will write and learn 
a short summary of the most important facts about his colony. The 
leader of the group might begin, “Calling the colonies.” The “colonies” 
could march to the front of the room. The leader might then call, 
“1607.” Jamestown, Virgihia, would march to the head of the line and 
begin, “I am Jamestown, Virginia,” and go on with the summary. All 
of the “colonies” would report in turn. 

A variation of this game is for a group to make a large map of the 
colonies. Later the colonies may be cut apart. As each gives his report, 
he places his “colony” in the correct position on the wall. When the re- 
ports are completed, a map of the thirteen colonies is complete. Such 
games may be added to, indefinitely, by, cutting out heads or printing 
name cards of Penn, John Smith, Bradford, ete., and placing on proper 
colony. Date cards may be used this way, too. See how many interest- 
ing geography and history games members of your class can originate. 


10. Radio Skit. Most of us think of radios as instruments that furnish 
entertainment or information. Many of the best types of programs give 
us information and entertainment at the same time. We may apply this 
idea to radio skits that present history material. Some schools have 
regular radio equipment that enables a school to broadcast such a pro- 
gram to another class. In other schools imitation microphones may be 
made and used. 

In either case it will be necessary for a pupil or a group to prepare à 
script, select and rehearse a cast of characters, and train a sound effects 
engineer. Perhaps a "research expert," such as national radio programs 


use, might be selected to judge the accuracy of historical and geographi- 
cal material presented in the script. 
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A group of pupils interested in this activity eould prepare radio plays 
from time to time. Ithas been suggested that you start with a program 
comparing the education of colonial boys and girls with that of young 
people today. Make your conyersation natural. Be sure your “research 
expert” approves your script. 

i e 


11. Pictorial Time Lines. e By means of time lines we can learn the order 
in which important events oceyrred. ' When they dre illustrated, the pic- 
tures often help us to remember this order. There are many different 
types of time lines. On this page is one by Mary Jane Donegan who 
made a horizontal time line, dividing her line accurately with a ruler. 
She used two inches to represent one year on her original drawing. 
Therefore, when she wished to show the span ef 1778 to 1781, she had to 
draw six inches since this period was three times as long. Of course her 
drawing is much reduced here, but the proportions are the same. Since 
she was showing engagements of the Revolutionary War, she had to se- 
lect carefully what event to illustrate for each year. Then she consulted 
many books in order to make her sketches show things and costumes cor- 
rectly. You may see on pages 312 and 313 vertical time lines drawn by 
a commercial artist. In time lines of this type you do not need to work 
out spacing mathematically. * h 

11a. Illustrated Pages. "Notebook pages may become more interesting 
and valuable by including original illustrations of events about which you 
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are writing. Ruth Maxwell, who made the drawings of the Revolu- 
tionary Period shown on page 437, did much research in order to be sure 
that eostumes, people, settings, and events were pictured accurately. 
Since she was not making a time line, herxdrawings did not need to be in 
any special order. . 


12. Committee and Panel. A group of pupils working together on the 
same activity is known as a comnflttee. It’s more fun to work with 
others at times than always to work alone. We also learn many valuable 
things by working together. In order to do effective work, however, all 
committee members should finderstand what is expected of each member 
of such a group. E 

If the committee appoints you chairman, accept the responsibility and 
outline the plans for your group work clearly,and completely. Listen to | 
suggestions from all members, but make 3 decision and see that it is car- - 
ried out. : 

If you are not the chairman, offer as many helpful suggestions as 
possible, but do not become angry if they are not followed. 

Accept the tasks assigned to you cheerfully even though they are not : 
what you would have liked. Carry them out as promptly and accurately 
as you can. 

Be pleasant and courteous to all members of the committee whether 
you like or dislike them personally. Often during your life you will find 
it necessary to work with people whom you do not like, and here is your j 
opportunity to get some good practice in this difficult “art.” 

Learn to disagree without becoming disagreeable. Such phrases as, 
“Perhaps you are right, but it seems to me, ete.” or “I’m sure there is 
much truth in what you say, but"I wonder if, etc.” smooth many & 
wrinkle from committee work. d 

Keep your voice “sweet and low" so you do not disturb the class. 

A panel discussion is one in which information and ideas on a topic 
are presented by a group of four, six, or eight to the members of an 
audience. The speakers may sit at a table or in a semicircle before the 
audience. C a 

A panel discussion is not like a debate. There are no judges, and no 
one wins or loses. It is merely an, opportunity to exchange ideas about à 
topic. Therefore, the best topics for panel discussions are those on which 
differences of opinion may be found. 

The panel should hold a preliminary meeting when the members de- - 
cide which part of the topic each will discuss. 

One speaker acts as the leader of the panel. The leader announces the 
topic, states the problems to be discussed, and introduces each panel 
member as he speaks. Each speaker presents the facts he has found on 
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his topic and offers his interpretation of these facts. At the close of the 
panel, the leader sumnfarizes the points made by each speaker. Some- 
times the leader then invites members of the audience to take part in the 
discussion. e 

There afe many good panel discussions broadcast over the radio. It 
- might be well for you to listën to some of these programs to hear how 
they are managed. * ° 

Plan and present some panel discussions in your class. Such a subject 
as religious tolerance (freedom of religion) might be suitable for one 
panel. Such colonial figures as Roger Williams, William Penn, and Lord 
Baltimore might be selected as outstanding examples of men who proved 
that people of different religions could live peacefully and happily as 
neighbors. One speaker might select freedom of religione today as his 
topic. He might explain what each of us can do to help to keep it as one 
of our great American freedoms. The leader of the panel might sum- 
marize the leading points made by all speakers. 
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13. Seeing the Past in the Present. Many people find it very interesting 
to observe evidences of the past in the everyday things about them. 
Barbara Manning, who made the drawing on this page of Colonial Archi- 
tecture Then and Now, did this for houses. After looking at pictures of . 
houses in colonial times, she began studying the homes in her neighbor- 
hood. She was delighted to 4nd many architectural features that have 
come down to us practically unchanged. You may do this fór furniture, 
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PATRIOTIC PROGRAMS 


styles in clothing, jewelry, coiffures, and many other things. Why not 
play this game of historical detective, and share your findings with your - 
class as Barbara did? e 


14, Patriotic Programs. An interesting and worth-while activity which | 
may be carried out in connection with your history will be creating and 
presenting programs to commemorate special days. A program for Flag - 
Day, June 14, has been selected as an illustration of the general pro- - 
cedure. Organize and present this program to your class. From the sug- | 


gestions for improvement offered by your classmates, rewrite the pro- .- 


gram and present it to your teacher or school librarian as the beginning | 
-of a permanent file of materials for special days. 

The first step might be appointing a committee to plan the program. 
At the first meeting of the committee, the members should decide upon 
the different types of selections that would be most suitable and effective. 
Remember: All good programs have variety—something to appeal to the 
eye as well as to the ear, something to stinzulate the mind and inspire the — 
spiritual emotions. 1 


n" 
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Perhaps such general topies as music, poetry, pictures, and stories 
might be suggested. “Assign each committee member the responsibility 
for finding detailed references of what material is available on the topic 
assigned to him. © 

The setond committee meeting might begin with reports on these as- 
signments. Now you are réady to discuss the reports and come to a de- 
cision upon what you will include.e Then set different groups to work, ' 
each upon its own group project. 

One person may be selected to write the continuity which the master 
of ceremonies will say or read. The program might begin with a salute 
to the flag led by a Boy and a Girl Scout from your class. This will give 
everyone a chance to participate. Then: « 

A poem abdut the flag (read or spoken from memory) 

A skit, play, or dialogue in which little-known facts about the flag are 

disclosed. So 

A song about the flag by several pupils who are members of the glee 
club. ' 

A quiz (either oral or written) upon facts about the flag everyone 
should know. (Entire class takes part; everyone correcting his own 
paper if written.) 

A poem by several class members (verse choir or each participant 
speaking one stanza). 

A display of pictures or models showing the changes in our flag from 
the beginning up to the present. 

A demonstration of how to display and handle the flag. 

Singing of The Star-Spangled Banner by entire class. 

15. Bulletin Board. The class bulletin board can be made a general cen- 
ter of interest if committees are put in charge and really plan the dis- 
plays thoughtfully. Be careful not to crowd your material; consider 
margins and spacing. Material of the same type could be grouped to- 
gether with a space left before the beginning of the next display. : For 
example, if you were planning à display of materials for Jefferson's birth- 
day on one part of the bulletin board and a regular current events display 
on another, the material should be Separated by a space and plainly 
labeled. Pupils in charge of the display may letter signs or eut letters 
from colored paper and pin them above the exhibits. Bulletin-board 
displays should be changed frequently. (The bulletin-board display 
shown in the picture on page 440 was arranged by à committee for a 
patriotie program honoring Flag Day.) 

16. Quiz Contest. It is fun to prepare a quiz clue contest using peo- 
ple from the lists at the ends of the chapters. The first clue should be 
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quite difficult; the second somewhat easier, and the third should give 
such common information that almost everyone should at once recognize 
the person. Seore ten points if the person guesses correctly on the first _ 
clue, five for the second, but only two for the third. Allow one guess each 
for the first and second clues. A game may be organized jf a number of 
the class prepare quizzes. The class may fhen be divided into teams. 
After a number of quizzes you migl?t compare the Scores of the teams. 
For example: 


Clue Number One: He was a strong, handsome, and determined Eng- 
lishman whose father was in the English navy. 

Clue Number Two: He left England with a group of people who were — 
being persecuted for their religion and bought the land, on which his 
colony was established, from the Indians. ° 

Clue Number Three: He, with a group gf Quakers from England, 
founded a state in which is now located the “City of Brotherly Love.” 
The last part of the state’s name means “woods”; the first part is his last 
name. (Answer: William Penn) ` 


17. Minute Biographies. Minute biographies are thumbnail sketches 
of the lives of important historical characters. You may select names 
from the lists at the end of each chapter and add any others you may 
wish as you read your history. You may work by yourself or with a 
committee on this activity. Some pupils will like to select a group of 
important characters who have something in common such as Famous - 
Military Leaders, Famous Pioneers, etc. 

Consult at least two sources regarding the life of each person if pos- 
sible. It might be well to keep a bibliography and include it at the close 
of your write-up or oral report. Try to find interesting facts that will 
make your people really live. Be sure to explain what the person accom- 
plished that was important. Perhaps you can compare your character 
to a well-known modern figure in public life. Sometimes you might sug- 
gest what moving-picture actor or actress could best impersonate him. 

If you are artistic, perhaps you might make sketches of each character. - 

A good class quiz can be made from this material gathered for Minute © 
Biographies. 


18. Making Slides. A permanent collection of maps and pictures to be 
used in history and geography classes may be accumulated by students 
making slides. Following are some methods that boys and girls of your — 
grade have used successfully. d A 

A. Use ordinary glass (sometimes called cover glass). Paint entire Hf 
surface of glass with thin white poster paint. After it dries, trace what- — 
ever you want to show on it using carbon paper. Use a mimeograph 1 


P 
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stylus to scrape paint off the lines of your map or picture. This slide 
may then be shown ima stereopticon machine. 

B. Get etched glass (frosted) the correct size for your stereopticon 
machine. Draw your design for map or picture on glass with colored 
pencils. «This gives lovely color effects. However, not quite so much 
light gets thrdugh so you will need a powerful bulb in your stereopticon. 

C. Professional slide makers prefer to use Keystone View Peerless 
Glass. Color with Nicholson’s Japanese Transparent Water Colors. 


19. Cartoons. Many ideas may be presented more quickly and force- 
fully by means of cartoons than by any other method. On pages 143 
and 198 you will see gartoons made by a commercial artist. On this page 
there are two cartoons made by pupils of your own age. *Ernest Weck- 
baugh, who drew the firgt cartoon on the Causes of “Revolutionary 
War, had some talent for drawing; Paul Robinson had no special 
talent, so he used stick figures“ Study each cartoon and you will see that 
the drawing is simple. The dark and the light parts of the picture are 
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definite. The captions are short and clear. After studying these illustra- 
tions, draw a cartoon presenting your ideas about some problem in the 
chapters you have just studied. Put the cartoons on your bulletin board 
and ask the class for criticisms. B 

A good class project would be to collect modern political carteons from 
newspapers. Make a display and then have class discussion. Which 
cartoons present the ideas of the artjst strongly andeconvincingly? Are 
any of the cartoons bitter and unfair? Study the cartoons in your text- 
book on pages 251 and 260 drawn by a commercial artist. 


TRAINS THEN AND NOW... 
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20. Then and Now Charts. One device to show how methods of trans- 
portation, communieation, and ways of making and doing things have 
changed is by drawing pietures of the object being studied showing how 
it looked at different periods of its development. Carol Jacobson sè- 
lected Trains Then and Now as her subject for investigation. She studied 
all of the pictures she could find of trains from the earliest period up to 
the present. The chart which she drew shows the development of the 
engine. This can be done for many other things such as automobiles, air- 
planes, ships, methods of lighting, ete. 


21. Pictorial Charts and Graphs. Probably the most effective method 


of presenting statistics (facts which can be stated in numbers) is by 
means of pictorial graphs and charts. You will see many such pictorial 
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illustrations in magazines and newspapers. Loren Patty was interested 


in the order in which the states entered the Union. A chart, Parade of 
the States, shows this in a visual way. The chart shows, for example, 
that fourteen states entered the Union during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. The exact date of entrance of each state is also shown. 
The chart may be used as a test for matching name of state with date of 
entrance. Outlines of the states with dates of entrance provide addi- 


tional identification quiz materi]. *An interesting report could be pre- 


pared describing the actioh taken to admit Hawaii and Alaska as regular 


States. 


1801-/8$0 


22. Reference Books. Following is a list of reference books, most of 
which are found in all libraries. You will find that they will help you to 


werk more efficiently with history and geography. They are simple to 
use if you know a few facts about each. 
., The American Yearbook. Current events, 
in the United States. Published yearly. 

. The World Almanac. Up-to-date facts and information about a E 
riety of subjects: figures on population, facts about countries, names o. 


? TAREE TA 
government officials, data on such subjects 8$ immigration, ete., an 
final summary of important events for each year. Published yearly. 


Index is in the front. 


science, art, and literature 


Nc ol 


magazines. Saves time in lpcating material in current magazines or in 


- which articlessare listed and a key to abbreviations appear in the front 
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Statesmen’s Yearbook. Published yearly in England. Important facts 


about statistics of countries of the world. ə 4d 
Who's Who. Brief sketches of English people now living. Published 
yearly. ; f 


2 
Who’s Who in America. Brief sketches of living Americans. Published —.— 
yearly. Index in front arranged by city and state. s ; 
Fogg’s One Thousand Sayings of History. Explains circumstances 
during which famous historical sayings originated. 
Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature. Index of about one hundred | 


bound volumes of magazines from past years. Both titles of articles and . 
authors’ names are arranged alphabetically. A Ifst of magazines from — 


of each volume. Published monthly. It is necessary to understand how 
to read the titles. Study the sample below which is explained. From . 
this explanation you will be able to make use of this valuable guide inde- - 


pendently. : 
Here's how the title would appear in the Reader's Guide: 
Air Lines . 
Trail blazed for Atlantic air lines. il diag Pop. Mech. 
68 :552-3 0°37 


Here is what this title means: 


An article illustrated by a diagram on the title given appears in Popu- 
lar Mechanics, volume 68, pages 552 and 553, the October, 1937, number. 


Sometimes when you look up a subject you find a reference like this: .- 


b] 

Aircraft carriers. See Airplane carriers. d . 

This is called a cross reference because you are referred to another title i 
under which your material will appear. y 

Encyclopedias. You will get much help from the encyclopedias in 
your library. Thesè books have articles about many topics of history 
and geography. You will find excellent biographies of people and de- 
scriptions of places. The various periods of history are also describéd. 
The facts given in encyclopedias are carefully checked so you may rely 
upon the information. These bdoks are helpful when you want to work 
on oral and written reports or to check information for such activities — 
as plays or panel discussions. 

An encyclopedia consists of several volumes. The material is arranged | 
alphabetically; the letter or letters’on the back of each volume indicate 
where you may locate material. When a dash appears between letters, - 
the first letter shows with what letter the material in that volume begins; 
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the last letter indicates the material with which the volume ends. 
Names of people areslisted according to last name. If you wanted to 
find Sir Francis Drake, you would look in the volume with D on it. If 
you cannot find the information you are seeking under one heading, try 
to thinkof another under which it might reasonably appear. For in- 
stance, if you wanted to find out about the raising of oranges in Cali- 
fornia, and did not ind the desired jnformation under oranges, you could 
look under California or citrus or fruit. 


23. Using Word Lists. At the end of each group of activities in Work- 
ing with History and Geography are a list of names and a group of impor- 
tant words which have appeared in the text. These may be used in many 
different ways. Old-fashioned spelling bee rules may be vised, substitut- 
ing historical ħames to be identified and vocabulary to bé defined. You 
will also find, as you study this chapter of suggestions, many other ways 
of using these lists. For example, you will get ideas for drilling on names 
in Quiz Contests (see #16) or in making your own Historical Who's Who 
(see Reference Books #22). The words may be used in a Vocabulary 
Baseball Game, Word Question Box Quiz, ete. (see Current Events #4). 
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Appendix 


i @ 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
In Congress, July 4, 1776 


The following preamble and specifications, known as the Declaration 
of Independence, accpmpanied the resolution of Richard Henry Lee, 
which was adopted by Congress on the 2nd day of July. 1776. This 
declaration was agreed to on the 4th, and the transaction is thus re- 
corded in the Journal for tHat day: « c 


Agreeably to the order of the day, the Congress resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole, to take into their further consideration the Declaration; 
and, after some time, the president resumed the chair, and Mr. Harrison re- 
ported that the committee had agreed to a Declaration, which they desired him 
toreport. The Declaration being read, was agreed to as follows: 


€ 
A DECLARATION BY THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED 


When, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people to 
dissolve the political bands which have connected them with another, and to 
assume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to which 
the laws of nature and of nature's God entitle them, a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind requires that they should declare the causes which impel 


them to the séparation. e 

We hold thea truths to be self-evident—that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That, to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed; that, whenever any form of government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alt£r or abolish it, and to 
institute a new government, laying its foundation on such principles, and organ- 
izing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments long 
established should not be changed for light and transient causes; and, accord- 
ingly, all experience hath shown that mankind are more disposed to suffer while 
ht themselves by abolishing the forms to which 
they are accustomed. But when a long train of abuses and usurpations, P 
ing invariably the same object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute 
despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, 
provide new guards for their future security. Such has been the 
ance of these colonies, and such is now the necessity which a ; 
alter their former systems of government. The history of the present king o 
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Great Britain is a ey of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in 
direct object the establishment of an absolute tyranny over these states. To 
prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and necessary for the 
public good. e é 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate gnd pressing im- 
portance, unless suspended in their operations till his assent should be obtained; 
and, when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. i 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of large districts of — 
people, unless those people would relinquish the right of representation in the 
Legislature—a right inestimable to them, and formidable to tyrants only. - 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfortable, | 
and distant from the repository of their public records) for the sole purpose of 
fatiguing then?'into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for opposing, with manly 
firmness, his invasions dh the rights of the people. 

He has refused, for a long time after such dissolutions, to cause others to be 
elected, whereby the legislative powers, incapable of annihilation, have returned - 
to the people at large for their exercise; the State remaining, in the meantime, - 
exposed to all the dangers of invasion from without and convulsions within. —. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of these States; for that purpose 
obstructing the laws for thenaturalization of foreigners; refusing to pass others — 
to encourage their migration hither, and raising the conditions of new appropria- 
tions of lands. 1 

He has obstructed the administration of justice, by refusing his assent to laws 
for establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone for the tenure of their offices, - 
and the amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither swarms of officers to — 
harass our people and eat out their substance. y 

He has kept among us in times of peace, standing armies, without the consent - 
of our Legislatures. 5 

. He has affected to render the military independent of, and superior, to, the — 
civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to out - 
constitutions, and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his assent to their acts — 
of pretended Legislation; 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us; | 
For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment for any murders 
which they should commit on the inbhbitants of these States; 

_ For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world; 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent; 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of a trial by jury; 

For transporting us beyond seas, to*be tried for pretended offences; 


For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighboring Province, es- - 
tablishing therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging its boundaries, s0 8$ 
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to render it at once an example and fit instrument for introducing the same 
absolute rule into these colonies; 


For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, and alter- 
ing, fundamentally, the forms of our governments; 


For suspending our own Legislatures, and declaring themselves invested with 
power to legislate for us in all@ases whatsoever. 


He had abdicated government here,tby declaring us out of his protection, 
and waging war against us. 


He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burned our towns, and de- 
stroyed the lives of our people. c 


He is at this time transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries to complete 
the works of death, desolation and tyranny, already begun wittr circumstances 
of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous &ges, and totally 
unworthy the head of a civilised nation., E 


He has constrained our fellow eftizens, taken captive on the high seas, to bear 
arms against their country, to become the executioners of their friends and 
brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 


He has excited domestic insurrections among us, and has endeavored to bring 
on the inhabitants of our frontiers the merciless Indian savages, whose known 
rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruetión of all ages, sexes, and 
conditions. 


In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned for redress in the most 
humble terms; our repeated petitions have been answered only by repeated 
injury. x 

A prince whose character is thus marked by every act which may define a 
tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in our attentions to our British brethren. We have 
warned them, from time to time, of attempts by their legislature to extend an 
unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the circum- 
stances of our emigration and settlement here. We have appealed to their na- 
tive justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured them by the ties of our 
common kindred to disavow these usurpations, which would inevitably inter- 
rupt our connections and correspondence. They, too, have been deaf to the 
voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce 1n the 
necessity which denounces our separation, and hold them as we hold the rest o 
mankind, enemies in war; in peace, friends. j 

We, therefore, the representatives of the United States of America in genera 
Congress assembled, AOF, to the Supreme Judge of the world for the AE 
tude of our intentions, do, in the name and by the authority of the good people 
of these colonies, solemnly publish and declare that these united colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent States; that they are bree 
from all allegiance to the British crown, and that all political connection be- 
tween them and the state of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved, 
and that, as free and independent States, they have full power to levy war, eit 
clude peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and to do all other acts an 
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things which independent States may of right do. , And for the support of this 
Declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection ef Divine Providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor, 

ig Jonn Hancock, 


d > 
New JERSEY 


* Richard Stockton, 


New HAMPSHIRE 


i rtlett 
EAS Whipple John Witherspoon, 
Matthew Thornton. Franeis Hopkinson, 
e John Hart, 
Abraham Clark. 
Massacuuserts Bay » 
& 1Ad b PENNSYLVANIA 
VoM d Pn a Robert.Morris, 
Robert Treat Paine, Benjamin Rush, | 
Elbridge Gerry. Befjarhin Franklin, 
* ohn Morton, 
l 
RHODE ISLAND J HAS am 
Stephen Hopkins George Taylor, 
Ni 4 " James Wilson, 
William Ellery. Cente Feces. 
CONNECTICUT SOUTH CAROLINA 
Roger Sherman, Edward Rutledge, 
Samuel Huntington, Thomas Heyward, Jr., 
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THE TEXT OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Tur PREAMBLE 
c 


We, the People of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defence, ptomote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America. 


LJ 
ARTICLE I. LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 
[4 


e 


Section I. Congress in General i 


The two houses. All legislative powers herein-granted shall be vested in a 
Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 


Section II. House of Representatives 


Election of members. 1. The House of Representatives shall be composed of 
members chosen every second year by the people ôf the several States, and the 
electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State Legislature. 


Qualifications of members. 2. No person shall be a representative who shall not 
have attained to the age of twenty-five years, and been seven years a citizen of 
the United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that 
State in which he shall be chosen. 

Apportionment of representatives and of direct taxes. 3. Representatives and di- 
deo DR shall be pact among the several States which may be included 
within this Union, according to their respective numbers, which shall be deter- 
mined by adding to the whole number of free persons, penne those bound to 
service for a term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of all 
other persons. The actual enumeration shall be made within three years after 
the first meeting of the Congress of the United States, and within every cubse- 
quent term of ten years, in such manner as they shall by law direct. The num- 
ber of representatives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, but each 
State shall have at least one representative; and antil such enumeration shall 
be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three; Massa- 
chusetts, eight; Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, one; Connecticut, 
five; New York, six; New Jersey, four; Pennsylvania, eight; Delaware eni 
Maryland, six; Virginia, ten; North Carolina, five; South Carolina, five; an 
Georgia, three. 

Vacancies. 4. When vacancies happen in the representations from any State, 
the executive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 


Officers. 5. The House of Representatives shall choose their Speaker and other 
officers; and shall have the sole power of impeachment. € 
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Section III. Senate 


Number of senators. Election. 1. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two senators from each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six 
years; and each senator shall have one vote. (Repealed in 1913 by Amend- 
ment XVII.) E 

Classification. 2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in, consequence of 
the first election, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three classes. 
The seats of the senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of 
the second year; of the second class, at the expiration of the fourth year; and 
of the third class, at the expiration of the sixth year; so that one third may be 
chosen every second year, and if vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, . 
during the recess of the Legislature of any State, the executive thereof may make 
temporary appointments until the next meeting of the Legislature, which shall 
then fill such vacancies. (Modified by Amendment XVII.) 

ifications. "3. No person shall be a senator who shall not Aave attained to 
the age of thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the United States, and 
who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitan5 of,that State for which he shall 
be chosen. 1 

President of Senate. 4. The Vice-President of the United States shall be presi- 
dent of the Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

Officers. 5. The Senate shall choose their other officers and also a president 
pro tempore, in the absence of the Vice-President, or when he shall exercise the 
office of President of the United States. 

Trials of impeachment. 6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all im- 
peachments. When sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath or affirma- 

tion. When the President of the United States is tried, the Chief-Justice shall 
preside; and no person shall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thir 
of the members present. 

Judgment of convicted officials. 7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not 
extend further than to removal from office, and disqualification to hold and en- 
joy any office of honor, trust, or profit, ander the United States; but the party 
convicted shall nevertheless be liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment; 
and punishment, according to law. : 


Section IV. Both Houses 


_ Method of electing members. 1. The times, places, and manner of holding elec- - 
tions for senators and representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the 
Legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any time, by law, make or alter 
such regulations, except as to the place of choosing senators. d 

Meetings of Congress. 2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every 
year, and such meeting shall be on she first Monday in December, unless they 
shall by law appoint a different day. 


Section V. The Houses Separately 


Organization. 1. Each house shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and . 
qualifications of its own members, and a majority of each shall constitute à — 
quorum to do business; but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, 
and may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent members, 1n such 


manner, and'under such penalties, as each house may provide. 
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Rules. 2. Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its 
members for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two thirds, expel 
a member. 

Journal 3, Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time 
to time publish the same, excepting such parts as may in their judgment require 
secrecy, and the yeas and nays of the members of either house, on any question 
shall, at the desire of one-fifth óf those present, be entered on the journal. 

Adjournment. 4. Neither house, during the session of Congress, shall, without 
the consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other 
place than that in which the two houses shall be sitting. 


Section VI. Privileges and Disabilities of Members 


Pay and privileges of members, 1. The senators and representatives shall receive 
a compensation for their services, to be ascertained by law and ima out of the 
treasury of the United States. They shall in all cases, except treason, felony, 
and breach of the peace, be pfivileged from arrest during their attendance at 
the session of their respective houses, and in going to and returning from the 
same; and for any speech or debate in either house, they shall not be questioned 
in any other place. 

Prohibitions on members. 2. No senator or representative shall, during the time 
for which he was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of 
the United States, which shall have been created, qr the emoluments whereof 
shall have been increased, during such time; and no person holding any office 
under the United States shall be a member of either House during his con- 
tinuance in office. 


Section VII. Mode of Passing Laws 


Revenue bills. 1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of 
Representatives ; but the Senate may propose or concur with amendments, as 
on other bills. 

How bills become laws. 2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of 
Representatives and the Sengte, shall, before it become a law, be presented to 
the President of the United States; if he approve, he shall sign it, but if not, he 
shall return it, with his objections, to that house in which it shall have origi- 
nated, who shall enter the objections at large on their journal, and proceed to 
reconsider it. If, after such reconsideration, two-thirds of that house shall agree 
to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the other house, 
by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by two-thirds of that 
house, it shall become a law. But in all such cases the votes of both houses shall 
be determined by yeas and nays, and the sames of the persons voting for and 
against the bill shall be entered on the journal of each house respectively. If 
any bill shall not be returned by the President within ten days (Sundays ex- 
cepted) after it shall have been presented to him, the same shaH be a law, in like 
manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress by their adjournment prevent 
its return, in which case it shall not be a law. j 

Orders, resolutions, etc. 3. Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concur- 
rence of the Senate and House of Representatives may be necessary (except on 
a question of adjournment) shak be presented to the President, of the United 
States; and before the same shall take effect, shall be approved by him, or, being 
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disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds of the Senate and House of. 
Representatives, according to the rules and limitations prescribed in the case 


of a bill. | 
Section VIII. Powers grahted to Congress 


` Powers granted to Congress. The Congress shall have power: ' 
1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defence ahd general welfare of the United States; 


but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United a 


States; 
2. To borrow money on the credit of the United States; 
3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several States, 
and with the Indian tribes; o : 
4. To establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform laws on the 
subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States; ? 
- 5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the 


standard of weights and measures; 0 @ 


6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities and current — 


coin of the United States; 
- 7. To establish post-offices and post-roads; 


_ 8. To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing, for limited j 
times, to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their respective writings 


and discoveries; 
9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court; 


10. To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the high seas, — 


and offences against the law of nations; 


11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules con- — 


cerning captures on land and water; 


` 12. To raise and support armies; but no appropriation of money to that use - 


shall be for a longer term than two years; 
13. To provide and maintain a navy; 
A .14. To make rules for the governmént ghd regulation of the land and naval 
Orces; y 
15. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union; 
suppress insurrections, and repel invasions; 


16. To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and for 
governing such part of them as may be employed in the service of the United 


States, Mer to the States respectively the appointment of the officers, ang 
training the militia according to the discipline prescribed, PY - 


the authority o 
Congress ; 2 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over such district 
(not exceeding ten miles square) 8s may, by cession of particular States, ane 
the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the government of the Unite 


States, and to exercise like authority over all places purchased by the consen 
of the Legislature of the State in which the same shall be, for the erection 0! - 


forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings ;—An 
~ Implied powers. 18. To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for 


carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the government of the United States, or in any department or 
officers thereof. 
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Section IX. Powers denied to the United States 


Powers prohibited to Corgress. 1. The migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be pro- 
hibited by the Congress prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight, 
but a tax or duty may be impoSed on such importation, not exceeding ten 
dollars for éach person. 

2. The privilege of the writ 0f habeas corpus shall not be suspended, unless 
when in cases of rebellion or invasion tke publie safety may require it. 

3. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to the 
census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to betaken. (Extended by Amend- 
ment XVI.) i 

5. No tax or duty shafl be laid on articles exported from any State. + 

6. No preferenge shall be given by any regulation of commeree or revenue to 
the ports of one State over those of another; nor shall vessels bound to, or from, 
one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

7. No money shall be drawn from the treasury but in consequence of ap- 
propriations made by law; and a regular statement and account of the receipts 
and expenditures of all publie money shall be published from time to time. 

8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States: And no person 
holding any office of profit or trust under them, shall, without the consent of 
Congress, accept of any present, emolument, office, of title of any kind whatever, 
from any king, prince, or foreign State. 1 


Section X. Powers denied to the States } 

Absolute prohibitions on the States. 1. No State shall enter into any treaty, al- 
liance, or confederation; grant letters of marque and reprisal ; coin money; 
emit bills of credit; make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
of debts; pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing the obli- 
gation of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. atl x 

Conditional prohibitions on the State; 2° No State shall, without the consent of 
the Congress, lay any impost or duties on imports or exports, except what may 
be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws; and the net produce 
of all duties and impost, laid by any State on imports or exports, shall be for 
the use of the treasury of the United States; and all such laws shall be subject 
to the revision and control of the Congress. € 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty of tonnage, 
keep troops, or ships of war, in time of peace, enter into any agreement or com- 
patt with another State, or with a foreign power, dr engage in war, unless ac- 
tually invaded, or in such imminent dangef as will not admit of delay. 


ARTICLE II. EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
Section I. President and Vice-President ya 
Term. 1. The executive power shall be vested in a President of the United 
States of America. He shall hold his office during a term of four years, and, to- 
gether with the Vice-President, chosen fdr the same term, be elected as follows: 
Electors. 2. Each State shall appoint, in. such manner as the Legislature 


thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of senators 
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and representatives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress; but no 
senator or representative, or person holding an office of trust or profit under the 
United States, shall be appointed an elector. 

Proceedings of electors and of Congress. 3. (The electors shall meet in their re- 
spective States, and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall 
not be an inhabitant of the same State with themselves. And they shall make 
a list of all the persons voted for, and of the nümber of votes for each; which 
list they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the government 
of the United States, directed to the President of the Senate. The President of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. The person having 
the greatest number of votes skall be the President, if such number be a majority 
of the whole number of electors appointed; and if there be more than one who 
have such majarity, and have an equal number of votes, then the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall immediately choose by ballot one of them far President; and 
if no person have a majority, then, from the five highest on the list, the said 
House shall in like manner choose the President. But in choosing the President, 
the votes shall be taken by States, the representation from each State having 
one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or members from 
two-thirds of the States, and a majority of all the States shall be necessary toa 
choice. In every case, after the choice of the President, the person having the 
greatest number of votes of the electors shall be the Vice-President. But if 
there should remain two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall choose 
iis a by ballot the Vice-President.) (Superseded by the Twelfth Amend- 
ment. 

Time of choosing electors. 4. The Congress may determine the time of choosing - 
the electors, and the day on which they shall give their votes; which day shall 
be the same throughout the United States. 

Qualifications of President. 5. No person except a natural-born citizen, or 4 
citizen of the United States at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, shall 
be eligible to the office of President; neither shall any person be eligible to that 
office who shall not have attained to’the,age of thirty-five years, and been 
fourteen years resident within the United States. . 


Vacancy. 6. In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his death, 
resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties of the said office, the 
same shall devolve on the Vice-President, and the Congress may by law provide 
for the case of removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of the President 
and Vice-President, declaring what officer shall then act as President; and such 
ooer ey act accordingly until the disability be removed, or a President shall 

e elected. 


Salary. 7. The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services a com- 
pensation which shall neither be increased nor diminished during the period for 
which he shall have been elected, and he shall not receive within that period any 
other emolument from the United States, or any of them. 


Oath of office. 8. Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall take 
the following oath or affirmation:—"T,do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I wil 
faithfully execute the office of President of the United States, and will, to the 
best of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States." 
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Section II. Powers of the President 


o 

Military powers. Reprieves and pardons, 1. The President shall be commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy of the United States, and of the militia of the 
several States, when called into the actual service of the United States; he may 
require the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in each of the executive 
departinents, upon any subject relating to the duties of their respective offices; 
and he shall have power to graft reprieves and pardons for offences against the 
United States, except in cases of impeachment. 

Treaties. Appointments. 2. He shall have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the senators 
present concur; and he shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate shall appoint, ambassadors, other publie ministers and consuls, 
judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States, whose 
appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, and which &hall be estab- 
lished by law; but the Congress may by law vest the appointment of such in- 
ferior officers, as they think proper, in the President alqne, in the courts of law, 
or in the heads of department, e Y 

Filling of vacancies. 3. The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies: 
that may happen during the recess of the Senate, by granting commissions which 
shall expire at the end of their next session. 


Section III. Duties of the President 

Message. Convening of Congress. He shall from tme to time give to the Con- 
gress information of the state of the Union, and recommend to their considera- 
tion such measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on ex- 
traordinary occasions, convene both houses, or either of them, and in case of 
disagreement between them with respect to the time of adjournment, he may 
adjourn them to such time as he shall think proper; he shall. receive ambassadors 
and other public ministers; he shall take care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted, and shall commission all the officers of the United States. 


Section bY. €mpeachment 

Removal of officers. The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the 
United States, shall be removed from Office on impeachment for, and conviction 
of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 


ARTICLE III. JUDICIAL DEPARTMENE 
Section I. United States Courts 3 

«Courts established. Judges. The judicial power of the United States shall be 

vested in one Supreme Court, and in suche inferior courts as the Congress may 

from time to time ordain and establish. ‘The judges, both of the Supreme and 

inferior courts, shall hold their offices during good behavior, and shall, at stated 

times, receive for their services a compensation which shall not be diminished 
during their continuance in office. 

Section II. Jurisdiction of the United States Courts í 
Federal courts in general. 1. The judiciál power shall extend to all cases, in law 


i isi is Constitution, the laws of the United States and 
and equity, arising under this Constitution, ahaa awa 


treaties made, or which shall be fnade, under their authority ; 
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ing ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls;—to all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction ;—to controversies to which, the United States shall 
be a party ;—to controversies between two or more States; between a State and 
citizens of another State;—between citizens of different States;—between citi- 
zens of the same State claiming lands under grants of different States, and be- 
tween a State or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, citizens, or subjects. 
(Modified by the Eleventh Amendment.) 6 ’ 

“Supreme Court. 2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, and those in which a State shall be a party, the Supreme Court shall 
have original jurisdiction. In all the other cases before mentioned, the Supreme 
Court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with such excep- 
tions and under such regulations as the Congress shall make. 

Trials. 3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by 
jury, and such trial shall be held in the State where the said crimes shall have 
been committed; but when not committed within any State, the trial shall be at 
such place or places as the Congress may by law have directed! 


Section ITI. Treason 
Definition of treason. 1. Treason against the United States shall consist only in 
levying war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and 
comfort. No person shall be convicted of treason, unless on the’ testimony of 
two witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession in open court. 
Punishment. 2. The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of — 


treason; but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture, .— 


except during the life of the person attainted. : 


ARTICLE IV. THE STATES AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
Section I. State Records 
Official acts. Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the public 
acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other State; and the Congress 
may by general laws-preseribe the manner in which such acts, records, and 
proceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. : 


» Section II. Privileges 0f Citizens, etc. k 
, In general. 1. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several States. 

Fugitives from justice. 2. A person charged in any State with treason, felony, 
or other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in another State, shall, 
on demand of the executive authority of the State from which he fled, be de- 
livered up, to be removed to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. é i 
- Fugitive slaves. 3. No person held to service or labor in one State, under te —— 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall in consequence of any law or regula- 
tion therein, be discharged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up 
on claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be due. 


Section III. New States and Territories i 

How States are admitted. 1. New States may be admitted by the Congress into 
this Union; but no new State shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction ' 

of any other State; nor any State be formed by the junction of two or more 

States, or parts of States, without the consent of the Legislatures of the States 


concerned as well as of the Congress. 
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Territory and property of the United States. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States; and nothing in this Constitution 
shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of the United States, or of any 
particular State. e 


SectionIV. Guarantee to the States 
Protection of the States. The United States shall guarantee to every State in 
this Union a republiedn form of Government, and shall protect each of them 
against invasion, and'on application of the Legislature, or of the executive (when 
the Legislature cannot be convened), against domestic violence. 


ARTICLE V. POWER OF AMENDMENT 


How amendments are proposed and ratified. The Congress, whenever two-thirds 
of both houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this Con- 
stitution, or, on he application of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the several 
States, shall call a convention for proposing amendmenjs, which, in either case, 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this Constitution, when 
ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, or by conven- 
tions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may 
be proposed by the Congress; provided that no amendment which may be made 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight shall in any manner 
affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first article; and 
that no State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the 
Senate. 

AmrICLE VI. GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Public debt. 1. All debts contracted, and engagements entered into, before the 
adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid against the United States under 
this Constitution, as under the Confederation. _ ; 

Supremacy of the Constitution. 2. This Constitution, and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof; and all treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land; and the judges in everg Stfite shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Oath of office. Religious test. 3. The senators and representatives before men- 
tioned, and the members of the several State Legislatures, and all executive and 
judicial officers, both of the United States and of the several States, shall be 
bound by oath or affirmation to support this Constitutiop; but no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or public trust under the 
United States. 
ARTICLE VII. RATIFICATION OF THE CONSTITUTION 

Ratification. The ratification of the conyentions of nine States shall be suffi- 
cient for the establishment of this Constitution between the States so ratifying 
the same. Done in convention, by the unanimous consent of the States present, 
the seventeenth day of September, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-seven, and of the independence of the United States of 
America the twelfth. In witness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our 


names. 
Gro. WASHINGTON, 


E President, and Deputy feom Virginia. 
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New Hampshire » Delaware 
John Langdon, George Read; 
Nicholas Gilman. Gunning Bedford, Jr., 
! John Dickinson, 
Massachusetts Ricħard Bassett, 
Nathaniel Gorham, Jacob Broom. ec S 
Rufus King. > 5 
Maryland 
; Connecticut * James McHenry, 
William Samuel Johnson, Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer, 
Roger Sherman. Daniel Carroll. 
New York Virginia 
Alexander Hamilton. John Blair, ° 
James Madison, Jr. 
Nw Jersey , 
William Livingston, ^" . North Carolina 
David Brearley, Williant Blount, 
William Paterson, Richd. Dobbs Spaight, 
Jonathan Dayton. Hugh Williamson. e 
Pennsylvania South Carolina 
Benjamin Franklin, » John Rutledge, 
Thomas Mifflin, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 
Robert Morris, Charles Pinckney, 
George Clymer, Pierce Butler. 
Thomas Fitzsimons, ; 
Jared Ingersoll, Georgia 
James Wilson, William Few, ` 
Gouverneur Morris. Abraham Baldwin. 


»Attast: Witam J ACKSON, Secretary. 


Articles in addition to, and amendment of, the Constitution of the United 
States of America, proposed by Congress, and ratified by the legislatures of the 
several States pursuant to the fifth article of the original Constitution. 


» 
AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 1 
9 


ARTICLE Í 


Religion, speech, press, assembly, petition. Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof ; or abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, and to petition the government for a redress of grievances. 


ARTICLE IT 


Militia. A well-regulated militia being necessary to the security of a free 
State, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 
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ARTICLE III 


LI 
Soldiers. No soldier shàll, in time of peace, be quartered in any house, with- 
pue the consent of the owner; nor in time of war, but in a manner to be prescribed 
by law. 


€ 
ARTICLE IV 


Unreasonable searches. The rif&ht of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unregsonable searches and seizures, shall not 
be violated, and no warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported by 
oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be searched, and 
the persons or things to be seized. 


ARTICLE V 

Criminal prosecutions. ‘No person shall be held to answer for a capital or other- 
wise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment qf a grand jury, 
except in cases arising in theeland or naval forces, or in the militia, when in 
actual service in time of war and publie danger; nor shall any person be subject 
for the same offence to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be com- 
pelled in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor to be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor shall private prop- 
erty be taken for public use without just compensation. 


ARTICLE VI " 


been previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause 
of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses against him; to have 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the as- 
sistance of counsel for his defence. — , 


i AnriGpE VII 
Suits at common law. In suits at common law, where the value in controversy 


shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and 
no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any court of the 


United States, than according to the rules of the common law. 


; ARTICLE VIII e 
Bail and punishments. Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 
ARTICLE IX mens 
Reserved rights. The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall 
not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 


ARTICLE X : vio 

h wers not delegated to the United States t 
T dbibed 1 it to the States, are reserved to the States 
he first ten amendments were adopted before 


Reserved powers. ; 
Constitution, nor prohibited by 
respectively, or to the people. {T 
the close of 1791.) 
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ARTICLE XI 


Suit against States. The judicial power of the United States shall not be 
construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States by citizens of another State, or by citizens or 
subjects of any foreign State. (Adopted in 1798.) Wes 


Artico XII ® 


^ 

Method of electing the President. 1. The electors shall meet in their respective 
States, and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, one of whom, at 
least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same State with themselves; they shall 
name in their ballots the person voted for as President, and in distinct ballots 
the person voted for as Vice-President; and they shal] make distinct lists of 
all persons voted for as President, and of all persons voted for as Vice-President, 
and of the number of votes for each, which lists they shall signsand certify, and 
transmit sealed to the sgat of the government of the United States, directed to 
the president of the Senate;—the president of the Senate shall, in the presence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all the certificates, and the — | 
votes shall then be counted;—the person having the greatest number of votes . 
for President, shall be the President, if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed; and if no person have such majority, then from 
the persons having the highest numbers not exceeding three on the list of those 


voted for as President, the House of Representatives shall choose immediately, a 


by ballot, the President. But in choosing the President, the votes shall be taken 
by States, the representation from each State having one vote; a quorum for | 
this purpose shall consist of a member or members from two-thirds of the States, 
and a majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. And if the House 
of Representatives shall not choose a President whenever the right of choice 
shall devolve upon them, before the fourth day of March next following, then 
the Vice-President shall act as President, as in the case of the death or other 
constitutional disability of the President. " 


The. Vice-President. 2. The person having the greatest number of votes as 
Vice-President, shall be the Vice-President, if such humber be a majority of the 
whole number of. electors appointed; and if no person have a majority, then 
from the two highest numbers on the list, the Senate shall choose the Vice- 
President; a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole . 
USE of senators, axd a majority of the whole number shall be necessary to 
a choice.. : 


Ineligibility. 3. But no person constitutionally ineligible tø the office of Pređi- 
dent shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of the United States. (Adopted 
m804.) A iy i . Nol Yr i : 

yn Arom XIT ^oc ; 

Slavery abolished. 1, Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as à 
punishment for crime, whereof the person shall have been duly convicted, shall 
exist within the United States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 


- 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 
(Adopted in 1865.) 7 y approp 
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ARTICLE XIV 


Negroes made citizens. «1. "All persons born or naturalized in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of 
the State wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, hberty, or property, without due 
process of law, ‘nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws. h : ê i 

Apportionment of representatives. 2. Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to their respective numbers, counting the 
whole number of persons in each State excluding Indians not taxed. But when 
the right to vote at any election for the choice of electors for President and 
Vice-President of the United States, representatives in Congress, the executive 
or judicial officers of & State, or the members of the Legislature thereof, is 
denied to any of the male inhabitants of such State, being twenty-one years of 
age and citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged except for 
participation in rebellion or other crime’ the basis of representation therein shall 
be reduced in the proportion Which the number of such male citizens shall bear 
to the whole number of male citizens twenty-one years of age in such State. 

Ineligibilitj of certain people. 3. No person shall be a senator or representative 
in Congress, or elector of President or Vice-Presidents or hold any office, civil 
or military, under the United States, or under any State, who having previously 
taken an oath as a member of Congress, or as arf officer of the United States, 
or as a member of any State Legislature, or as an executive or judicial officer 
of any State, to support the Constitution of the United States, shall have en- 
gaged in insurrection or rebellion against the same, or given. aid or comfort to 
the enemies thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds of each house, 
remove such disability. i 

Validity of the public debt. 4. The validity of the publie debt of the United 
States, authorized by law, including debts incurred for payment of pensions and 
bounties for services in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shall not be ques- 
tioned. But neither the United S(atef nor any State shall assume or pay any- 
debt or obligation incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against the United 
States, or any claim for the loss or emancipation of any slave; but all such 
debts, obligations, and claims shall be held illegal and void. 

Enforcement. 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate 
legislation, the provisions of this article. (Adopted in 1868.) 


Article XV 
Negroes made voters. 1. The rights of, citizens‘of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United States, or by any State, on account 


of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. à ‘ 
Enforcement. È The Congress shall haye power to enforce this article by 


appropriate legislation. ( Adopted in 1870.) 
ARTICLE XVI ; 
Income tax. 1. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on 1n- 


comes from whatever source derived without apportionment among the several 
States, and without regard to*any census a enumeration. (Ratified in 1913.) 


e 
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ARTICLE XVII 


Direct election of senators. 1. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two senators from each State, elected by the people thereof, for six 
years; and each senator shall have one vote. The electors in each State shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors ofthe most numerous branch of the 
State legislature. p, 59 


Filling vacancies. 2. When vacancies happen*in the representation of any 
State in the Senate, the executive authgrity of such State shall issue writs of 
election to fill such vacancies: Provided that the Legislature of any State may 
empower the executive thereof to make temporary appointments until the 
people fill the vacancies by election as the legislature may direct. 


When valid. 3. This amendrüent shall not be so construed as to affect the 
election or term of any senator chosen before it becomes valid as part of the 
Constitution. Ratified in 1913.) 

right 3 ARTICL XVIII. : 

Prohibition. 1. After one year from the ratification of this article, the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into, or the exportation thereof from, the United States and all territory 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

Enforcement. 2. The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent 

power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 
" When valid. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the Legislatures of the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven years of the submission 
thereof to the States by the Congress. (Ratified in 1919.) 


ARTICLE XIX 


Woman suffrage. 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
Dg be denied or abridged by the United' States, or by any State, on account 
of sex. 


d ® LI 
Enforcement. 2. Congress shall have power, by appropriate legislation, to 
enforce the provisions of this article. (Ratified in 1920.) 


ARTICLE XX 


When terms end. 1. The terms of the President and Vice-President. shall end 
at noon on the twentieth day of January, and the terms of senators and repre- 
sentatives at noon on the third day of January, of the years in which such 
terms would have ended if this article had not been ratified; and the terms 
their successors shall then begin. ° 


When Congress assembles. 2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in 
every year, and such meeting shall begin at noon on the third day of January, 
unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 


Vacancy. 3. If, at the time fixed for the beginning of the term of the President, 
the President-elect shall have died, the Vice-President-elect shall become Presi- 
dent. If a President shall not have beén chosen before the time fixed for the 
beginning of his term, or if the President-elect shall have failed to qualify, then 
the Vice-Presjdent-elect shall act as President” until a: President shall have 
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qualified; and the Congress may by law provide for the case wherein neither a 
President-elect nor a Vice;President-elect shall have qualified, declaring who 
shall then act as President, or the manner in which one who is to act shall be 
selected, and such person shall act accordingly until a President or Vice-Presi- 
dent shall have qualified. ^ 

4. The:Congress may by law provide for the case of the death of any of the 
persons fróm whom the House of Representatives may choose a President when- 
ever the right of choice shall lave devolved upon them, and for the case of the 
death of any of the persons from whom,the Senate may choose a Vice-President 
whenever the right of choice shall have devolved upon them. 

When effective. 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect upon the fifteenth day of 
October following the ratification of this article. (October, 1933.) 

When valid. 6. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have: been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the Legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States within seven years from the date of its submission. 


e Artic XXI —— © 


Repeal. 1. The 18th article of the Amendments tc the Constitution of the 
United States is hereby repealed? 

Protection of “dry” states. 2. The transportation or Snpra into any State, 
Territory, oe Possession of the United States for delivery or use therein of 
intoxieating liquor, in violation of the laws thereof, is hereby prohibited. 
(Effective December 5, 1933.) ; 

When valid. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by conventions in the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution within seven years from the date of 
submission hereof to the States by the.Congress. 


i 


THE STATES OF THE UNION 


SENSE 


Delaware 
Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 
Georgia 


"Connecticut 


Massachusetts 
Maryland 

South Carolina 
D Hampshire 


irginia 

New York 
North Carolina 
Rhode Island 
Vermont © 
Kentucky, 
Tennessee ©, — 
Ohio mati, 
Louisiana ' ; , 


Michigan '^ 
Florida; ^. 
"Texas t. 
Iowa tr 
Wisconsin - 


. California . 


Minnesota’! 
Oregon 
Kansas. 
West Virginia 
Nevada 
Nebraska 
Colorado 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 

ashington 
a? 

yoming 
Utah 


Oklahoma 
New Mexico 
Arizona 


e 


NICKNAME CAPITAL 
Blue Hen Dover 
Keystone Harrisburg 
Garden Trenton 
Empire State of the South | Atlantd 
Nutmeg .¢ Hartford 
Ba; i Boston 
Old Line Annapolis 
Palmetto Columbia 
Granite Concord 
Old Dominion | Richmond 
Empire Albany 
Turpentine o Raleigh 
Little Rhody Providence 
Green Mountain * Montpelier 
Blug Grass * Frankfort 
Volunteers , | Nashville 
Buckeye Columbus 
Creole Baton Rouge 
Hoosier Indianapolis 
Magnolia Jackson 
Prairie Springfield 
Cotton Montgomery 
Pine Tree Augusta 
Show Me Jefferson City y 
Bear Little Rock » : 
Wolverine Lansing 
Land of Flowers Tallahassee 
Lone Star Austin 
Hawkeye Des Moines 
Badger Madison 
Golden , Sacramento 
ovy t : St. Paul 
Beaver Salem 
Sunflower Topeka 
Mountain Charleston 
Silver Carson City 
Cornhusker Lincoln 
Silver Denver 
Flickertail Bismarck ® 
Sunshine Pierre 
Treasure Helena 
Evergreen Olympia 
fon ae 

uality heyenne ` 

Mormon Salt Lake City 
Sooner Oklahoma City 
Sunshine Santa Fe 
Sunset Phoenix 
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Abilene, Kan., cattle center, 404 * * 

Academies, 101 e 

Adams, John, 152, 155; Ist Vice-Pres., 
298; Pres., 240-243; illus., 258 

Adams, John Quincy, Pres., 257-261; 
illus., 259 

Adams, Samuel, 149-156 ;, illus., 141 

Africa, 4, 9, 15; on map, 5, 11, 15 

Agriculture. See Farming 

Alabama, joins Union, 342; on map, 

Alamo, the, 364-365; illus., 364 

Albany, N. Y., 338; on map, 34T 

Algonquin (Al.góng'ki- an) Indians, 
24, 80 = 

Alien Act, 241 

Allegheny Mts., 89 

Allen, Ethan, 159 

Amazon River, lands of the, S. A., 29 

Amendments, how made to Constitution, 
215 

America, named, 27 

American ideals: begin, 
of family loyalty, 121; of religion, 
of liberty, 125 ; ‘ 

American Revolution. See Revolutionary 
War © 

Amusements, colonial, 97, 111-116; eArly 
American, 272-273 

Ancient World, on map, 5 t 

Andros, Sir Edmund, 125 

Apache (a-pach’é) Indians, 359 

Appalachian Mts., 295, 304; on map, 
305 

Apprentice system, 110 

Arabia, 3 

Arapaho (à:ráp/à- ho) Indians, 

Architecture, early American, 
illus., 38, 269 

Arikara (a-ré’ka- ra) Indians, 329 

Aristocrats, cartoon, 219 

Arizona, Tuscon, 369 

Arkansas, 330 

Armada, Spanish, 14, 15; on map, 

Arnold, Benedict, 181, 186 


335 


QD. 


ae 


50, 51, 53, 61, 66; 
124; 


293, 


382  : 
268-270; 


15 


[a 


Art and Musie, early American, 270-271 


.c Articles of Confederation, 199-201; car- 


toon, 198; replaced, 210 
Ashley-Henry Post, on map, 325 
Ashley, William, 329-331 
Assembly, representative, 51; colonial, 84 
- Astor, John Jacob, 328 
Astoria, Ore., 328; on map, 325, 374 
Atlantic Ocean, on map; 15 
Audubon (ô'dğó- bön), John James, 406 
* Austin, Moses, 360 
Austin, Stephen, colonizer of Texas, 
361 
Austin, Texas, 360; illus., 366 
Aztec (Az'ték) Indians, 28 


359- 


Bacon, Nathaniel, 52, 148 

Bagdad (Baghdad), on map, 5 
Balboa, Vasco, de, 12, 27, 33; on map, 
Ball, plantation, illus., 115 

Baltimore, Lord, founder of Maryland, 84 
Baltimore, Md., 283; on map, 107 
Baltimore and Ohio R. R., 283 

Bank, national, 235-236 

Bank of the U. 8., 356 


30 


o Barcelona, 6 


Becknell, William, 334 

Bennington, battle’ of, 181; on map, 

Berkeley, Sir Wm., 52 

Bidwell, John, 389 

Bill of Rights, 216-217, 242 

Blackfeet Indiarfs, 376, 382 

Blackfish, Shawnee chief, 301-302 

Blue Grags country, 310 

Blue Ridge Mts., 296 

Bolivar (boli - vér) Simón, 359 

Bon Homme Richard, 189 

Bonneville, Capt., 375 r 

Boone, Daniel, 292-304, 314-315; life in 
Penn., 292; moves to Carolina, 292- 
293; route, on map, 293; service with 


177 


* he British, 294; Indian fighter, 294; 


294-296; expedition to 


Long Hunter, . 
illug., 297; settling 


Kentucky, 296-298; 
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Boonesboro, 300; attack of Boonesboro, 
301-302; moves to Missouri, 314-315, 
324; route, on map, 310 

Boone, Rebecca Bryan, 294 

Boonesborough (Boonesboro), 300-301; 
defense of, 302; on map, 310, 341 

Boston: illus., 69; on map, 93, 107; high 
school started, 98; fishing fleet, 109; 
punishment of, 154; town meeting, 155, 
175 

Boston Massacre, 151 

Boston Tea Party, 153-154; illus., 152 

Bowie, James, 364 

Braddock, Gen. Edward, 90, 171 

Bradford, Gov. William, 58-62, 66-67 

Brandywine, battl@ of, 182; on map, 177 

Brazil, 9, 29 EI 

Breed's Hill, battle of, 159 

Brewster, William, 59 

Bridger, James, 329, 376 

British: resentment against, 150; East 
India Company, 153. Also see English 

British Columbia, 384 

Brittany, 19 

Buena Vista (bw&'nà ves'tà), battle of, 369 

Buffalo (bison), 406; illus., 407 

Bunker Hill: monument, illus., 159; battle 
of (Breed's Hill), 159; on map, 177 

Burgesses, House of, 51, 53, 146, 148; illus., 
198, 149 

Burgoyne, Gen. John, 181 

Burke, Edmund, 147 


Cabinet, President's, 229 

Cabot, John, 6-8, 19, 24, 26, 33, 81; on 
map, 11, 30 E 

Cabral, Pedro, route of, on map, 30 

Cabrillo, 92; route of, on^map, 396 

Calhoun, John, 252 

Calicut, on map, 5,11 ^ ^ » > i 

California, 13, 93, 95, 331-332, 388-389; 
declares independence, 360; gold' diss 
covered, 393-397; joins Union, 397 ` ` 

California Trail, on map, 396 --- 

Cambridge, Mass, 173. 

Camden, battle of, on map, 192 

Canada, early exploration, 20-24, 26; con- 
quest by British, 91 

Canal, Erie, 109, 337-340; illus., 339 * 

Cape Cod Bay? 67; on map, 107 `` 


o 


Capital (city), 235, 239-240 
Capital (moħñey), 232-236 
Caravel (kăr'å-věl), 5 
Caribbean Sea, 11 
Carmel Mission, Calif., illus., 94 
Carson, Kit, 345, 388 2. 
Carmon x Nev., 402 
Cartier, Jacques, 19, 20, 33; on map, 21, 30 
*Cathay, 3; on map, 5, 11 
Catholics, 84 
Cattle business, 403—405 
Cayuse (ki- tis’) Indians, 379 
Central America, 8 
Central Pacific B. R., 414 
Champlain, Lake, 22, 255 
Champlain, Samuel de, 20-24, 26; route 
of, on nfap, 21; 30 
Charles II, King, 77, 81, 84 
Charleston, S. C., named, 84; 190, 284; 
on map, 54, 93 à 
Charter Oak, 127; illus., 125- 
Cherokee Indians, 294, 297, 304, 362 
Chesapeake affair, 250, 255 
Chesapeake Bay, 191 
Cheyenne (shi- én’) Indians, 382, 407 
Chicago, Ill., 410 
China, 3, 4 
Church of England, 59, 71 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 310; on map, 310 
Clark, George Rogers, war in the west, 
186, 193; capture of Kaskaskia, 187, 
188; capture of Vincennes; 188; North- 
® west Territory, 200; illus., 187; route, 
on map, 204, 310 
Clark, William, Pacific pathfinder, 320; 
exploration with Lewis, 322-326; Sa-: 
cagawea, guide for, 324; map of expedi- 
tion, 325, 374 
Clay, Henry, 252. . " 
Cleveland, Ohio, 310 
Clermont, steamboat, 278-279; illus., 279 
Clinton, DeWitt, helped build Erie Canal, 
337-888 "755a. i^e) TE 
Clinton, Gen. Sir'Henry, 185, 191  — 
Clipper ship, 399-401; illus., 400 » 
Clothing: colonial, 104, 106; early Ameri- 
can, 266-268; illus., 267 
„Coahuila (ko'& - wé/là), Mexico, 361 
Colleges, early, 98, 101 
Colonial: youth, 97; education, 98-110; 
clothing, 104, 116; tools, illus., 105; oc- 
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cupations, on map, 107; apprenticeship, 
110; candlemaking, illus.,*114; amuse- 
ments, 97, 111-116; ball, illus, 115; 
ideals and family life, 119-124; furni- 
ture, 120, illus., 120; repelling Indian 
attaek? illus., 123; utensils, illus., 131; 
time chart of events, 132-133; trade 
and taxation, 139-140; smugglers, on 
map, 145 € 
Colonies: Southern, on map, 54; New 
England, on map, 70; Spanish and Eng- 
lish, on map, 93; English, oceupations, 
on map, 107; had problems, 129; time 
chart, 132-133 t 
Colonization, chart of, 130 
Colorado, mining in, 402 } 
Columbia River, 326, 332; illus, 376 ie 
Columbia University, 205 eic ? 
Columbus, Christopher, first voyage, 4-6, 
26, 27, 33; illus., 6; route, on map, 1l; 
30 5 iano 
Comanche (ké+min’ché) Indians, 332, 359 
Commerce: colonial, 140; map, of colonial, 
145; power to regulate, 209; embargo, 
on American, 251 
Committees of Correspondence, 152, 155 
Common Sense, 161 * 
Communication: colonial: mail, 139; by 
stage, 336, 411; Pony Express, 412-413; 
newspapers, 358; telegraph, 413 
Concord, battle of, 157-158; bridge, illus., 
158; on map, 177 
Conestoga (kón'és-to'gà) Indians, 306 € 
Conestoga wagon, 292, 307, 384; illus.*306 
Confederation: New England, 84; Articles 
of, 199-201; cartoon, 198; replaced, 210 
Congress: Stamp Act, 146-147; flees Phil- 
adelphia, 178; powers of, 209, 211-213; 
of the Confederation, 200; weakness of 
first, 199-200; cartoon, 198, 214-215 
Congressional district, 212 
Congressmen, number of, 212 
Connecticut: on map, 70, 107; illus., 82; 
settling òf, 82-83, 86; Rangers, 178 
Conservatives, 203-205, 236; cartoon, 219 
Constitution, creating the, 197-220; pre- 
amble to the, 211; amendments to, 215- 
‘216, 217; ratification of, 212; Bill of. 
"Rights, 216-217; ‘cartoons, 214-215, 
221; illus., 202, 221 e 
Constitution, warship, 253-254; illus., 254 


Constitutional Convention, 203, 205, 207- 
208, 211, 236 

Continental army, 161, 169, 174 

Continental Congress: First, 155-156, 
163; Second, 160, 164, 172-173, 199, 200 

Cooper, Peter, builder of Tom Thumb, 
283 

Cornwallis, Lord,-178, 180, 190-192 

Coronado, Spanish explorer, 28, 33; on 
map, 30 

Cortez (Cortés), Hernando, Spanish ex- 
plorer, 27; conquers: Mexico, 28, 33; on 

- map, 30 

Costumes, early American, illus., 267. See 
Clothing € 

Cotton:.spinning maclfine, 273-274; weav- 
ing machine, 274; gin, 275-276, illus., 
275; plantations, 276 

Council Bluffs, Iowa, 386 

Council: of Shawmut, 69; Puritan, 72 

Covered wagons, 334; illus., 384. See 
Conestoga * 

Cowboys, 402-406 

Cowpens; battle of, 191; on map, 192 

Credit, national, 236 

Creek Indians, 355 

Crockett, Davy, 364 

Cuba, on map, 11 

Cumberland,Gap, 297, 300, 304-305; on 
map, 341 

Cumberland River Valley, 310 

Cumberland Road Trail, 305, 336; on 
map, 305, 341 

Custer, Gen. George A., 407 


Dakotas, the, 407 

Dale, Sir Thomas, 47-48, 50 

Dame Schools, 28, 100; illus., 98 

Dawes, William, 156 

Debt, national and state, 234 
Declaration of Independence, written by, 
161, 163-165; adopted, 165; illus., 162, 
202 


t 


Deerfield, Mass., 89 


` De Lassus, commandant of St. Louis, 317 


De La Warr, Lord, 48 

Delaware, 87; on map, 107; River, 77, 178 
Delaware Indians, 301 '- : 

De Leon. See Ponce de Leon 

Democracy, ideals of, representative gov- 
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ernment, 52-53, 61; Champion of, 73; 
equal rights, 246; cartoon, 219 
Democratic: principles of, 61, 62; ideals, 
73, 127, 246; government, 148; political 
party, 260 
Democratic-Republicans, 237-239, 241 
De Smet, Father, 377 : 
De Soto, Hernando, discoverer of Missis- 
-sippi River, 28, 33; on map, 30 
Detroit, surrendered, 253 
Dickinson, John, 207 
Donner party, 392 
Drake, Sir Francis, Sea Dog, 9-16; leads 
expeditions, 11; raids Spanish waters, 
11-12; circles» globe, 12-13; defeats 
Spanish Armada, 14-16; on map, 15, 
30, 396;. chart, 33 e 
Dunmore's War, Lord, 300 
Duquesne (dóó-kàn'), Fort, 90; on map, 
92, 293 
Dutch, early settlers, 29, 79-82 
, 


East India Company, British, 153 
Economie problems of U. S., 233-234 
Education, early, 98-102 

El Camino Real (ål-kå-mēnō ra-al’), 
highway, 94 

Elizabeth, Queen, 9, 10 

Embargo Act, 251 P 

Endicott, John, Salem settled by, 68 

England: Cabot explores for, 6; route of, 
on map, 11; learns to sail ships, 8; Sea 
Dogs, 8-9; Henry VIII, 8; Queen Eliza- 
beth, 10; rules seas, 14; defeats Span- 
ish Armada, 14-15; conquests on map, 
15; attempts to colonize, 16; on map, 
145; Church of, 59, 71; colonists fight 
French, 88-91. See Revolutionary War, 
War of 1812 , 

English, important power, 7; learn navi- 
gation, 8, illus., 9; Sea Dogs,.8, 9; rule 
seas, 14; colonists defeat French, 88-919 
Colonies, on map, 92-93 . 

Equality of man, 77 / 

Erie Canal, 109, 337-340; illus., 339; on 
map, 341 

Europe, on map, 5, 11, 15; cartoon map 
of, 265 

Exploration: western, idea of, 6; voyages, 
map of, 11; century of, 31-32; chart, 
33; period of, chart, 130 
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Explorers, early, 3-13; routes of, on map, 
11; English, 6; Portuguese, 4, 14, 29; 
French, 19-26; Spanish, 26 


Factories, early, 276-277 

Fairfax, Lord, 170 

Fallen Timbers, battle of, 343 

Faneuil (fán^l) Hall, Boston, illus., 124 

* Farming: Indian, 66; colonial, 49, 64, 106- 

108; Thomas Jefferson and, 245; inven- 
tions for, 274-277; building, 408; reap- 
ing machine, 410; illus., 383 

Federalists, 237-243, 257 

Ferdinand, and §sabella, 5; illus., 6 

“Fifty-four forty or fight,” boundary, on 
map, 374 ® 


o 


ə 


» Finances, 233-236 


Finley, John, Long Hunter, 294-297 

Fireroom, 110; illus., 121 

Fishing, John Cabot and, 8, 

Fitch, John, 277-278 

Flag, 1st official, 190; illus., 189 

Flatboat, 307-308; illus., 309 

Florida, settled by Spanish, 33; on map, 
54, 335, 416; sold to U. S., 356; an- 
nexed, 356 

Flying Cloud, 401 

Food, preparation of, in colonial times, 
104 

Forbes Road, 304, 337; on map, 305, 341 

Fort: Orange, 80; Frederica, illus., 85; 

o Pitt, illus., 90, on map, 204, 293; Fron- 

tènac, on map, 92; Duquesne, 90, 170, 
on map, 293; Lee, Washington, 177; 
Kaskaskia, 187, on map, 204; Vineennes, 
188, on map, 204; McHenry, 253, on 
map, 256; Independence, on map, 325; 
William, on map, 325, 374; Leaven- 
worth, 330; Bridger, 376, 386, on map;. 
374; Laramie, 376, on map, 374; 
Kearny, on map, 374; Vancouver, 379; 
Dodge, 403 

Fourth of July, 165 

France: exploration by, in America, 19- 
26; Quebec, illus., 25, on map, 21; fights 
English colonists, 88-91; power of, 


. broken, 91; colonies of, on map, 92; 


ends Indian War, 139; as ally, 184-185; 
at Chesapeake Bay, 191; Liberals, 2815 
Napoleon's plans for, 317; retakes New 
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Orleans, 318; purchase of Louisiana 
from, 318-320 . - cap 

Franciscan priest, 91, 94 

Franklin, Benjamin, 139-140; illus., 141, 
210-211; in London, 142, 145, 147, 154; 
2nd Continental Congress, 164-165; in 
France, 184; in Constitutional Conven- 
tion, 206, 208, 220 . 

Franklin, Deborah, 142 ¢ 

Fredonia, 361 

Freedom: begins in Virginia, 52; Roger 
Williams, Champion of, 71-73; colonies 
denied, 143-146; Patrick Henry and, 
147-149; Samuel.Adarts and, 149-155; 
Bill of Rights guarantees, 216-217. See 
Democracy | 

Freedom of religion, 124; Roger Williams o 
and, 71-73; William Penn and, 77-80; 
Lord Baltimore and, 84 

Freedom of speech, 154 

Frémont, John C., 345, 369, 388 

French and Indian War, 87-91; quarrels 
arise, 87; Indians raid, 88; French aid, 
88; French and English fight, 88-91; 
power of French broken, 91; cost of the 
war, 139-140 

French Revolution, 220, 248 

Friends, Society of. See Quakers 

Frontenac (frón'té  nàk), Fort, on map, 92 

Frontier: meaning of, 291; cabin, illus., 
295; fighting, 301; routes, on map, 310; 
timetable of events, 312-313; states, on 
map, 335; important events of, «046-6 
347; cartoon, 322, 380-381; outline of, 
415-419;. important people of, 422-423 

Fulton, Robert, 277-279 ! 

Funding, national debt, 234-235 

Fur: traders, home. builders, cartoon, 89, 
298; trappers, pathfinders, illus., 319; 
and history, 326-329; traders, illus., 327 

Furniture, illus., 271 


Gadsden Purchase, 369; on map (date 
added to U.S.), 416 ` 

Gage, Gen. Thomas, 156, 158 

Galleons, Spanish, 7 

Gama, Vasco da, 6,7, 26, 33; route of, on 
map, 11 ; P 

Gates, Gen. Horatio, 181, 183 

Genesee Road, 304, 338; on maps 341 

Genét, Edmond, 248-249 


*Hamilton, Alexander, soldier, 
« works on Constitution, 
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Genoa, Italy, on map, 5 

George II, King, 85 

George III, King, 139, 140, 147, 154, 161, 
164, 202 

Georgia, colony, 85, 87, on map, 54, 107; 
state of, on map, 256 

Germantown, battle of, 182; on map, 177 

Gerry, Elbridge, 205 

Ghent, Treaty of, 257 

Ghost towns, 402 

Gold, from Peru, Central America, and 
Mexico, 8; in California, 369, 393-397 

Golden Hind, The, 12, 13 

Golden Rule, Roger Williams and the, 73 

Gordon, Capt. John, 383 

Government: representative, in Virginia, 
52, 53; Meyflower Compact, 61, 62, 
127-128; democratic, 148; of new ter- 
ritory, 200-201; under Constitution, 
212-216 

Great Britain. See England 

Great Lakes Territory, 311 

Great Salt Lake, Utah, 386; discovered, 
330; om map, 325 

Green Mountain Boys, 190 

Greenaway, Kate, costumes, 268 

Greene, Nathaniel, general in Rev. War, 
174, 182, 184-185, 190-191; campaign, 
on map, 192 

Grenville, George, 144 y 

Guadalupe Hidalgo (gwittha -106’pa 
é-thül/'go), treaty of, 369 

Guadeloupe (g6/dé- loop’), W. L., 91 

Guerriere (gar-ryare), British warship, 


254 
Guilford Court House, on map, 192 
Guns, illus., 174; Kentucky rifle, 175; 
flintlocks, 295; Sharpes buffalo, 411 


Haiti (ha’ti), 9; on map, 11 

Hale, Nathan, 178; illus., 179 

185, 192; 

202, 204, 205; 
Sec. of Treasury, 229, 232-239; illus., 
233; and national debt, 234-235 

Hancock, John, 152, 156, 164 

Harrison, William Henry, governor, In- 
diana Terr., 252-253, 343; route, on 
map, 256; Pres., 385, 390 


Harrod, James, 300 
Harrodsburg, 300; on maf, 310 
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Hartford, colony, 83; on map, 70 

Hartford Convention, 255 

Harvard College, founded, 98, 101; illus., 
102 

Hawkins, John, Sea Dog, 9, 10, 15, 33 

Helena, Montana, 402 

Henry VIII, King, 8 

Henry, Patrick, illus, 141, 149; in Vir- 
ginia House of Burgesses, 147-149; first 
Continental Congress, 155-1560; Gov. 

- -of. Virginia, 187 s 

Henry, Prince, the Navigator, 4, 29 

Herkimer, Gen. Nicholas, 181 

Hidalgo (é-dál'go), Miguel, 359 

High school, first?publie, 98, 270 

Highways. See Rbads 

Hispaniola (hís'pán.yó'là» (Haiti), 9 

Holland, Dutch of, 29, 79-82 

Homes, types of, 268-270; illus., 269; 
building, 408 

Homestead Law, 408 

Hooker, Thomas, 82 

Hopi Indians, 408 

Hornbook, 99-100; illus., 99 

House, raising, illus., 111; building a colo- 
nial, 108 

House of Burgesses, 51, 146, 148; illus., 
128, 149 

House of Representatives, Massachusetts, 
146; U. S., 209-210, 212-214 

Houston, Sam, 362-367; lived with In- 
dians, 362; in Wash., D. C., 362; as a 
congressman, 363; leads Texas to inde- 
pendence, 364-365; as president of new 
Republic, 365; annexed Texas, 367; 
illus., 363 

Houston, Texas, 360; illus., 366 

Howe, Lord Richard, 176 

Howe, Gen. William, 161, 174-175, 181 

Hudson Bay, named, 29; on map, 21 

Hudson's Bay Company, territory of the, 
on map, 92; 328, 379, 383 s 

TN Henry, 29, 80; illus., 29; on map, 


Hudson River and Valley discovered, 29; 
in War for Independence, 176-177; on 
map, 177 Enea 

Huguenots (hi’gé- nétz), 79 š 

ETA Gen. William, 253; route, on mdp, 
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Hunting, for game, 297-298 
Huron Indi&ns,, 22-24, 89 


Idaho, 379; gold found in, 402 
Ideals: American, begin, 50-53, 61, 66; of 
religion and democracy, 71-78; of fam- 
ily loyalty, 121, 128; of libetty, 124 
Illinois,93139; added to U. S., 201, 342; on 
map, 335; Territory of, on map, 256 
Immigration, early, 263-266; cartoon map 
of, 265 
Impressment of American seamen by Brit- 
ish, 250 
Inca Indians, 28 | 
Income Tax, 216, 217; how became law, 
cartoon, 214-215 : 
Indentured servants, 110 
ə Independence: Spirit of, 131; Declaration 
of, 161? 163-165, 203; illus., 162, 202 
Independence Hall, Phila., 165, 208; illus, 
138 o 
Independence, Mo., 334; on map, 374 
India, 3, 4, 15, 19; on map, 5 
Indians: farming, 66; Eastern Woodlands, 
illus., 303; American, driven west, 342- 
345; government treaty with, 406; 
Southwest, illus., 409. See also names of 
Indian Territory, treaty, 406 
Indiana, 139; joins Union, 201, 342; on 
map, 335; Territory of, on map, 256 
Internal Revenue, 236 
Inventors, early American, 273-280 
iowa, 386, 411 
Trish, Scotch-, 79, 264 
“Tron Horse,” 401, 413-415 
Iroquois Indians, 22-24, 304, 338 
Isabella, of Spain, 5, 6; illus., 6 
Isolation, ideas of, 358 
Isthmus of Panama, 11, 12; on map, 15 
Italy, Genoa, on map, 5 


Jackson, Andrew, 200; as youth, soldier, 
and President, 353-358; illus., 355, 390; 

i route to New Orleans, on map, 256 

Jackson, David, 329, 331 

James I, King, 51 

James River, 40, 42, 48, 49; on map, 192 

Jamestown, 28, 33, 40-50, 53, 86; on map, 
54; illus., 41-42, 133; cartoon, 45 

Jefferson, Thomas, wrote Declaration of 
Independence, 161-164; 202, 237, 207, 
336, 340; Sec. of State, 229, 242; Pres., 
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243, 245-247; illus., 246, 248-249; me- 
morial, 250, illus., 258; Louisiana Pur- 
chase, 318-320, on map, 321 

Jersey, island of, 86 

Joliet, Louis, 24; on map, 21, 30 

Jones, Johr Paul, 188-190 


Kalb, Baron de, 191 

Kansas, 411 s í 

Kaskaskia (kás:küs'ki-.à), 187; on map, 
204, 310 

Kearny,*Fort (also spelled Kearney), on 
map, 374; 375 ) 

Kearny, Stephen, 369 

Keelboat, 308; illus., 309 

Kentucky: Boone in, 296-302; Blue Grass 
country of, 310; date joined Union, 314, 
342; on map, 256, 335 2 

Key, Francis Scott, 253 : 

Khan, Great, of Asia, 5 

King, Rufus, 207 

King's Mountain, battle of, 191; on map, 
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192 

Kino, Father, 369 

Knox, Gen. Henry, 229 

Kosciuszko (kósh- chyoósh'ko), Thaddeus, 
191 


Lafayette, Marquis de, 184-185 

Lake Champlain, 22, 255 

Lake Erie, battle of, 254; on map, 

Lake George, 89 

Lake Huron,'on map, 21 

Lake Michigan, on map, 21 

Lake. Ontario, on map, 21; 
crosses, 24 

Lake Superior, on map, 21 

Land: problems in colonies, 48; 
west Ordinance, 200; on map, 
tier speculators, 311 

La Salle, Robert, 26; on map, 
atin Grammar School, 100 

Lawrence, Capt. James, quoted, 255 . 

Laws, how made, 213 : - 

Leavenworth, Fort, 330 


21, 256 
G 


Champlai 


of North- 
; fron- 


21, 30 


. Lee, Charles, 173, 177, 181, 185 


Lee, Daniel, 377 

Lee, Henry (Light Horse Harry), 186 

Lee, Jason, 377 t 

Lee, Richard Henry, 155, 164 

Lewis and Clark Expedition, 820-326; 
route, on map, 325, 374 M" 
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Lewis, Meriwether, 320-326; leader of 
expedition, 320; exploration with 
Clark, 322-326; route of expedition, 
d map, 325, 374; Sacagawea, guide for, 

Lexington, battle of, 157; on map, 107^ 

Lexington, Ky., on map, 204 

Liberals, democratic, 203, 205-206, 236; 
cartoon, 219 

Liberty: Bell, 165; Sons of, 146. See 
Freedom 

Libraries, publie, 358 

Lincoln, Abraham, 419 

Lincoln Memorial, 39 

Lisa, Manuel, 329 £ 

Livingston, Phillip, 155 

Livingston, Rebert, 278 

London Company, 60 

Long Hunters, 295 

Longhorns, 403 

Long Island, battle of, 176 

Lord Dunmore’s War, 300 

Louisiana, 89, 91,317; Purchase, 318-320; 
on map, 321, 335, 374; added to U. $., 
416; becomes state, 342 

Louisville, Ky., 308; on map, 310 

Lowell, Francis, of Mass., 274 

Lutherans, 79 


MacAdam, John, and roads, 283 

MacDonough, Thomas, 255 

Machinery: cotton spinning and weaving, 
973-274; farm, 49, 277, 409-410 

Madison, Dolly, 247, 253 

Madison, James, works on Constitution, 
205, 207, 220, 242; Pres., 247-248, 267 ; 
illus., 259; War of 1812, 252-253 - 

Magellan, Ferdinand, 28, 33 

Magellan, Strait of, 13, 28; on map, 

Magna Charta, 198 

Mail. Sæ Postal Service 

“Maine, 83; joins Union, 342 

Mana-hata, pras " 

Manhattan Island, 80; illus., 81 

Manufacturing, early, 276-277 

Marion, Francis, 190 ` 

Maroons, 12 

Marquette, Father, 24; route, on map, 21 

Marshall, James, 393 

Marshall, John, illus., 242; 
243 A 


15 


Chief Justice, 
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Martinique, W. I., 91 

Maryland, 84, 86; on map, 54, 107, 256 

Massachusetts: Bay Colony, 68-69, 82, 
86; on map, 107, 256; tax laws of, 144; 
House of Representatives, 146, 150; 
Assembly, 151 

Massasoit (müs'sá - soit’), 64, 72 - 

Mayflower, 57, 60-64, 67-68; illus., 59 

Mayflower Compact, 61-62 

McCormick, Cyrus, 409-410 

McHenry, Fort, 253; on map, 256 

McKay, Donald, 401 

McLoughlin, Dr. John, 373, 375, 379 

Medical missionaries, 377 

Mediterranean Sch, 3 

Mexican Cession, 3bo; on map, 396; date 
added to U. S., 416 = 

Mexican, Territory, on map, 321, 374; 
disputed with, on map, 321, 357, 374 

Mexican War, 367-369; disputed area, on 
map, 357 

Mexico, 8, 13, 28; city of, 92, 369; Mex- 
ican officials i in "California, 333; secures 
independence, 334 

Miami Indians, 343 

Michigan, added to U. S., 201; on map, 
335; Territory of, 256 

Militia, American, 158 

Mining, 402 

Minuit (min'ü-it), Peter, illus., 81 

Minutemen, 157-158; monument to, illus., 
158. 

Mission: San Diego, Calif, 94; Carmel, 
Calif., 
381; San Jose, Texas, illus., 359 

Mississippi: "Territory of, 314, on map, 
256; joins Union, 342; ch of, on map, 
335 

Mississippi River, on Bur. 21, 344; ex- 

- plorers of, 26, 28; steamboats pn, ‘280; 
system of, 320 

Missouri, declared state, 341; on map, : 335, 

Missouri River, 323, 329; on map, 325, 344" 

Mohawk Indians, 81 

Mohawk: Valley, 181, 304, 338; river, 
trail, on map, 305 

Malasees Tax, 144 

Money, peppe: poen colonial prob- 
lems, 140; U. 8.,.233-23 

Monmouth, battle Wb a. on map, 177 


illus, 94; San Gabriel, Calif., 
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Monroe, James, Pres., 257, 260-261 ; illus., 
259; and the Louisiana Purchase, 318 
Monroe Doctrine, 260-261; cartoon of, 

260 
Montana, 402-403, 407 v 
Monticello, 163, 247, 268; illue, 246 
Montreal 19; on map, 21; 70, 92 
Morgan, Daniel, 174, 181, 191 
*Mormons, 385-388; Temple of, illus., 387 
Morris, Gouverneur, 205, 207 
Morris, Robert, 180, 184 
Morristown, 180; on map, 177 
Mother Lode, 397 
Mount Vernon, Ya., 169, 240; illus., 171 - 
Mountain men, 329 


a Napoleon, 317, 318 


Narragansett Bay, 73 

Nashborough, 303. See Nashville ; 

Nashville, Tenn., 303; on map, 310, 341 — 

National credit, 236 

National Road, 335-337; on map, 341. 
See Cumberland Road 

Neutrality policy, 248-249 

Nevada, 402 

New Albion, 13 

New Amsterdam, 80 

New England, 57, 68, 73; illus., 65, 72, 74, ' 
126; colonies, on map, 70; ‘Confedera~ 
tion of, 84; town meetings, 150 

New England Primer, 99, 100 

Newfoundland, 8, 19 z 

New, „France, 20 

New: :Hampshire, on map, 70; 83, 86, 107: 

New Haven, Conn., 83 A 

New Jersey, 82, 86, 176; on map, 107 

New Mexico, 333; captured, 369 

New Netherlands, on map, 54 

New Orleans, on map, 21, 92, 256; illus, 
23, 249; battle of, 255, 308; retaken by, 
France, 318-320 . 

New Spain.: See Spain .:. 

New Sweden, on map, 54 A 

New World, on map, 30 iu 

New York:- colony, 29, 81, 86; on "map, 
107, 256; people rebel, 149; fight for, 
175-176; builds Erie Canal, 338 

New York City, 176, 338, 339; on map, 
70, 93, 107 

Newbold? Charles, 277 

Newport, Capt. Christopher, 40, 42 
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Newspapers, 142, 358 : 

Nombre de Dios (nóm/br& da dyos/), 12; 
on map, 15 

Norris Dam, Tenn., illus, 311 

North America, on map, 15 € 

North Carélina, 84, 86, 303; on map, 54, 
107,950 |. 


[ t 
Northwest Ordinance, 200-201, 311; land, 


on map, 204 
Northwest Territory, 200-201, 311; on 
map, 204 


Oath, of President, 228 

Oglethorpe, James, 85` g 

Ohio: valley, 89, 91, 170, 309; river, on 
map, 305, 344; 90, 187, 307; added to 
U. S., 201, 342; on map, 256, 335 

Oklahoma, land rush, 408; illus.cstatue in, 
378 1 

“Qld Hickory” Sée Jackson, Andrew 

Old Ironsides, 252-254; illus., 254 

Old Warrior’s Trail, 306, 375. See Wilder- 
ness Road 

Omaha, Nebr., on map, 374 

Ontario, Lake, on map, 21; 24 

Orange, Fort, N. Y., 80 

Ordinance of 1787, 200-201, 311 

Oregon, Territory of, 367, 374-384; on 
map, 321, 374; date added to U. S., 
416; compromise with England, 384 

Oregon Trail, 375-382, 385; on map, 374 

Original 13 States, on map, 335, 416 


Oriskany (6+ riská- ni), battle of, 18f¢ of 


map, 177 
Overland Mail, 336, 411 


Pacific Ocean, 12, 13, 27, 28; on map, 15 
Paine, Thomas, 161; illus., 141 
Palestine, 3 


Panama, Isthmus of, 11, 12; town of, 12- 


13; on map, 15 
Parker, Capt., quoted, 158 
Parliament, English, 51, 68, 142, 147 
Pasha, 11 
Paterson, William, 207 
Patroons, 80” 
Paulus Hook, attack of, 186 
Pawnee (pó.n&) Indians, 382 
Penn, William, 77-80; illus., 78, 79 
Pennsylvania, 77, 86; illus., 83; ^on map, 
107, 256 
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Pennsylvania Gazette, 142 

Pepper, importance of, 3 

Pequot (pé’kwot) Indians, 87 

Perry, Oliver Hazard, 254 

Persia, 3 j 

Peru, 8, 12, 13, 28 

Philadelphia, named, 78; on map, 93, 107, 
341; early port, 109; rebels, 149; Con- 
tinental Congress, 155; captured, 182; 
as U. S. capital, 239 

Philip of Spain, 14 

Philippines, 28 

Photography, early, 270 

Phyfe, Duncan, 109, 268; furniture, illus., 
271 

Pike, Zebulon, explorér, 334; route, on 
map, 325 © 

Pilgrims, 57-68; illus., 63 

Pinnace, 39 

Pioneer Woman, illus., 378 

Pioneers. See Frontier 

Pitt, Fort, illus., 90; on map, 204, 293 

Pitt, William, 91, 147 i 

Phong: Penn., 91, 170, 309 

Pizarro (pí-zárró), Francisco, 28, 33; 
illus., 27; on map, 30 

Plainsmen, 329 

Plantation, 49, 52; ball, illus., 115 

Plymouth, 57-68, 86; on map, 70; illus., 


133 

Plymouth Rock, 53; illus., 61 

Pocahontas, 44; illus., 47 

Political parties: Tory, 178; Federalist 
and Democratic-Republicans (Republi- 
can), 237-241; Democratic, 260 

Polk, James, 367, 369; interest in frontier, 
384-385, 391 

Polo, Marco, 3, 

Ponce de León, on map, 30; chart, 33 

Pony Express, 412-413; illus., 413; route, 
on map, 396 

*Poor Richard's Almanac, 142 

SPortola, 94 

Portsmouth, N. H., on map, 107 

Portugal, explorers from, 4; 14, 29; Prince 
Henry of, 4; Lisbon, on map, 5 

Postal service, colonial, 139; stagecoach, 
336, 411; Pony Express, 412 

Potomae River, 39, 45 

Powhatan, 44 

Prairie schooners, 306. 334 
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Presbyterians, Scotch-Irish, 79 ways to West, on map, 305; improved, 
President of the U.S.: powers and duties 336; early, om map, 341 
of, 212-213; title and status of, 229-232; Roanoke Island, on map, 54 


list of, 469 Robertson, James, 303-304; route to Wa- 
Princeton, battle of, 180; on map, 177 tauga, on map, 293; route tosTenn., on 
Princeton University, 207 map, 310, 368 ə 
Printing presses, 270 Rocky Mt. Fur Co., 329 ° 
Protestant, 84 ` Rocky Mts., on map, 396 
Providence; Rol; “settlement, 73; on | Tap, "Roman Catholics, 84 > 
70 Ross, Betsy, 190 
Provot, Etienne, 329 e£ Roundup, 404; illus., 405 
Public Domain, Northwest Territory, 200- Rushmore, Mt., (S. D.) Memorial, 420 
201; on map, 204 Russian Revolution, 220 
Pulaski (pu- -las’ki), Count Casimir, 191 Rutledge, John, 207 
Puritans, 68-74; "Council, 69, 72; poem 
on, 74 Sabine River, 359; on map, 357 
Putnam, Israel, 174 » » Sacagawea. (sà- “ke gi-wa/d), 324; illus. 
323° ^» 
Quakers, 77-79 Sacramento, Calif., on map, 396 
Quebec, founded, 20, 24; chart, 33; illus, Sacramento Valley, 393, 397; 
25; on map, 21, 92,93 St. Augustine, Fla., 33, 93; on map, 54; 
illus., 132 
Radical cartoon, 219 St. Lawrence, Gulf of, discovered, 19 
Railroads, beginning of, 283-985; ilus, St. Lawrence River, 19, 20, 22, 80; on 
284; in Charleston, S. C., 284; trane! map, 21 
continental, 401, 413-415 St. Louis, Mo., 320, 329, 334, 375; on map, 
Rainier, Mt., illus., 14 325, 374 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, 16; on map, 30; Salem, Mass., 68; on map, 107; shipbuild- 
chart, 33 ing, 109 
Randolph, Edmund, 207, 229 Salt Lake, Utah, discovered, 330; on map, 
Ranger, 190 825, 374 
Reaper, machine, 409-410; illus., 410 Samoset (sim’O-sét),64 — * 
Religious Freedom, 71-73, 84, 124 Sampler, illus., 99 
Representative Assembly, first, 51; illus, San Antonio, Texas, 360 
' 42 San Carlos Mission, Carmel, Calif., illus., 


Representative government: in Virginia, 94 


51, 52, 53, 128; under Constitution, 208, San Diego: Bay, 92; Mission, 94; illus, — 
212, 213 ə 1 132; on map, 396 . 


Republicans 237-239 (ra RM md eo Wegen 
evere, Paul, 95, 156, 212; illus., 157 7 Á 
Revolutionary War: 156-166, 173-109; . “gos gga Mission ilus, 381; on mapy 


events leading 16, chart, 166; final vic-, ; n 366 
n " s.. 30€ 
N 1 i ttlefiel San S ire n. Hits s E 9 


on p 177; Souther campaigns, on S 
anta Anna, 361-362, 364-365 
map, 192; events of, time chart, 194 Santa Fe, N. M., 28, 33, 93, 333; on map, 
j Rhode Island, 73, 84, 86; on map, 70,107 395 ONES H 
Richmond, Va., on map, 341 Santa Fe Trail, 333-334; illus., 333; on 
^» Rifles. See Guns i map, 325 


Rio Grande (River), 359; on map 357 * San Xavi issi 
; j vier Mission, 369 
Roads, early, 280-283; illus. 281; gate- Saratoga, battle of, 181; on map, 177 


INDEX 


Savannah, Ga., 190 

Schools: early, 98-102; subjects taught in, 
101; then and now, illus., 112 i 

Schuyler, Gen. Philip, 181 

Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, 79; in colonies, 
264: « 

Scott, Gen. Winfield, 369 Bk 

Sea Dogs, English, 8, 9; illus., 16 

Sea routes, explorations, on map, 11 

Sea Witch, clipper ship, 401 

Sedition Act, 241-243 

Selectmen, 127 

Self-government, 127; art of, 199. See 
Representative governtaent 

Senators, 212-213 

Seneca (sén'é.kà) Indians, 87 _ 

Separatists, 59 : h 

Serapis (sé-ra’pis), 189 oes 

Serra Junipero (sér’ri hoo n&/pà « ro), 91, 
93-95, 397 ; burial place, illus., 94 

Servants, indentured, 110 

Sevier, John, 304; route, on map, 293 - 

Shallop, 44 

Shawmut, council of, 69 

Shawnee Indians, 252, 297-298, 301, 304, 
345 

Shays, Daniel, 202 

Shays’ Rebellion, 202, 205 

Sherman, Roger, 207 

Shipbuilding, 109 . 

Ships, Spanish galleons, 7; then and now, 
illus., 7; English sailing, 9; Yankee clip- 
per, 399-401 ARN, 

Sierra Nevada Mts., 388; on'map, 306 

Silver, 8, 12; mining, 402 

Sioux (soo) Indians, 324, 382, 407 

Slater, Samuel, builder of first cotton- 
spinning machine in U. S., 273-274 

Slavery, 129, 367 

Smet, Father De, 377 

Smith, Jedediah, 329-332; route of, on 
map, 325, 396 

Smith, Capt. John, 39, 41, 43-48, 50, 113; 
illus., 44 

Smith, Joseph, Mormon, 386 

Snake River, 324, 379 

Soapmaking, 106 

Sons of Liberty, 146 

Soto De, See DeSoto. a 

South America, 27, 28; on map, 15 
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South Carolina, on map, 54, 107, 256; 84, 
86, 284 . In 

— Pass, 330, 375-376; on map, 325, 

74 

Southern California, 331, 397 

Southern routes, on map, 305, 341 

Spain: 3-8, 31; explorers from, 4-8, 26; 
sea power crushed, 14-15; finds gold in 
Peru, 28; given Louisiana, 91; first 
permanent settlers, 91 ^ 

Spalding, Eliza, 377, 379 

Spanish: Armada, 14, 15; Main, on map, 
15; settlers, 91-03; territory, 334; trail, 
on map, 396 

Spice Islands, 3 e 

Spinning, cotton, machine, 273-274 

Squanto, 64 « 

Stadacona, 20 

Stagecoach, 282-283; western, 411-412; 
illus., 411 

Stamp Act, 140, 142, 144-148, 149; re- 
pealed, 147 “© 

Standish, Miles, 57, 58 

Stanford, Leland, 414 

Star of Alaska, ship, illus., 418 

Star-Spangled Banner, 253 

Stark, John, 181, 190, 193 

States of the U. S.: difficulties of, 201- 
202; claims of, 200 

Statue of Liberty, illus., 2 

Steamboat, 278-280 

Steam engine, 277-278 

Steuben, Baron von, 184-185 

Stevens, John; 283 

Stockton, Commodore, 369 

Stony Point, battle of, 185; on map, 177 

Strait of Magellan, 13, 28; on map, 15. 

Stuart, Gilbert, 270 

Stuyvesant, Peter, 81 

Sublette, William, 329, 331 

Subsidies, 414 

Suez Canal, 401 A 

Sullivan, John, 174, 182 

Supreme Court, 209, 212-213, 243. 

Susquehannocks (sits’kwé- hiin’ndk), 52 

Sutter's Fort, Calif., 389, 393 

Sutter’s Mill, on map, 396 

Swan, 11 

Swedes, early settlers, 79 

Syracuse, N. Y., 939 
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Taxation: in colonies, 140; without repre- 
sentation, 143; cartoon, 143; power of 
Congress, 212, 234-236; farmers rebel 
against, 239 

Taxes, colonial, 139-147; stamp, 145; 239 

Taylor, Zachary, 367-369, 885, 391 

Tea, tax on, 153 

Tecumseh, 343-345 

Telegraph, 413 

Tennessee, 310; became state, 304, 314, 
342; on map, 256, 335 - 

Texas, on map, 357, 416; story of, 358- 
370; Mexico and, 359-360; war for in- 
dependence, 362-365; Republic of, 365; 
illus., 366; joms Union, 367; treaty 
signed, 369; illu8., 370, 371 

Texas Rangers, 370 5 

"Thanksgiving, First, 66 

Ticonderoga (ti- kon’dér- O/gà), 159; on 
map, 177 

Time charts, exploration, 33, 130; colonial, 
132-133; Revolutionary *War, 166, 194; 
frontier, 312-313, 346—347 

Tippecanoe, battle of, 252 

Tobacco, 48, 49, 53 

Tom Thumb, locomotive, 283; illus., 284 

Tories, 178 

Town meeting, 128, 150; Boston, 155 

Townshend: Charles, 151; Acts, 151 

Trade: with Indians, 66; type: of colonial, 
108-109; learning a, 110; in Colonial 
days, 140; map, of colonial, 145; em- 
bargo on, 251 

"Trade routes, ancient, 4; on map, 5 

Transportation: early,.280-285; Cones- 
toga wagon, illus.,. 306 ; railroads, 283- 
285; improved roads, 330; stagecoach; 


411-412; transcontinental, 401, 413-415 ^ 


Travis, Col. Barret, 364 . 
Treaty: ending French and Indian War, 


139; of alliance with France,: 284; end-. 


ing "War of COR eene JR; illus., 
194; of Ghent, 257 " F 
Trenton, N.J, battle ofgi òn map, 177-- 
Trumbull, John, 270 
Tucson, Arizona, 369; on map, 396 
Turkey, 3 
Turnpike, 282, 336; illus., 336 
Twain, Mark, 280 a 
Tyler, John, Pres., 367, 391 
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Union Pacific R.R., 414 

United Statês, the, 28; age of, chart, 130; 
officially named, 165; states added, 201; 
how governed, 212-213; capital, 235, 
239, on map, 256; captured, 253; fi- 
nances of, 235-230, cartoom, 235; for- 
eign difficulties, 249-250, cartoon, 251; 
in 17: , on map, 374; bank of, 356; sub- 


a sidies, 414; map "of, 416, 448. See Treaty, 


Wars, U. S. Government 

U. 8. Congress: of Confederation, 200; 
powers of, 209, 211-213; weakness of 
first, 199-200, cartoon, 198; laws made, 
213-216, cartoons, 214-215 

U. S. Government: Articles of Confedera- 
tion, 199, 200; organiZed under Consti- 
tution, 212-217; branches of, 212; illus., 
214e213; national and state debts, 2345, 
capital of, 235, 239-240 

U.S. House of Representatives, 209-210, 
212-214 

U.S. Senate, 213 

U. S. Supreme Court, 209, 212-213, 243 

Universities, early; 101; Harvard, Yale, 
and William and Mary, 98 

University of Virginia, 247 

Utah 330 

Utica, N. Y. 339 


Valley Forge, 182; on map, 177 

Van Buren, Martin, 385, 390 

Wancouver Island, 13 

Vasto da Gama, 6, 7, 26, 33; route of, on 
map, 11 

Vaquero, 404 

Veracruz, 369 

Vermont, illus., 65, 74, 126; joins Union, 
342; on map, 256 

Verrazano, 31, 33 

Vespucci (vés- poot’ché), Amerigo (Amer 
icus Vespucius), 26, 27, 33; on map, 30 

Vigilantes, 396 

Vincennes, 188; on map, 204, 310 

Virginia: colony, 16, 40, 49, 86; on map, 
54, 107; House of Burgesses, 51; tax . 
laws, 144 

"Virginia City, Nev., 402 

Virginia Company, 46, 51 

Vote, right to, 206, 209, 210 


INDEX 


War for Independence. See Revolutionary 
War NS 

War Hawks, 252 

War of 1812, 252-257, 345; on map, 256 

Warren, Joseph, 156, 160 6 

Wars: French and Indian, 87-91, 139; for 
Independence; 156-165, 173-10; illus., 
160, 104-195; of 1812, 252-257; map, 
250 < £ 

Washington, D. C., 39, 235, 240; British 
destroy, 253; on map, 256 

Washington, George, 90, 154, 155, 159- 
161, 169; early life, 170-172; in Rev. 
War, 173-186, 190-198; cartoon, 183; 
in Constitutional Convention, 202-203, 
208; memorial, illus, 226; elected 
Pres, 227-228; title, 232; events of ^ 
administrations, 227-240; first cábinet, 
229; 257, 294; illus., 228, 230, 231, 238, 
258 ‘3 

Washington, Martha, 172, 184 

Washington (state), 381, 402 

Watauga Valley, 303, on map, 293, 310, 
341 

Watt, James, 278 

Wayne, Anthony, 182, 185-186, 343 

Weaving, cotton, 274 

West Indies, 5; French retained islands of, 
91 
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Whisky Rebellion, 239 

White House, 241, 253; illus., 240 

Whitman, Marcus, 376-379, 383 

Whitman, Narcissa, 377, 379, 380 

Whitney, Asa, 414 

Whitney, Eli, inventor of the cotton gin, 
274-277 

Wilderness Road, 300; illus., 301; on map, 
305, 341 

Willamette Valley, 381 

William and Mary College, 53, 98, 101; 
illus, 103 

Williams, Roger, 71-73; illus., 71 

Williamsburg, 53; illus., 50, 51, 128; on 
map, 54 è ° 

Wilson, James, 206, 207 

Winthrop, Gw. John, 68, 100 

Wisconsin, 339; joins Union, 201; on map, 
335 

Women: colonial, 98, 100, 103-106; 
clothes of, 266; of frontier, 379-380 

Writing Schoofs, 100 

Wyoming, 330, 407 


Yadkin Valley, 294; on map, 293 
Yale University, 83, 98 

Yankee clipper, 399-401 

York, Duke of, 81 

Yorktown, battle of, 192; on map, 
Young, Brigham, 386-387 
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